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-■ < The Government of Bihar established the Nalanda Institute of 
« Research and Post-Graduate Studies in Buddhist learning and Pali 
; (The NAVANALANDAMAHAVIHARA) at Nalanda m 1951 
with the object, inter alia , to promote advanced studies and research 
in Buddhist learning, and to publish works of permanent value to 
, v j scholars. This Institute is one of the five others planned by this Govern- 
ment as a token of their homage to the tradition of learning and 
'V scholarship for which ancient Bihar was noted. Apart from the 
Nalanda Institute, four others have been established and have been 
, doing useful work during the last four or five years Mithila Institute 
\ '.'y of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit learning at Dar- 
blianga, E. P. Jayaswal Research Institute at Patna, die Bihar Rastra 
Bhasha Parishad for research and advanced studies in Hindi at Patna, 
and the Vaisali Institute for Post-Graduate studies in Prakrit and 
Jainology at Vaisali. 

As part of tliis programme of rehabilitating and reorientating 
% ancient learning and scholarship, die editing and publication of this 
Volume has been undertaken with die cooperation of the scholars 
of the Institute and outside. The Government of Bihar hope to 
, continue to sponsor such projects and trust that this humble service 
o the world of scholarship and learning would bear fruit in die 
ulness of time. 




PREFACE 


The present work constitutes die Volume I of “The N A VAN A- 
LANDAMAHAVIHARA RESEARCH PUBLICATION”. It is 
the result of a team work in which the contributions of several scholars 
are embodied. The scholars chose their own subjects and almost all 
the papers relate to Buddhist learning, except one paper which dis- 
cusses an interesting problem of Panini’s grammar. I do not think 
that an apology is necessary for this apparently non-Buddhist disserta- 
tion. The old Nalanda Mahavihara was a centre of SANSKRIT 
LEARNING and catholic in its academic interests. It fostered the 
study of the Vedas, medical science, grammar, logic Brahminical and 
Buddhistic, and all other branches and subjects which engaged scho- 
lars’ attention of the time. It may suffice to observe that Panini’s 
grammar had a special fascination for the scholars of old Nalanda 
University, and every student was required to make a special study 
of it since SANSKRIT was the medium of instruction, and the 
Sastras and other works produced by the old University were all 
composed in SANSKRIT. Of course Pali, Apabhrariisa and Prakrita, 
and what has been called HYBRID SANSKRIT by Professor Edgerton 
were also studied and understood by the scholars. 

We now propose to give a brief survey of the contents of this 
Volume. The first paper is a monograph entitled ‘The Absolutist’s 
standpoint in Logic’. It discusses an interesting and intriguing problem 
which scepticism and metaphysical absolutism necessarily entailed 
because of their denial of the validity of the logical categories. This 
problem could not have arisen if formal consistency alone had been 
deemed a justifiable logical criterion. But even the sceptics could 
not give a wide berth to the commitment of Indian logic to the material 
truth of the syllogistic argument. It may not be idle to presume that 
this problem of Indian logic will have an interest for the modem 
mind. 

Dr. Tatia has contributed a paper on the theory of causation, the 
famous doctrine of Pratityasamutyada. Lie draws upon the Visuddhi 



vi 

magga of Buddhaghosa which has become a classic of the Pali Abhi- 
dhamma. It is a faithful representation of the theory of Pratityasa- 
mutpada as understood and expounded by the Theravada school of 
Southern Buddhism. 

The third contribution is made by Dr B. Jinananda. He makes a 
comparative study of the Sanskrit Vinaya with the Pali Vinaya and 
discusses the relative merits of the two versions in an objective way. 

The fourth paper is contributed by Sri Y. Kajiyama who was 
associated with our Institute for over two years as Lecturer in Japanese 
and Chinese. He discusses the logical position of the Svatantrika 
school founded by Bhavaviveka. Bhavaviveka criticizes the negative, 
non-committal and hypothetical logic of Buddhapalita and contends 
that logic must receive ungrudging recognition even from the 
Madhyamika philosopher. The phenomenal truth must have a status 
in philosophical speculations and it is a scaffolding to the Ultimate 
Truth. Bhavaviveka’s position is the least represented in English and 
the Sanskrit original texts are no longer extant. Professor Kajiyama 
derives his data from Tibetan and Chinese literature. We trust that 
it will clear up the misunderstanding caused by the one-sided re- 
presentation of the position of a celebrated philosopher and that 
again by an undisguised opponent, viz., Candrakirti. 

The fifth article deals with the strictures on Panini and his school 
by ancient critics as represented by Kumarila and Jayantabhatta as 
the piirvapaksa, the prima facie position. A systematic representation 
of this position in a modem language was a desideratum. The subject 
is a technical one; but because Panini’s grammar has universal appeal, 
the article, it is hoped, will not fail to be of interest to Sanskrit scholars. 

The last contribution is from Professor Dr Sitamsusekhara Bagchi 
of the Mithila Research Institute. He has given a free English rendi- 
tion of Vasubandhu’s Vimtatika, the oldest philosophical work on 
Vijnanavada known to us. It is the contention of Vasubandhu that 
our normal experience can be fully accounted for without the per- 
supposition of an extra-mental objective reality. The original work 
is a classic and has been quoted and criticized by Uddyotakara who 
cannot be dated later than the sixth century a.d. Dr Bagchi has also 
edited the original text with annotations. This will satisfy a real 



want, because the edition of Professor Sylvain Levi is long out of 
print and not available in the market. The importance of Dr Bagchi’s 
contribution is bound up with that of the original work, and our 
trust that it will facilitate the understanding of an abstruse text may 
not be unwarranted. 

In order to enable a modem scholar to assess the value and fidelity 
of the representation in English we have given some original Sanskrit 
texts as an appendix. It was also thought necessary to give the Sanskrit 
texts as they are not easily available. The articles are faithful 
to the thoughts and not always to the language. The old thoughts 
again have been presented in a modem way in a modem idiom. 
Indian thought has to be presented to the modem world and made 
intelligible to the modem mind. It has not only an antiquarian in- 
terest but also a perennial value in that the problems discussed are 
evergreen. They have not ceased to be problems notwithstanding 
the advance made by the modem mind in speculative thought. We 
propose to present a side of Indian speculations in the past in a 
manner more or less modem, which may be justified by the considera- 
tion that our attempt has not been forestalled by a predecessor. We 
end our apology by quoting the words of Jayantabhatta: 

Kuto va nutanam vastu vayamutpreksitum ksamah, 
Vacovinyasavaicitryamatram atra vicaryatam. 

( Nyayamanjari ) 

The scholar has to pursue the pedestrian method of caution and 
slow movement necessitated by his obligation to avoid a statement 
which cannot be verified by objective data. He cannot create facts, 
nor can he put his own ideas in the mouth of the old thinkers whose 
thoughts he professes to present to the academic world. At most he 
can put the ‘old wine in a new bottle 9 ; but to put the new wine in 
the old bottle will be an act of infidelity. These are the limitations 
of a scholar and we have sedulously restrained ourselves from trans- 
gressing these limitations. It is for the academic world to pronounce 
judgement on the value of the labour undertaken by the scholars cf 
our Institute. 

The Government of Bihar have founded three Institutes for the 
resuscitation of India’s old culture, among which the NAVANA- 



LANDAMAHAVIHARA stands for the scientific study of Buddhist 
learning and culture, (2) the Mithila Research Institute for Sanskrit 
learning with its emphasis upon die Brahminical schools, (3) and the 
Vaisali Institute for Prakrit and Jainology. The Government are 
anxious that these Institutes should foster researches on the subjects 
of their interest. The present Publication is an endeavour in this line. 
Our gratitude to the Honourable Acharya Badri Nath Varma, 
Minis ter of Education, and the Education Department of die Govern- 
ment of Bihar for their encouragement and their appreciation of 
our difficulties cannot be expressed in adequate terms. Our language 
will fail to represent our feelings. 

NALANDA s - Mookerjee 

31st March , 1957. 
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THE ABSOLUTIST’S STANDPOINT IN LOGIC 




INTRODUCTORY 


The term ‘absolutist’ is to be understood in the present context as a 
thinker who does not believe in the reality of the phenomenal plurality 
and consequently denies that truth can be relative and found in 
judgments which are ex hypothesi relative in character. Such an 
absolutist may be committed to a metaphysical position in relation 
to which he may seek to evaluate the truth or otherwise of thoughts 
and assertions, or may maintain a non-committal attitude in onto- 
logy. The Vedantist, for instance, believes in the reality of the Abso- 
lute Brahman which is a spiritual entity, and is the prius and back- 
ground of the phenomenal world, although the latter is regarded as 
a logically unjustifiable appearance. Nagarjuna, the celebrated 
exponent of the Madhyamika philosophy, completely dedicates all 
his energies to the proof of the unreality of the pluralistic order 
envisaged by experience and thought. Whether he believes in an 
ultimate reality behind the appearance is a question on which the 
opinions of philosophers, exponents or opponents, are found to 
differ as poles apart. Stcherbatsky and the Japanese exponents of 
Nagarjuna assert that he believes in an ultimate reality which is 
positive and not an unqualified void. Indian philosophers, parti- 
cularly of the rival schools, have however unanimously declared 
Nagarjuna to be the advocate of a negative Absolute. Candrakirti, 
the commentator of Nagarjuna, whose original work in Sanskrit 
has come down to us, does not seem to leave any loophole to foist a 
positivistic interpretation upon the concept of siinyata. It must be 
left an open question whether the siinyata which literally means 
‘Voidity’ is capable of being equated with Absolute Being or Non- 
Being. The difficulty of the logical appraisal of this intractable con- 
cept lies in the consideration that all predication, either positive or 
negative, must of necessity be repugnant and alien to it. For a stickler 
in precision of terminology, our description of siinyata as a meta- 
physical concept is bound to be a misnomer. Both Nagarjuna and the 
Vedantist are agreed on the point that the ultimate truth, call it 
Brahman or Siinyata , is only accessible to the realization of the mystic 
and bound to elude conceptual thought. 
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The Absolutist’s Standpoint in Logic 

We shall concern ourselves in the present discourse with the posi- 
tion of the absolutist in logic and not with the metaphysical problem. 
Whatever be the ontological conclusion, the absolutist does not 
disguise his unqualified distrust of the logical categories which are 
employed both in the subjective and syllogistic inference by the 
orthodox logicians. The logical apparatus of inference must consist 
of three terms, viz., the subject or the minor term, the probans or the 
middle term, and the probandum or the major term. Besides, it is 
the condition sine qua non of inferential proof that there must be a 
major premise which states a necessary and universal relation between 
the probans and the probandum, and a minor premise showing that 
the probans belongs to the subject. It is again the universal postulate 
of all the schools of Indian logic that the premises and the conclusion 
must be materially true. Mere formal consistency, regardless of 
material truth, is not accepted as the criterion of logical validity by 
any school of Indian logic. Even Dignaga and Dharmaklrti who 
introduced radical reforms in the logical speculations of India do 
not lend their countenance to any logical argument which is not 
founded on material truth. It is refreshing to observe that even 
Nagarjuna and Srlharsa, the exponent of the Vedantic logic, do not 
seek to justify their anomalous logical position by appeal to formal 
consistency. Both of them endorse that logic cannot give wide berth 
to the question of material truth of its assertions. It is also tacitly admi- 
tted that disaffiliation from the objective reality is tantamount to dis- 
loyalty to the cardinal canons of logic and such deviation will reduce 
an argument to an abortive nonsense. Such being the logical back- 
ground, the absolutist also has to observe scrupulously the rules of 
the logical game in order to be able to prove his position. The question 
would not have arisen, had the absolutist refrained from entering 
the arena of debate. He does not observe silence consistently with 
his metaphysical position, but, on the contrary, elects to establish 
his position and refute the opponent’s contention by means of logically 
formulated arguments. It makes no difference whether his interest 
is positive or negative. How can the absolutist who takes up the role 
of an absolute sceptic in logic advance any argument, either by way 
of proof or refutation ? In either case he must surrender his metaphy- 
sical commitment and thus court defeat in advance. 



Introductory 5 

This is in brief the sum and substance of the logician’s arguments 
against the sceptic. Let us examine the reaction of the absolutist to 
such an omnibus sentence of disfranchisement pronounced against 
him. This situation created by the orthodox logician against the 
sceptic assumed a tremendous importance and it was imperative for 
the absolutists to meet the challenge in order to establish their cre- 
dentials for a philosophical debate. 

This is an intriguing problem of philosophy which is too apparent 
to require elaborate exposition. The absolutist and the sceptic 
repudiate the ultimate validity of Logic and the apparatus it employs. 
But logic is the only means by which one can establish or refute a 
position. The sceptic claims the prerogative of refuting all assertions 
of the realist without involvement in the truth and reality of the 
arguments by which he attempts to achieve his objective. This 
position will be put in a clear perspective in the course of our exposi- 
tion. "We do not know of any European thinker or thinkers who 
have addressed themselves to the problem in the systematic manner 
in which it has been debated in India. The problem must possess 
an interest of its own and not fail to intrigue the modern mind. I 
therefore propose to tackle this problem from the standpoint of the 
Indian thinkers. The exposition is modern no doubt, being produ- 
ced by a modem mind. But it is based upon the original presenta- 
tions of the old philosophers of India. 

The subject-matter is approached from the standpoints of the 
Madhyamika, the Yogacara and the Vedantist of the monistic school. 
We have also given the position of the Naiyayika realist who offers 
a stubborn resistance to the absolutist’s defence. We have rounded 
off the discourse by a re-appraisal of the relative positions. 

In the first chapter, we have expounded the standpoint of Nagar- 
juna as set forth in his work, the Vigrahavyavartani (Refutation of 
Opposition). In the second chapter, the standpoint is further expound- 
ed in the light of Candrakirti’s elaboration. In the third chapter, 
we have given the exposition of Sriharsa’s defence of the Madhyamika 
position. In the fourth chapter, this problem as approached and 
tackled by the Buddhist and Vedanta schools is set forth in abundant 
detail. The Yogacara position is not found in any accredited work 
of die school, known to us. It is Sriharsa, the Vedantist, who plays 
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the role of a defender of the Madhyamika and Yogacara positions. 
In Sriharsa’ s time, the logical speculations assumed a formidable 
aspect which is the natural outcome of vigorous thinking of several 
centuries. Sriharsa came after Dharmakirti, Vacaspati Misra and 
Udayana. It is quite natural that the dialectics of Sriharsa exhibit 
astounding vigour and strength and the evolution in thought is 
clearly discernible. It is hoped that the growth of logical thought 
as recorded in this work will not fail to evoke interest among the 
students of modem logic in India and abroad. 



CHAPTER. I 

THE MADHYAMIKA’S LOGICAL POSITION 
IN THE VIGRAHAVYAVAR TANl 

From the available literature it is found that Nagarjuna, the 
paragon of the sceptic schools, took up the challenge with his charac- 
teristic boldness and courage of conviction and tried to vindicate 
the title of the sceptic to participate in a logical debate. In defence, 
he seeks to disprove the allegation of the logician that the use of the 
logical apparatus entails self-contradiction or inconsistency on the 
part of the sceptic. Fortunately, the monograph Vigrahavyavartant 
(Refutal of Opposition), written by Nagarjuna which records a 
regular duel between the two schools, has been dis covered by Maha- 
pandita Rahula Sankrtyayana and the text has been edited by him, 1 
and recently also by E.H. Johnston and Arnold Kunst. 2 The text in 
the latter edition is fairly correct and dependable. "We have also 
consulted the Tibetan version 3 wherever doubts were felt. The 
methodology of debate in the Vigrahavyavartant is in the 1 ne of the 
time-honoured tradition in which the opponent’s positioni is stated 
in full in the beginning and the answer to the objections is stated 
seriatim in the order followed by the opponent. We do not propose 
to give a literal translation of the text, but our paper will faithfully 
represent the arguments in a language and manner intelligible to 
the modem mind. Nothing possessed of logical value will be left 
out in our exposition. But we must avoid the repetitions which, 
though they might be useful in the past, are now calculated only 
to lead to inflation of the discourse, if not boredom.. 

THE LOGICIAN’S OBJECTIONS 

Verse I. The fundamental objection of the logician is that the 
suny atavadin maintains that no entity whatsoever can be believed 

1 JBOR.S, XyGV. II. 

2 Melanges diinois et bouddhiques, Neuvieme volume: 1948-1951, pp, 99-152. 

3 Edited and translated by G. Tucd in GOS, XLIX. 
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The Madhyamika s Logical Position 

to possess intrinsic reality (svabhdva, literally ‘self-being’). By ‘in- 
trinsic reality’, the absolutist of the school of Nagarjuna, seeks to 
understand ‘the reality which a thing is supposed to possess in its own 
right and on its own account’. Reality must be integral and self- 
contained, neither borrowed nor derived from anything external. If 
a thing is to be real, it must be shown that this reality is a necessary part 
and parcel of it, and as such can never lapse or be abrogated under any 
change of condition. This is also the position of Sarikaracarya who 
defines that a real is that which has a uniform and unvariant mode of 
existence . 1 It is a cardinal tenet of Buddhist philosophy that there is 
no real which is exempted from the law of causality which is universal 
and relentless in its operation. Such being the case, everything is 
subject to change and cannot ex hypothesi stand as an isolated entity, 
apart and aloof from its predecessors and successors. Nagarjuna does 
not believe in an uncaused phenomenon and the Law of Causality is 
made by him the foundation of his philosophy of sunyatd . Anything 
that is subj ect to the operation of the Causal Law and as such externally 
determined by an alien entity cannot be supposed to have reality in 
its own right. The apparent reality or existence 2 of the phenomenon 
is, from the very nature of the case, either borrowed or derived and 
as such cannot be anything but appearance. 

The truth of this philosophy that nothing exists in its own right 
and as such cannot be real does not lie on the surface and can only be 
established by a prolonged course of ratiocination. As a matter of 
historical fact, Nagarjuna advances an unending series of arguments to 
drive home this philosophical truth. Is Nagaguna consistent in this 
logical enterprise; Apart from the question of self-consistency, can 
he hope to be successful in achieving his aim; The logician avers that 
Nagarjuna essays an impossible feat. If all things are considered to 
lack in intrinsic reality, how can Nagarjuna, or for that matter any 
exponent of absolutism, disprove the reality of anything; He cati 
achieve this by means of an argument which in the ultimate analysis is 
found to consist of articulated words. And these words cannot lay 
claim to self-existence. Words are also products and, like ail products, 

1 ekariipena hy avasthito yo’rthah sa paramfirthah — $Bh, on BSIL i. n, 

®We follow McTaggart and refuse to draw a line of demarcation between 
existence and reality. 
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in the Vigrahavyavartam 

cannot be existent, either severally or collectively, in the causal condi- 
tions. The sprout is supposed to be generated by the seed and the 
accessory conditions, such as soil, water, air, season and the like. The 
sprout cannot be supposed to be existent in the causal conditions seve- 
rally or jointly and must therefore be set down as destitute of self-being 
(svabhava). But the words of the propositions which are uttered to 
prove the intrinsic unreality of the sprout and the like are also in the 
same position. They camiot be supposed to be existent in the physical 
elements or the organs of articulation or the physical effort, which 
are supposed to be responsible for their emergence. By any amount 
of permutation and combination of the causes and conditions, they 
cannot be supposed to derive their being from the former. Nor again 
can the words be considered independent of the stream of causal 
conditions. Being products, they must be considered destitute of 
intrinsic reality and as such void (, stinya ). A thing which is void is 
unreal and an unreal appearance cannot have any causal power. Cer- 
tainly an unreal fire cannot burn, nor can an unreal weapon cut. The 
words of the sceptic, being equally unreal, cannot be supposed to 
establish the conclusion that all entities are intrinsically unreal. Things 
obviously are felt to be real and this reality is sought to be negated by 
the absolutist. But this negation cannot be successfully achieved by 
an instrument which is obviously unreal. So the fundamental position 
of the absolutist that the reality of all entities stands refuted is incapable 
of being proved. 

Verse II. Let it be supposed that the absolutist realizes the flaw in 
his argument, and sees reason to admit that his argument in the shape 
of verbal propositions is real and self-existent and as suck capable of 
successfully contradicting the reality of all existents. This will amount 
to self-surrender on his part. He must recant his former assertion that 
all entities are devoid of intrinsic reality. The words of the sceptic are 
included in the subject of the proposition as they are also entities. It 
will not only be a case of self-surrender but also a case of self-contradic- 
tion. The categorical assertion “All entities are unreal” cannot be 
true if words are regarded as real. 

The admission of reality or unreality of the logical ground would 
culminate in the following sixfold dialectic (satkotiko vadah). 

(i) If all things are unreal, your argument would also be unreal 
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being included in the class of entities. An unreal argument cannot 
rebut the obvious reality of things of experience. It would -follow 
then that the thesis that all things are unreal would not be established. 

(ii) If, on the other hand, the thesis is supposed to be logically estab- 
lished, that will eo ipso entail the unreality of your argument. And the 
unreal argument would fail to rebut the reality of things observed. 

(iii) If, again, the argument be real and thus supposed to be capable 
of establishing the unreality of all things (the thesis of the absolutist), 
it (the argument) will fall outside the genus of existents and there will 
be no instance to justify such a hypothesis, because every possible 
instance will be one entity or another. A real that is not existent is not 
found anywhere. And the argument, supposed to be real, will be 
such a hypothetical fact which has no parallel. 

(iv) If, however, the argument be supposed to fall within the genus 
of existents, then it would -also transpire to be unreal. And an unreal 
argument would not have any logical efficiency. 

(v) If, again, the argument be unreal and yet capable of rebutting 
the reality of all things, then all unreal things would also have causal 
efficiency, just as the unreal argument is considered to have. Certainly 
this is not a position which can be endorsed by any rational thinker. 

(vi) Suppose again that all existents are unreal and as such incapable 
of causal efficiency. This will enable die absolutist to evade the charge 
of the preposterous hypothesis of an unreal having causal efficiency, 
no doubt. But this will be suicidal, as the argument employed will 
also be unreal and as such fail to prove the thesis. 

To sum up : It is a contradiction in terms to say that a thing is unreal 
and at the same time is capable of producing an effect. So the absolu- 
tist is put between the horns of a dilemma: either he must repudiate 
his fundamental position that all existents are unreal or he must admit 
his incapability of establishing any conclusion, positive or negative. 

This is not the only charge to which the absolutist exposes himself 
by his conduct He is found to make an uncritical discrimination 
between his argument on the one hand and alt other entities on the other, 
although no difference can be found. It will be a case of uncritical 
distinction without difference. He must state the ground of his dis- 
crimination (t nsesa-hetu). But he does not and cannot offer any ex- 
planation for making fish of one and flesh of the other. This is admit- 
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tedly a grave dereliction of duty on the part of a serious and conscien- 
tious philosopher. 

Verse III. The sceptic may offer an analogical argument. Suppose 
that the boys in a school are making a tremendous noise and this 
disturbs the normal course of instruction in other classes. The teacher 
comes and pronounces the command “Do not make noise*’. It is by 
making a sound that the teacher conveys his command and this sound 
prevents the emergence of further sounds. A sound counteracting 
a sound is the analogue of the negation of the reality of all entities by 
an unreal argument. So there is no inconsistency or inherent contradic- 
tion in the action of the sceptic. 

But this is only a specious analogy. The parallelism does not hold 
good. The command of prohibition is conveyed by a real sound and 
this real sound prevents the future occurrence of (real) sounds. But 
the language of the sceptic’s argument is not real. The (negative) 
argument is unreal and its content — the reality of all things— -is also 
unreal. So the analogy is not relevant and as such cannot be adduced 
by the sceptic in his support. 

Verse IV. The sceptic may make the countercharge: “If my nega- 
tion of reality of things be logically absurd, your repudiation of this 
position will be equally absurd. Certainly nobody cares to refute an 
absurdity. My position is that all things are devoid of reality. You 
aver that this is an impossible position. If your contention were 
correct, there would be no necessity for the proof of an impossi- 
bility, which is a case of flagrant self-contradiction”. 

The logician replies : “This defence will cut no ice with any conscien- 
tious philosopher. The absurdity alleged against me does notarise at 
all. If I made the assertion ‘All things are unreal’, I would be guilty 
of absurdity. But that is not my assertion but yours. So the charge of 
absurdity ought to go home to you. I have only discharged the legiti- 
mate duty of an advocate of truth by exposing the fallacy in your 
argument. So this defence acts as a boomerang against you.” 

Verse V. Furthermore, if the sceptic appeals to the evidence of the 
recognized organs of cognition in support of his fundamental conten- 
tion, that will be perfectly unavailing. How does he know that things 
exist at all ? He cannot say that by means of perception, since percep- 
tion is an entitative fact (bhava) and as such must he condemned to be 
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unreal. Not only this. The percipient also will be unreal. Thus there 
will be no reason to suppose that things are perceived by a percipient 
and, such being the case, the sceptic cannot assert that he sees things 
regarding which he makes the assertion. When things are not per- 
ceived at all, one cannot make any assertion regarding them and cer- 
tainly it is absurd to suppose that a man can deny anything of which 
he has no knowledge at all. 

Verse VI. Nor can it be contended that inference or verbal testi- 
mony or analogy will enable him to take cognizance of things. They 
also stand in the same predicament as perception. And if perception 
be impossible, far more are inference and the like which are dependent 
upon perception for their genesis. Consequently, things which are 
sought to be proved by inference and testimony and analogy will also 
be unreal, being included within the subject of the thesis ‘All entities 
are unreal’. Further, the epistemic subject who is supposed to take 
cognizance of the contents of the different cognitive organs must also 
be accounted as unreal, being an entity. The reasult will be that there 
will be no cognition of any entity whatsoever and as a consequence 
reality or unreality cannot be predicated of things which are not known 
at all. So the central thesis remains unproved. 

Verse VII. Furthermore, the Buddhist scripture and the teachers 
who are well versed in the different branches of it propound a list 
of 1 19 kusala-dhartnas (moral excellences which are calculated to pro- 
mote the spiritual progress of the aspirant). 1 These mental phenomena 
are asserted to possess the character of goodness. Such is also the case 
with immoral mentations which degrade a person in the moral plane. 
None but a non-believer can impugn die reality and moral value of 
these mental states. But if the thesis of the sceptic were true, it would 
end in the repudiation of these virtues and vices, and diereby the 
validity of the scriptural ipse dixit. Certainly this cannot be acceptable 
to any seeker of truth. 

Verse VIII. Besides, the spiritual forces which progressively lead 
to the attainment of nirvana, and also those which lead to enlighten- 
ment, and those which are the constituent factors of it, and their 
opposites have been categorically propounded in the scriptures as 

1 A detailed treatment and exposition of morally good and bad mentations 
has been given by E. H. Johnsto/i in IHQ, XIV, 314-323. 
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real facts. The assertion of the sceptic that all existents are unreal 
appearances will give the lie direct to these categorical propositions 
of authoritative scripture— a contingency which cannot be acquiesced 
in by a lover of truth and aspirant for spiritual perfection. 

Verse IX. Again, if all entities are devoid of reality and thus have 
no individuality, they would not be capable of being designated by 
names. But each entity has got a distinct name and designation, and 
each designation has got a meaning which must be a real fact. The 
omnibus denial of the sceptic would reduce them to nonsense, which 
is flatly contradicted by our experience. 

Verse X. If the sceptic feels compelled to qualify his thesis out of 
deference to the realization of the significance of words and names, 
and concedes the. possibility of self-existence as such ( svabhava ) and 
still elects to deny it of the entities known, he must enunciate the tiling 
or things which are credited with self-existence. Well, the latter must 
be distinct from the entities known. But the sceptic does not care to 
propound any such entity. It stands to reason to conclude that the 
hypothesis of a self-existent entity outside the category of existents 
known must be declared to be a nullity or a hoax. 

Verse XI. Furthermore, negation has relevancy only with regard 
to an existent fact. The proposition, for instance, ‘There is no jar in 
the room’ implies the non-existence of a real jar. There can be no 
negation of an unreal fiction. Only a real can admit of logical negation. 
So the unqualified negation of all entities and their individual reality 
involves self-contradiction. Negation, as has been observed, presup- 
poses real existence. The real denial of the reality of tilings experienced 
or known would consequently involve their reality and this will be 
nothing short of unabashed self-contradiction. 

The idea of the realist is that since a significant negation necessarily 
presupposes the reality of the negatum, absolute and universal negation 
is necessarily vitiated by self-contradiction. If the negation be unreal 
the reality of things negated remains unaffected. If again this negation 
be real that will contradict the central thesis “All things are unreal” 
inasmuch as the negation itself would be an exception. Furthermore, 
since denial presupposes the reality of the thing denied the reality of 
all things is eo ipso admitted. So the sceptic is confronted with the 
dilemma whether he admits or denies the reality of denial. The 
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reality or unreality of denial thus fails to impair the reality of 
things. 

This position has been improved in the Nyayakusutnanjali . 1 The 
crux of the problem broached by the realist centres round the fact 
whether conceptual reality or empirical reality is necessarily contermi- 
nous with metaphysical reality or not. The realist advocates the former 
position, whereas the sceptic or transcendentalist keeps the two orders 
of reality entirely separate. 

Verse XII. If there be no reality anywhere in anything, what is 
then the meaning of the negative proposition ‘All entities are devoid 
of reality’ 2 Certainly a fiction cannot be an object of negation. The 
non-existence of a fiction is evident on the face of it and the statement 
of it is uncalled for. For instance, nobody feels called upon to negate 
coldness in fire, or hotness in water. Why i Because these attributes 
are non-existent. If there were no reality in existents, the denial of 
it would be not only irrelevant but positively repugnant to the nature 
of things. 

Verse XIII. The sceptic may contend that the denial of reality of 
things known by us is neither irrelevant nor incompatible. The posi- 
tion may be made clear by a concrete illustration. A gullible fool is 
deluded into the belief that he sees a lake of water in the desert. It 
will be a notorious illusion as the mirage will be mistaken for water. 
In such a case, a wise man sees the plight of the dupe and hastens to 
correct him by asserting the belief in water to be entirely false. It is not 
denied that there is a persistent belief on the part of unenlightened 
people in the reality of things perceived by them. But the enlightened 
philosopher, out of mercy, declares ‘All these things are devoid of 
reality’, in order to combat the prevalent illusion. The belief in the 
reality of things, though almost universal, is a downright error in 
spite of its persistence. 

Verse XIV. Tins is apparently a plausible argument. But even if 
that be so the sceptic cannot deny that there is (i) the belief, (ii) the 
object of belief, and also (iii) the person who believes. Again (iv) the 
denial of the false illusion is a fact and (v) the object denied (viz., 
the illusion) is also a fact, and H the factuality of the person who 
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denies it is also not capable of repudiation. This very illustration of 
common error and its correction demonstrate the reality of the sixfold 
entity. And this gives the lie direct to the sceptic’s assertion ‘Ail 
entities are devoid of essence’. 

Verses XV &XVI. If, to escape this predicament, the sceptic chooses 
to assert that there is neither the false belief, nor any object of such 
belief, nor again any believer, then there would be no possibility of 
negation of such a belief, and as such no object of negation, and far 
less the person who negates. Then the negation of the reality of all 
existents would transpire to be a fiction, and with it the object of 
negation and the person making the negation should be set aside as 
impossible facts. The logical impossibility of negation as such would 
leave the reality of things absolutely unaffected. 

Verses XVII & XVIII. Moreover, the universal denial of reality 
perforce entails the unreality of the condition of proof ( hetu , the logical 
ground). If the logical ground by means of which any conclusion can 
be proved be itself unreal, the conclusion will not follow. So how can 
there be a logical possibility for the establishment of the proposition ‘All 
entities are unreal’ i The failure of proof would on the other hand imply 
the truth of . the opposite, viz., the reality of all things. The sceptic 
may seek to escape the plight and assert that things are proved without 
the help of a logical ground and so the denial of reality will be eo ipso 
established. But the same line of argument is open to the realist also. 
He can also claim with equal justice or privilege that the reality of 
things is proved by itself without reference to any logical ground. 

Verse XIX. The affirmation of the reality of the logical ground 
would give the He direct to the sceptic’s thesis of universal unreahty. 
Moreover, so far as the verdict of experience is concerned, it does 
not lend the remotest support to the existence of an unreal entity. 

Verse XX. Finally, the absurdity of the absolutist’s negation of 
reality in all entities can be brought into rehef if we examine the 
relative status of negation and negatum. If negation be an antecedent 
event and the negatum be a subsequent phenomenon, the negation 
will be impossible. If, on the other hand, the negatum be an antece- 
dent event and negation a posterior phenomenon, that also will not 
help the absolutist out of his difficulty. If the negatum be a fait accompli 
safely entrenched in its place, a subsequent negation will not affec t 
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its reality in the least degree. The previous existence as a historical 
fact cannot be rendered null and void. To suppose that they are 
synchronous will only make the confusion worse confounded. Two 
coexistents cannot stand in the relation of cause and effect. If negation 
and negatum be coexistent, neither negation will be the condition 
of the negatum, nor negatum will be the condition of negation, exactly 
like the two horns of an animal, which are coexistent, being synchro- 
nous in origin, but neither the right horn is the condition of the left, 
nor the left of the right. This shows that the reality of things does not 
admit of negation, and hence the thesis of the absolutist is a dogmatic 
assertion . 1 

The Absolutist’s Reply 

Verse XXI. The contention of the realist was that the words of 
the absolutist’s argument would be devoid of reality and as such would 
not succeed in repudiating the reality of all entities. The absolutist 
admits the truth of the premise of the realist’s argument. He affirms 
“Your contention is that my words have no reality in the causal con- 
ditions and there is no existent outside the sphere of causal operation, 
and so my words can lay no pretension to reality.” We admit the 
truth of it. I do not claim that the words are real. Certainly they are 

1 The argument of the realist seems to presuppose that negation and negatum 
stand in the relation of cause and effect and vice versa. It is contended that the 
unreality of things, advocated by the absolutist, would subvert the causal 
relationship which is put forward as an undisputed truth. It seems difficult 
to follow how negation and negatum can be related as cause and effect. 
We offer a tentative explanation of the apparent puzzle. Negation and 
negatum are relative concepts and as such one cannot be understood without 
reference to the other. Each is a presupposition of the other. Such being the 
case, each serves as the determinant of the other. A determinant is however a 
species of cause. The causal relationship is easily understandable in so far 
as the understanding of the one requires that of the other. But as under- 
standing is the key to the objective nature of things, the causal relationship 
need not be merely subjective. Besides, the status of a thing as a negatum 
and that of another as the negation cannot be a subjective superimposition. 
They must be objective. Otherwise the real character of a thing cannot be 
amenable to human cognition. If it be conceded that cognition introduces 
a difference in the character of the real, it will be impossible to distinguish 
what attribute belongs to the thing in itself and what is superimposed upon 
it by the human intellect. It is for this reason the Vaifesika believes that 
numbers from 2 to n, though engendered by an intellectual act of synthesis, 
are vested as objective attributes in the reals. 
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as unreal as all other things, being subject to the law of causal opera- 
tion. So your animadversion that my argument will fail to annul 
the reality of things falls as a damp squib. 

Verse XXII. The law of Dependent Origination ( pratityabhava ) is 
equivalent to and proof of the intrinsic unreality ( sunyata ) of things. 
A thing which is found to come into existence in dependence upon 
an antecedent fact must forfeit its claim to intrinsic reality. The 
realist has failed to understand the logical import of sunyata and his 
animadversion proceeds from this basic misunderstanding. Now, 
sunyata is nothing else than the fact of this Dependent Origination. 
Whatever tiling is found to derive its existence from an antecedent and 
thus depends upon the latter for its existence cannot claim intrinsic 
reality of its own. If things were real in their own right and by their 
intrinsic nature they could come into being independently of the 
antecedent causes and conditions. But, as a matter of fact, they are 
tagged on to the preceding events and as such cannot be conceived 
to have an intrinsic existence which a real, by the very definition of it, 
must be believed to possess. As regards my arguments which are 
nothing but a series of words, they are events in time and as such 
dependent upon antecedent conditions. They have no intrinsic reality. 
So yours is a case of wasted labour, so far as you seek to prove the 
unreality of my words. 

The next charge that an unreal thing can have no causal efficiency 
is absolutely inconsequential. Causal efficiency is rather the criterion 
of things which have no intrinsic reality of their own. In these matters, 
we have to be guided by the testimony of experience and not a priori 
reasoning. Consider, for instance, the behaviour of such things as a 
chariot, a textile, a jar and so on and so forth. They are certainly 
produced by causes and conditions and yet are found to exercise their 
causal power in respect of their relevant effects. For instance, the 
chariot, as a conveyance, is used as carrier of men and things. The jar 
is used as a container of honey or water or milk. A textile serves to 
protect the wearer from heat and cold and the onslaught of winds. 
Certainly, being products, they cannot have intrinsic reality of their 
own and are yet found to be productive of definite effects. Such is 
also the case with my argument. It is also devoid of intrinsic reality, 
being the product of a set of definite causes and conditions. It produces 
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a result in that it communicates a meaning. So the whole argument of 
die realist is based upon a misconception that causal efficiency presup- 
poses intrinsic reality. The ground of the charge is rather a pointer 
to the opposite truth, viz., that only things which have no intrinsic 
reality and rigid constitution can act as causes and be the effects of 
their own causes. 

Verse XXIII. Nagarjuna now proposes to clinch his conclusion 
by means of examples which, though they may not be acceptable to 
the modem mind, were believed to be possible facts in his days. 

Well, the negation of reality by an unreal argument is not actually 
impossible. It is notorious that phantom men and women are created 
by magicians and thaumaturgists and they behave exactly like real 
men and women. The cinematography in modem times also succeeds 
in creating verisimilitude by devices which are not far remote from 
the magician’s tricks. A phantom man prohibits another phantom 
man from a certain course of conduct. Both the persons — the one 
who prohibits and the one who is prohibited— are equally unreal. 
But die factuality of the prohibition and its success are exemplified 
by the behaviour of such phantom persons. Such is exactly the case 
with my argument which, though unreal, succeeds in rubutting the 
prevalent belief in the reality of things. So your accusation that an 
unreal argument cannot successfully remove a superstitious belief 
has no cogency. And as regards the sixfold dialectic propounded by 
you, its hollowness stands exposed by this very argument. It is never 
the proposition of the absolutist that his argument is not included 
within the purview of all entities. Nor is it contended that it is not 
unreal, much less that all tilings are not unreal. 

Verse XXIV. Well, the argument is not believed to be real per se. 
So it does not involve surrender of my fundamental position. And 
so the charge of uncritical discrimination, cannot hold good. There- 
fore, there is no occasion for the statement of a special ground of 
distinction. 

The fact of the matter is: My argument, being the product of a 
chain of causes and conditions, cannot be considered to come into 
existence by virtue of its own independent nature. It has been observed 
before that what has not self-existence is unreal. My argument also 
is equally unreal just like the rest of phenomena. So there is no case 
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of uncritical and irrational discrimination. If we maintained that the 
argument was intrinsically real, we would expose ourselves to the 
charge of discriminatory treatment. But this is just the reverse of 
our position. And therefore all the consequential charges are only 
the creatures of the imagination of the opponent. 

Verse XXV. The analogy of the command by words prohibiting 
the creation of noise (that is, of words) is entirely irrelevant and is 
not employed by us for the purpose. In the example, words serve to 
prevent the occurrence of other words. But we do not assert that 
things have any intrinsic nature of their own, or that they have any 
claim to reality. Were it the case that an unreal argument was em- 
ployed to rebut the unreality of things, the example could be relevant. 
But our position is just the opposite of it. The argument is used to 
prove the unreality of things and not to negate it. So the consequence 
thrust upon us that the negation of unreality would entail the reality 
of things is only a perversion of our intention. We emphatically 
affirm the unreality of things and so the example bears no analogy 
to our position. 

Verse XXVI. It has been shown that the example would have been 
relevant had an unreal argument been employed to rebut the unreal- 
ity of things. The example illustrates the use of a real word for the 
prevention of a real word. The negator and the negatum are of co-or 
dinate status. The argument, though unreal, is adduced to rebut the 
reality of things. If an unreal argument were advanced to rebut the 
unreality of things, things would have to be accepted as possessed of 
intrinsic reality. But this would run counter to our fundamental 
position, since we maintain with uniform consistency the intrinsic 
unreality of tilings and never subscribe to their reality. 

Verse XXVII. The truth of our doctrine can be elucidated by the 
following example. The Tathagata or a disciple of him created a 
phantom woman in order to annihilate the lingering weakness of a 
person for the opposite sex. The unregenerated man was deluded 
into mistaking this phantom woman for a real woman and developed 
affection for her. In order to purify him of such evil propensities, 
a phantom man is created. This phantom man is made to behave by 
a fiat of his will as a wise saint and to enlighten the deluded soul by 
his instruction. The dupe of the illusion is made to realize the hollow- 
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ness of his love and thus, by a process of spiritual catharsis, is freed 
from the sway of lower passions. Though the woman in question is 
a false appearance and so also the saint, yet the weak aspirant is emanci- 
pated from the shackles of lower impulses and passions. This will be 
the appropriate illustration of our procedure. The argument is like 
the sermon of the phantom saint and the phantom woman is the 
prototype of all unreal phenomena. The unreal argument serves to 
dispel the illusion of reality to which the unregenerated souls fall 
easy victims. The example of the prohibitive injunction is however 
devoid of any parallelism. 

Verse XXVIII. If we look closely into the argument of the oppo- 
nent, it will be found to be vitiated by a fallacy. The example of the 
sound of warning derives its cogency from the supposition that it 
has an intrinsic reality of its own. And this is made the logical ground. 
But the sound also cannot lay claim to intrinsic reality, being the 
product of a chain of causes and conditions. The assertion that the 
sound is real and serves to prohibit tbe future occurrence of real sounds 
proceeds from a misconception. The reality of sound is only of the 
empirical order. And we endorse this empirical reality as a concession 
because of its pragmatic utility. The admission of empirical reality is 
only a make-believe necessary for the creation of conviction of the 
ultimate truth. It is a necessary expedient and even the enlightened 
saint must have recourse to it in order to edify the ignorant seeker of 
truth. It may be an illusion. But it lias a pragmatic value, both intel- 
lectual and moral. Though it may not have a logical justification and 
from the rational standpoint there is no raison d’etre for the world, it 
cannot be denied that it is there. The appearance may be irrational. 
But no amount of logical speculation can cancel its existence. Besides, 
all intellectual and moral disciplines derive their validity from this 
empirical reality and they also cannot claim a superior order of reality 
qua empirical facts. The appearance of a Tathagata is necessary because 
there is this imperfect world. And the necessity of salvation from this 
imperfect world would not be felt by any person unless the imperfect 
world were an existent fact. What the Madhyamika philosophy and 
so also Sankara’s Vedanta seek to emphasize is that the world of plura- 
lity is not an ultimate truth, though its factuality cannot be denied so 
long as one is in it. The assertion of the unreality of the world does 
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not therefore spell any danger to the historical, intellectual and moral 
orders and the disciplines appertaining thereto. These orders have 
only a provisional validity and as much reality as is felt to be necessary 
by the realist. 

Verse XXIX. The realist has defended his repudiation of the denial 
of reality by the plea that it is occasioned by the absolutist’s assertion 
of his thesis and so the charge of self-contradiction and inconsistency 
lies at his door. “But this is nothing but a perversion of my standpoint”, 
says the absolutist. “If there were any thesis propounded by me, then 
the charge of self-contradiction could be brought home against me. 
But as a matter of fact I cannot be supposed to make any real assertion 
when all things are known to be unreal, being destitute of self-existence 
and autonomy, which are the criteria of ultimate truth. So you cannot 
charge me with the assertion of any thesis in which you can pick holes. 
The whole impeachment proceeds either from an intellectual in- 
capacity or a deliberate dishonesty.” 

Verse XXX. The realist reprimands the absolutist that he contro- 
verts the tilings which he cognizes by means of recognized cognitive 
organs and also unabashedly repudiates these very organs. This 
is nothing but a case of shameless self-contradiction or a 
deception. 

But this charge is equally unfounded. The absolutist observes in 
reply— “If I made any pretension to apprehend anything by means 
of cognitive organs or cared to establish any position or repudiate any 
contention by appeal to the testimony of these cognitive organs, then 
I would lay myself open to these charges. But as a matter of truth I 
do not make any such pretension and so the charge is wide of the 
mark. At any rate it leaves me perfectly unconcerned.” 

Verse XXXI. “Furthermore, I may be permitted to pose a ques- 
tion to the realist in order to clarify the issue. If you, realist, really 
believe that all the things that are cognized are proved by means of 
well recognized cognitive organs such as perception, inference, ana- 
logy and testimony, I would like to be enlightened by you as to how 
you come to believe in the validity of these very cognitive organs. 
What is the warrant of their validity ? What are their credentials ? If 
you cannot adduce airy warrant in support of your belief and, on the 
contrary, feel no compunction to declare that they do not require 
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any proof for their validity you will have to recant your thesis that 
all things are proved by valid cognitive organs”. 

Verse XXXII. If, on the other hand, the validity of the cognitive 
organs be supposed to be established by other such organs, then it will 
give rise to a vicious infinite series. 

The cognitive organs are supposed to prove the existence of the 
things cognized by them and if the organs themselves are open to 
doubt, they will not succeed in the task credited to them. The appeal 
to other organs will necessitate the postulation of a series of such 
organs which will have no limit. 

Well, what is the reason of such a series being condemned as a logical 
flaw? The answer is “If the chain of the cognitive organs as vehicles of 
proof be extended without limit in the infinite past, there would be no 
primary cognitive organ whose validity can be considered to be 
established. There being no primal cognitive organ secure in its vali- 
dity, the succeeding organs, which are supposed to derive their validity 
from their predecessors, will themselves be assailed by authentic doubt. 
The consequence will be that no selection can be made, from this 
infinite chain, of any one, either in the beginning or in the middle or 
in the end, as being securely established in its validity. In the absence 
of an initial limit, there will be no end and consequently no middle 
because these concepts are relative; and the collapse of the first term 
will entail that of the succeeding links.” 

Verse XXXIII. If the cognitive organs qua proof are accepted to 
be valid without recourse to the verdict of other such organs, that will 
involve the surrender of your fundamental position. Moreover, the 
propounder of such a thesis will expose himself to the charge of making 
an unauthorized discrimination. Or, in the alternative, he will be 
compelled to adduce a reason for this differential treatment. 

The fundamental position of the realist is that the reality of things 
is attested by a cognitive organ bearing upon it. Now the question 
is legitimately posed “If a cognitive organ validates the reality of 
anything known by it, what is the source of the validity of the organ 
itself?” Suppose that no such validating ground can be adduced and, 
on the contrary, that it is dogmatically asserted that so far as the cogni- 
tive organs are concerned, their validity does not require any further 
proof. Well, this dogmatic assertion will amount to a confession that 
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there may be things which are accepted to be valid without any (organ 
of) proof. This will invalidate the fundamental standpoint of the 
realist that all things are proved by some cognitive organ. The organs 
of proof are also things, and if they are established without the attesta- 
tion of another cognitive organ, the universal proposition will have 
to be amended. The realist will be under an obligation to make a 
reaservation for the cognnitive organs themsalves. And the differential 
treatment invplved in this reservation has to be justified. But no 
logical ground has been and can be adduced in support. 

The realist may strike a pose of injured imiocence. Well, so far as 
the cognitive organs are concerned, they stand in a different position 
by their very nature. They prove things and prove themselves. This 
is not a newfangled theory, but has the support of ancient tradition. 
Here we quote an ipse dixit of the school. “Just as fire illumines other 
things as well as its own self, so the cognitive organs prove the exis- 
tence of things as well as their own.” 

Verse XXXIV. But the example is entirely irrelevant and has no 
parallelism with the present case. It is not the case that fire illumines 
its own being. Certainly nobody can claim that fire remained un- 
perceived and unillumined like a jar in darkness. The fact of the matter 
is that the realist suffers from a misconception. It is not a fact that fire 
is self-illumining. The analogy of fire is entirely out of the question. 
It is on this analogy that the doctrine of self-validation is propounded 
by the realist. There might be a presumption of the possibility if 
the self-illumination of fire were a fact. But it is not. All cases of 
illumination are simply preceded by an unillumined state. For exam- 
ple, the jar was covered by darkness and as such remained unperceived. 
It comes to be subsequently perceived whenemaiiUumined by fire. If 
the fire were previously unillumined and rinedned unperceived in 
darkness and then subsequently became illumined, it could be held to 
he illumined by itself. But this is not the case. No body can adduce any 
evidence to establish a previous unillumined condition of fire. So the 
example is only an instance of misconception adn utter irrelevau ce. 

Verse XXXV. Furthermore, if on the basis of an ipse dixit, fire is 
supposed to illumine itself just in the same manner as it illumines an 
external object, it should also burn itself as it is seen to bum other 
.things. 
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This is the idea of Nagarjuna. A thing cannot bring its causal power 
to bear upon its own self, though it can do so in respect of an alien 
object. The subject-object relation involved in the transitive verbs 
presupposes numerical difference. The subject can never be the object 
of the same act. Were it not so, fire could bum its own self as it bums 
others. So the conclusion that a cognitive organ is self-proved does 
not follow, as the premise of the self-regarding activity of fire is itself 
a false assumption. 

Verse XXXVI. If fire be supposed to be capable of bringing its act 
of illumination to bear upon its own self, it could also be supposed 
with equal plausibility that darkness will also cover its own self. An 
analogical argument is notorious for its weakness and has very little 
cogency even when it is true. But it fails as a broken reed where it is 
based upon a fundamental misunderstanding of the nature of a tiling. 
The present is an instance of it. 

Verse XXXVII. Furthermore, there is no darkness either in the 
being of fire or in its locus. So how can there be an illumination in 
respect of fire as its object? Illumination is nothing but the destruction 
of darkness. 

The idea is this. Illumination has no meaning except with reference 
to a previous state of darkness. Darkness is a positive entity according 
to the Buddhist, the Jaina, the Mimamsist and the Vedantist. Why 
should a thing remain unillumined and become illumined when light 
is brought to bear upon it? What is the modus operandi of light in the 
act of illumination? Certainly, it is nothing but this that the absence 
of light is concomitant with the presence of darkness whose function 
is to envelop a thing and make it unamenable to perception. The 
light makes the object fit to be perceived by removing the obscurity 
imposed by darkness. If fire chose to illumine its own self, it would 
have to be conceded that it also destroyed the darkness which impeded 
its illumination. But this cannot be proved. So this theory of self- 
illumination has no foundation in truth. 

The realist may put up a defence. Well, the absolutist’s argument 
is calculated to confirm the realist’s thesis. It is true that there is no 
darkness in fire, nor in the place where fire exists. This very fact ought 
to be construed as proof of the thesis that fire illumines its own self 
as well as an other. Fire annihilates darkness as soon as it is bom. The 
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birth of fire and the annihilation of darkness are synchronous events. 
It stands to reason therefore that there cannot be darkness either in the 
body of fire or in the locus where it exists. This is due to the fact that 
fire illumines itself and all other things within its range at the very time 
when it comes into existence. 

In reply to this it may be observed: 

Verse XXVIII. The argument that fire illumines as soon as it is 
bom is preposterous. Certainly, fire does not come into contact with 
darkness at the moment of its origination. 

The position that fire illumines itself and others as soon as it comes 
into being is an unfounded assumption. To be sure, it cannot be sup- 
posed that fire makes an impact upon darkness even at the time of its 
birth. This assumption will, on the contrary, necessitate the admission 
of the coexistence of fire and darkness at least for one moment. But 
this will be an absurdity which even the realist demurs to endorse. In 
the absence of synchronism there can be no impingement upon dark- 
ness and so there can be no occasion for annihilation of darkness by 
fire. It follows that no illumination will be possible, because it is no- 
thing but annihilation of darkness. 

Verse XXXIX. Further, if we admitted that fire can make away 
with darkness without coming into contact with the latter, you would 
be compelled to admit as a consequence that fire existing in a comer of 
this room could also destroy all the darkness that exists in all the 
worlds. 

This is only an elaboration of the previous argument. The argument 
is a reductio ad absurdum. The idea is that the relation of destructive 
opposition in which fire and darkness are supposed to stand to 
each other must necessitate the congruence of the two at least for a 
moment. But this admission will prove that they are not absolutely 
incongruent. Nagarjuna banks upon the fact of absolute incongruity 
of fire and darkness. The fact that they cannot coexist in the 
same substratum at any time shows that there can he no contact, 
much less a tussle, between them. But if there be no contact 
possible, the question of one superseding the other will be a 
petitio principii. 

Verse XL. If you, realist, assert that the organs qua cognitions are 
known by themselves, you will have to admit that they will be known 
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without reference to their relevant objects. For self-cognition is 
incompatible with dependence on an alien fact. 

The idea is this. Organs of cognition are believed to be of the nature 
of cognition according to the Buddhist and other Indian schemes of 
epistemology, excepting the later exponents of the Nyaya theory of 
perception and their followers here and there. That cognitions are 
known by themselves is the position of Dharmakirti, Prabhakara and 
the Jaina logicians. This is opposed by the Nyaya School, Nagarjuna 
and also Kumarila Bhatta. The Sankhya and the Vedanta, though 
they do not believe that cognitions are self-intuited, assert that they 
never remain unperceived, being revealed by the eternal light 
of the self with which they are connected from the very 
beginning. 

We must distinguish the theory of self-cognition ( svaprakasatva ) from 
the theory of self-validation (svatah-pramanya). We reserve the treat- 
ment of this logical problem for a subsequent paper. 

Nagarjuna’s argument applies against both these theories. He enters 
a strong caveat against all philosophers who advocate one or the other 
theory, though not necessarily both. The gravamen of his complaint 
lies in the inherent impossibility of the same thing being the subject 
and the object of the same act. 

As for the present argument, Nagarjuna shows with considerable 
force of logic that the concepts of cognition and cognitum, subject 
and object are relative, and one cannot be thought of without the other. 
If cognition as an organ be numerically and functionally different from 
the cognitum, the dependence of the former upon the latter will de- 
prive it of all claim to be known and proved by itself. Dependence 
upon a foreign element is incompatible with the self-autonomy of 
cognition, either as an act or as an organ. 

It may be urged: What is the harm if cognitions qua organs are 
supposed to be independent of the objects to be known by them? In 
reply to this, Nagarjuna observes : 

Verse XLL If cognitions are known or proved without a necessary 
reference to the objects, as you assert, these cognitions will not be 
known as having necessary relation to any cognitum. 

The idea is: If a cognition be self-contained and self-centred, it will 
not have any reference to any object. It will then cease to be the cogni- 
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tion of a fact. But cognition which is not the cognition of anything 
is a chimera. 

If the cognitions stand in necessary relation with their objects, you 
cannot maintain that cognitions are proved irrespective of their objects. 
In other words, this will entail die abandonment of your thesis of 
self-cognition or self-validation. 

Verse XLII. Suppose we admit that cognitions are realized with 
necessary reference to their objects, what will be the harm? Well, this 
admission will involve the further admission of the antecedent exis- 
tence of the cognitions as accomplished facts. The reason is that no- 
thing can be supposed to have reference to and stand in need of another 
unless it is already found to be in existence. 

To admit that cognitions come into being having necessary reference 
to and thus standing in need of their relevant objects will amount to 
the metaphysical fallacy of bringing into existence of what already is 
in existence. This will be a case of wasted labour of love. It is exactly 
on a par with the logical fallacy called ‘proof of a proved fact’ (sid- 
dhasadham). When an arguer seeks to prove for the conviction of his 
opponent any fact which the latter does not dispute, the former is 
accused of proving a proved fact. It is sheer waste of energy and skill. 
An argument is necessary only when there is a doubt regarding any 
fact at issue. 

Nagarjuna uses the expression siddhasadhana in such a way as can be 
supposed to admit of twofold explanation. Cognitions as organs of 
proof may be supposed to be proved by themselves or by the objects 
to be known. The first alternative is ruled out of court, and the second 
alternative is elaborately criticized by Nagaijuna. If however it be 
supposed that cognitions come into play in dependence upon their 
objects, the former must be conceded to have prior existence as ac- 
complished facts. Certainly, when a thing is known to depend upon 
another, it must be conceded that the depending thing is already exis- 
tent. None but an existent can be supposed to depend upon or stand 
in need of another. If this be so, this question of dependence upon 
another fact, either for coming into existence or for proof of itself, 
will be entirely redundant. There is no meaning in trying to bring 
into existence what is already possessed of it, or to make known what 
is already known. 
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Verse XLIII. Furthermore, if cognitions qua organs are supposed 
to be proved by their reference to and consequent dependence upon 
the objects to be known, the proof of the objects will not be 
dependent upon the good offices of the organs. 

If cognitive organs are made to depend upon their objects either 
for proof or for existence, the independent existence of the objects 
would be presupposed by the act. In that case, the proof of objects 
will be independent of the services of the cognitive organs. But this 
is plainly absurd. Certainly, the objects to be proved cannot be sup- 
posed to furnish proof of the organs which are requisitioned for the 
proof of the former. 

Verse XLIV. If the objects to be known or proved are supposed 
to be known or proved independently of the good offices of the cogni- 
tive organs, the search for the latter will be entirely uncalled for. The 
cognitive organs are requisitioned for the proof of the objects. And 
if the objects themselves are already known and thus stand independent 
of any proof, the postulation of the different organs and their applica- 
tion will be absolutely abortive. 

Verse XLV. If, again, it be supposed by you that the cognitive or- 
gans are brought into existence and made effectual by the service of 
the things to be cognized, that will only lead to the entire subversion 
of the relation of the organs and the cognizables. 

If the cognitive organs are supposed to depend upon the cognizables 
in order to come into existence and function, the charge of inconse- 
quence will be ruled out, no doubt. But it will give rise to a grave 
disaster in the logical field. The status of organs and cognizables will 
suffer reversal. The organs will be reduced to the status of cognizables 
and the cognizables will be raised to the status of organs, because the 
nature of their services will be entirely revolutionized. The cognizable 
would have to be reckoned as organ, since it would serve as the ins- 
trument of the proof of the recognized organ and the latter would be 
degraded to the status of the former, because its very existence and 
functional success would be dependent upon the good offices of the 
cognizable. This reversal involved in the interchange of position or 
function is bound to give shock to the logical conscience of all believers 
in the logical tradition. 

Verse XLVI. Let it be supposed that the proof of the cognizable 
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is the consequence of the proof of the organ, because the former de- 
pends on the latter. Be it supposed again that the proof of the organ 
depends upon that of the cognizable. In that case neither of the two 
will be susceptible of proof. The reason is this: 

Verse XLVIX. The cognizables will be proved by the organs and 
those very organs will be proved by those very cognizables. If this be 
the situation, the cognizables will be responsible for the existence of 
the organs, and if the former again are supposed to be dependent upon 
latter for their very existence, the former will not be capable of bring- 
ing into existence the latter. 

If the proof and existence of one be supposed to depend upon that 
of the other and vice versa, neither will be independently existent. In 
other words, both of them would be non-existent. And thus none can 
afford to be the proof of the other. The reciprocal dependence of both 
the relata thus makes both of them non-existent figments. 

Verse XLVIII. To put it the other way about: If the organs be 
supposed to be proved by the cognizables, and the latter again are to 
be proved by the former, how can the cognizables, dependent as they 
are for their existence and functioning upon those very organs which 
are to be brought into play by them, be the proof of the organs ? 

The fallacy of reciprocal dependence, either in respect of genesis or in 
respect of cognition, lies in the failure to recognize the antecedent 
existence of one of the terms independently of die service of the odier. 
It must be recognized that the relation is at bottom one of cause and 
effect whether one term is believed to be dependent upon the other 
for its existence or its proof. The condition and the result cannot be 
self-identical. “Thus if A depended upon B and B in its trim depended 
upon A for its genesis or subsistence, and A depended in order to be 
cognized upon the cognition of B, and B again in order to be cognized 
were found to depend upon the cognition of A, the result would be 
a case of mutual dependence in respect of genesis, subsistence and 
cognition respectively .” 1 

Nagaijuna seems not to be satisfied by only pointing out the fallacy 
involved in a circular argument and therefore gives a concrete example 
which will convince even the most obtuse person of the absurdity 
involved in such tactics. 

1 Dr. Bagchi: Inductive Reasoning, p. 157. 
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Verse XLIX. If one were to say, the son is one which is generated 
by a father, and that father again is supposed to be generated by that 
very son, then we challenge the assertor of such a proposition to point 
out who is the son and who is the father. Who begets whom? The 
absurdity of such a proposition does not stand in need of further 
elaboration. 

The absurdity of the proposition is writ large upon its face, and 
it does not require any proof to be driven home, because it is self- 
transparent. Absurdity can neither be proved nor refuted unless the 
exposure of it does not constitute refutation enough. 

Nagarjuna claims that the same absurdity is involved in the supposi- 
tion that a cognizable is proved by an organ and the latter again by 
the former. The upshot is that none can make out what is the organ of 
proof and what the cognitum of it. It makes no difference whether 
the relation between them be one of ‘generator and generated’ or 
‘prover and proved’ or ‘cognizer and cognized’. In the first case, the 
causal relation will stand between the two terms directly and in the 
latter two the relation will hold between the cognitions of the same. 
Whether the organ is dependent upon the cognizable for its being, 
or the cognition of the former upon that of the latter, and vice versa, 
the fallacy of mutual dependence will be equally present. 

Verse L. We ask the opponent to prove who is the father and who 
is the son in the case cited above. Our doubt honestly arises since both 
of them are asserted to be possessed of the characteristics of father and 
soil. 

It is extremely difficult to make out who is the father and who is 
the son in the example cited above. Both of them are possessed of the 
character of fatherhood and sonship, since each one of them is believed 
to be the generator and also the generated. The generator is the 
father and the generated is the son. Each, being generator, is entitled 
to be considered as father. And each, being generated, is entitled to be 
considered as son. The doubt is quite legitimate, but does not admit of 
solution, since there is no characteristic which can distinguish the one 
from the other. 

The parallelism of the same persons being the father and the son of 
each other is exactly applicable to die issue between the organ and the 
cognizable. When the same thing is trotted out to be the organ and 
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its cognitum. and vice versa, the case is exactly parallel. The difficulty 
of determination of each of them either as the organ or as the cognitum 
is exactly the same. 

Verse LI. The upshot is that the organs are neither proved nor 
generated by themselves, nor by one another, nor by other organs, 
nor again by the cognizables; nor can they be supposed to be proved 
•without the help of any condition. 

It cannot be maintained that a perception is generated or made 
known by itself, that is to say, by that very perception. An inference 
also cannot be supposed to be conditioned or proved by that very 
inference; an analogy cannot be supposed to be proved by that very 
analogy; and a verbal testimony cannot be supposed to be proved by 
that very verbal testimony. It is not again possible to maintain that 
each is proved by inference and the rest, or inference by perception 
and the rest and so on. Nor is it possible to maintain that these organs 
are proved by another organ of a different kind, simply because there 
is no evidence of such an organ. And if it were possible, the same di- 
fficulty would arise with regard to it. We have also seen that the 
organs cannot be dependent upon their objects, either for existence 
or for proof. The situation will not be improved if the cognizables 
are taken separately or collectively and in different permutation and 
combination. The last alternative that these organs of proof are 
independent of any other condition in respect of their origin or 
function is doomed to failure. It is inconceivable that an event can 
happen without any condition preceding it. 

The conclusion is irresistible that the realist’s thesis that there are 
cognizables which are proved by their organs winch are equally exis- 
tent facts is only a dogmatic and uncritical assertion. So all the objec- 
tions based upon the postulation of the organs of proof or their cogni- 
zables are found on scrutiny to be the unreal figments of the realist’s 
imagination. 

Verse 3LII. If your contention that die celebrated masters conver- 
sant with the content and value of moral acts have enunciated the 
exact character of each such act be true, then you are under the obli- 
gation to demonstrate each such act and its content by way of distinct 
specification. 

For instance, you will have to demonstrate that these are the moral 
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acts and this is their content; this is morally good cognition and this 
its character. But such differentiation and specification have not been 
enunciated by the teachers of the tradition. The truth of the matter is 
that a thing and its character cannot be disentangled because they 
are ultimate unanalysable facts. So though these acts are also admitted 
by all followers of tradition, including Nagarjuna himself, it is not 
admitted by the latter that they have got intrinsic reality and distinctive 
character undetermined by a chain of causes and conditions. This is 
going to be explained in the next verse. 

Verse LIII. If the character goodness’ of the good acts and states 
is produced by a previous chain of causes and conditions, then this 
character will not be intrinsic to those acts and states, but will be an 
external fact, and as such it cannot be regarded as an integral factor of 
its being. 

The same law will apply to the morally bad ( akusala ) acts, since 
they are also dependent for their existence upon a previous causal 
chain. 

Verse LIV. If these good (and also bad) acts and states are believed 
to have an intrinsic reality and nature undetermined by a definite 
chain of causes and conditions, this will end in proving the futility of 
the observance of moral discipline enjoined for holy life. 

If you suppose that good acts do not derive their character of good- 
ness from antecedent conditions and so also the bad acts their character 
of badness, and indifferent acts their character of indifference, and that 
these characters are distinct and different from the phenomena in which 
they are embodied, this will make havoc of the whole scheme of moral 
life and discipline. This -will lead to the repudiation of the doctrine 
of causality. It is the cardinal doctrine of Buddhist ethics and ontology 
that every event comes into existence under the influence of a chain 
of antecedent conditions. Ethical indeterminism will involve the 
negation of this Law of Causation which is believed to be universal 
in its scope. Nothing is believed to be undetermined by an antecedent 
condition in Buddhist philosophy. An undetermined phenomenon 
will either be an eternal verity or a fiction, as has been observed by 
Udayana. But all ethical actions and states are believed to be deter- 
mined by a definite set of causal conditions. It has, therefore, been 
declared by the Master “One who comprehends die Law of Causation 
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(prat ityasamutp add) understands the religious truth ( Dharma ).” It 
follows as a corollary from this assertion that moral acts and religious 
values cannot be causally undetermined. If indeterminism is conceded 
in the ethical plane, the observance of the rules of holy life will have 
no consequence. 

Not only this. The denial of the law of causality will lead to the 
abrogation of the four Noble Truths. The origination of suffering is a 
case of causality. The denial of causality will ipso facto lead to the 
denial of origination of suffering. If there be no origination there can 
be no suffering. Suffering also is dependent upon a cause for its ex- 
istence. In the absence of suffering and its origin and the condition 
thereof, there will be no raison d’etre of annihilation of suffering. 
Annihilation of suffering presupposes the actual existence of suffering. 
And the repudiation of such annihilation will make enlightenment 
which is the way to this goal absolutely nugatory. Thus the admission 
of uncaused goodness or its opposite will subvert the whole course of 
spiritual discipline laid down in the scripture and the whole institution 
of monastic brotherhood ( sangha ), which is one of the pillars of 
Buddhism as religion, will be reduced to a mockery and fraud. 

Verse LV. If your contention were true, there would be no vice 
(evil), no virtue (good), nor even the conventional activities (individual 
and social). All tilings would have to be believed to be eternal being 
possessed of an intrinsic reality, since they would not be determined 
by causes and conditions. 

Well, these are the serious consequences of the repudiation of the 
law of causation. There would be no good action, nor a bad one. 
And all the empirical and conventional laws of social and individual 
conduct would lose their validity. Why so? The answer is that each 
and all of them are determined by antecedent causes and conditions. 
The denial of the law of causation which is the raison d’etre of all 
things will deprive all these facts of their title to existence. If, on the 
other hand, they are believed to be possessed of intrinsic and self- 
sufficient reality undetermined by any cause and condition, they will 
have to be accepted as eternal verities existing in their own right and 
suffering no change or lapse. The consequence of this preposterous 
doctrine will be the utter futility of all moral and spiritual discipline 
and endeavour. This will also be a case of flagrant contradiction of 
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the universally accepted truths of the Buddhist Faith. The Master has 
declared without reservation and beyond the possibility of doubt that 
all that exist are impermanent. 

Verse LVT. The same vicious consequence will invalidate the acts 
which are morally evil or are asserted to be conducive to the emanci- 
pation from metempsychosis. And consequently all impermanent 
things will transpire to be permanent entities. The selfsame logic, 
which has proved the moral value of the good to be impossible or 
eternally existent, will also entail the same consequences with regard 
to evil, indifferent and the liberating acts. And thus everything that 
is observed to be subject to origination and destruction will have to 
be regarded as bereft of these characteristics. They will be in your 
theory eternal and unalterable verities. The result will be the negation 
of all moral and religious activities. So this cannot be an acceptable 
interpretation. 

As regards the realist’s contention that in the absence of the .intrinsic 
reality of things, the whole system of nomenclature will be reduced 
to nonsense as no name can be attached to an unreal fact, we give the 
following reply. 

Verse LVD. Well, one who affirms that names are inherently sig- 
nificant and real will be under the obligation to admit that the thing 
bearing the name is also possessed of intrinsic reality. We are not con- 
cerned over it, since we do not assert that a name has any intrinsic reality. 

It is you, the realist, who affirm that names have intrinsic reality. 
The onus of proof of the reality of the tiling which bears the name rests 
upon you. You will have to accept the logical consequence that is 
entailed by the reality of the name. Certainly, the name must refer to 
a real entity if it is to be real. But so far as our position stands, we 
cannot subscribe to this view. The name also is believed by us to be 
bereft of intrinsic reality. It is thus an unreal appearance. So the 
whole contention of the realist collapses like a house of cards. 

Verse LVIII. Moreover, if the name be admitted to be an unreal 
convention, let it be considered whether it can refer to a real or unreal 
entity. Whether it be referred to a real or an unreal, your thesis will 
fail to materialize in either case. 

An unreal name cannot attach either to a real or an unreal tiring. 
Both these alternatives will lead to the abrogation of the thesis. Cer- 
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tainly, a real cannot have an unreal name. That would imply that the 
name which is unreal is real — which is a contradiction in terms. If 
the unreal name be supported to attach to an unreal entity, that would 
be a downright nonsense. There can be no occasion for naming an 
unreal fiction. So the whole argument based upon nomenclature 
topples down. 

Verse LIX. Further, all things have already been proved to be 
devoid of intrinsic reality. So this censure relates to a position which 
is not asserted by us. 

Well, we have taken elaborate pains to establish the intrinsic un- 
reality of all that exists. The establishment of the thesis eo ipso involves 
the unreality of names. But you misunderstand the whole thing and 
taking your stand upon the reality of the custom of naming elect to 
accuse me of the absurdity of attaching real names to unreal tilings. 
This is nothing short of perversion of my position. I never affir m the 
reality of names. So this censure does not assail me in the least. It, 
on the contrary, implies that you are fighting against a figment of 
your imagination. 

As regards your charge that the admission of intrinsic reality outside 
the circle of existent tilings lays an obligation upon me for the demons- 
tration of an entity possessing this reality, the answer is: 

Verse LX. It has been presumed that I made the assertion that 
reality exists, though not in the existent things. But this is entirely far 
from the truth, and so the presumption has no basis. 

We neither refute the reality of things, nor assert the reality of any- 
thing outside the pale of existents. So the entire animadversion upon 
me is inspired by a perverted belief that I endorse the reality of any- 
thing other than the existents, and consequently the onus of proof of 
such a tiling lies on my shoulder. This is of a piece with the previous 
censures, and requires no answer from us. 

As regards the charge that negation presupposes the reality of the 
negatum and thus the negation of reality of things presupposes the 
previous affirmation of it on die part of the absolutist, the answer 
is stated below. ■ 

Verse LXI. If negation is relevant only to an existent fact, the 
doctrine of Sunyata is established by your denial. You are candid 
in th< denial of the doctrine of the intrinsic unreality of things. 
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If your position that negation is possible only of a real existent and 
not of an unreal fiction be true, your denial of the doctrine of intrinsic 
unreality of things will end in the establishment of the truth of the 
doctrine. Your denial of intrinsic unreality will have for its presup- 
position the truth of the negatum. Thus you will be a convert to the 
credo of the absolutist. 

Verse LXII. You negate the doctrine of stinyatd and at the same 
time affirm that sunyata does not exist. By this, your thesis that nega- 
tion is admissible only in respect of a real negatum is automatically 
relinquished. 

You seek to refute the absolutist’s position of the intrinsic unreality 
of things, which is called sunyata. And at the same time you assert 
that sunyata is an impossibility. This runs counter to your thesis that 
negation is always possible only of a real existent and not of a non- 
existent. Your denial of sunyata should presuppose its reality from 
your standpoint. 

Verse LXIII. Furthermore, I do not undertake to negative any 
position, nor do I believe in the reality of any negatum. So when you 
charge me “you negative it”, you indulge in false and futile recrimi- 
nation. 

Were it a fact that I undertook to negative any position or fact, 
then certainly you would be justified in advancing this charge against 
me. As regards your contention that the negatum must be a real fact, 
it will suffice to observe that there is nothing to be negated by me. So 
the question of reality or unreality of the negatum has no raison d'etre 
so far as I am concerned. When it is established that all entities are 
destitute of intrinsic reality and consequently a real negatum or a real 
negation are only figments of a muddled intellect, the accusation that 
I, as an exponent of this philosophy, am guilty of contradicting a real 
fact is not only unfair but also defamatory. And it is a false defamation 
at that. 

As regards the charge formulated in verse XII that if there be no 
reality then the argument denying reality of things is without a pur- 
pose, for a non-existent fiction does not require any argument to 
prove its unreality, our answer is: 

Verse LXIV. You contend that the non-existence of a fiction is 
proved by itself and does not stand in need of a negative proposition 
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to affirm it and so the assertion of this negation does not carry any 
meaning. To this our reply is that the assertion only makes known 
that it (an existent) is unreal. Certainly, it (assertion) does not by virtue 
of its causal efficiency bring about the cessation of reality. 

You contend that a non-existent fiction does not require any state- 
ment, much less an argument, to prove its unreality. A fiction (say a 
square circle) stands contradicted by itself. What purpose is then 
served by your assertion: “All that exists is destitute of reality”? 
Our answer is: Well, our assertion does not propose to rob tilings of 
their reality, thus serving to make unreal what is real. It only serves 
to make manifest the truth that things are devoid of intrinsic reality, 
as reality is not capable of being discerned in any of them. This can be 
brought home by an apt illustration. Suppose that when Devadatta 
is absent from his home, somebody asserts “Devadatta is at home”. 
A knowledgeable person corrects him by saying “No, he is not at 
home”. This corrective does not actually make Devadatta non-exis- 
tent at home, but only communicates his factual absence from home. 
Analogously the assertion “There is no reality in anything” does not 
make things unreal, but only communicates the absence of reality 
which is true of all that is found to exist. 

As regards the animadversion delivered in the four consecutive 
verses No. XIII to XVI, we give the following reply: 

Verse LXV. You have delivered a protracted discourse making 
the example of the mirage your basis. Listen to our clarification of 
the issue how that example becomes perfectly appropriate. 

Verse LXVI. If the erroneous belief in the water in the mirage were 
possessed of an intrinsic reality, it would not be produced by any 
cause. Whereas this belief is brought into being by a set of definite 
conditions and causes, it must be an instance of the doctrine of Mnyatd. 

If the illusion of water in the mirage were possessed of an intrinsic 
reality, it would not be produced by a set of causal conditions. But it 
is brought into existence by a set of definite conditions, viz., the mirage, 
the misdirected vision and unvigilant mentality and unfounded belief 
(ayoniso manaskara). Being produced under the stress of a definite 
set of causal conditions, the phenomenon cannot obviously be credited 
with intrinsic reality. This has been plainly established in the forego- 
ing discourse. 
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Verse LXVII. Furthermore, if this mistaken belief were existent 
in its own reality and nature, who would be able to combat it? As 
regards the remaining charges, they are only consequential and accor- 
dingly He exposed to this very line of criticism- So the censure you 
pronounce falls short of the target, so far as I am intended to be. 

If the perception of water in mirage be possessed of an intrinsic 
reahty of its own, it will not be susceptible to contradiction. To be 
sure, the nature of things cannot be cancelled and contradicted. For 
instance, the heat of fire, the fluidity of water, the non-resistance of 
space are naturally inherent and thus not capable of being cancelled. 
But this mistaken belief under consideration admits of cancellation 
and rebuttal and so must be believed to be devoid of reality. This 
line of argument will also apply to the object, the subject and the 
rest and will prove that they also cannot lay any claim to intrinsic 
reahty. The sixfold dialectic based upon the assumption of the reality 
of the belief consequently turns out to be a pleasant illusion. As 
regards the charge of the unreahty of the logical ground, our answer 
to it is: 

Verse LXVIII. The charge of the unreaHty of the logical ground 
stands refuted by this very line of reasoning. The line of argument 
that has been employed to refute the sixfold dialectic should also be 
adopted in the case under consideration. 

Verse LXIX. The reason advanced by the realist to prove the 
impossibihty of negation in all the three divisions of time stands refuted 
in advance, since the position covered is precisely identical. On the 
contrary, the reason asserting the impossibihty of negation in all the 
three divisions of time will be welcomed and endorsed by the advocate 
of the universal unreahty of things. 

The reason advanced by the realist to refute the possibility of nega- 
tion in the three divisions of time ought to be regarded as refuted in 
advance. Why so, you may ask? The answer is that you set out to 
prove that negation of the reahty of things by the absolutist is impos- 
sible. Granted that the argument is successful, what is the result you 
achieve by it? Your success would imply that your negation of the 
absolutists’ position is correct. The absolutist negates the reahty of 
tilings and you negate this negation. The absolutist’s negation is im- 
possible according to your argument, and if so how will your negation 
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of this negation be in a different position? If negation as such be logi- 
cally impossible, your negation of this impossible negation will also 
have no logic to support it. In other words, in the absence of the 
negation of reality, which the absolutist seeks to prove, your negation 
will have no object to negate. That being so, your contention that 
the absolutist’s negation stands negated proves to be a hollow unmean- 
ing proposition. 

On the contrary, the reason you employ to prove the unreality and 
impossibility of negation as a fact will come handy to the absolutist. 
You will establish the thesis of the absolutist who endorses the un- 
reality of all things including that of negation. Negation and affirma- 
tion are equally unreal according to the absolutist and when you prove 
the unreality of negation, you are unwillingly playing the role of an 
advocate of the absolutist’s position. You are not conscious that you 
are destroying your own case. 

The assertion that the realist’s reason of the impossibility of negation 
in the three divisions of time stands refuted may admit of an alternative 
explanation. 

The argument has already been disposed of in Verse LXIII in which 
the absolutist disclaims all responsibility for the consequential presup- 
position of the negatum. 

Suppose despite these decisive arguments, the realist would insist 
on the reality of negation in the three divisions of time. He may assert 
that there may be a cause which is antecedent, which is subsequent 
and Which is synchronous. Thus, for instance, the father is the an- 
tecedent cause of the son; the pupil is the subsequent cause of the 
teacher 1 ; and the lamp is the synchronous cause of illumination. 
Negation and negatum also stand in causal relation. The impossibility 
of negation, either as a causal determinant or as a determinate effect, 
shows that negation of anything, far less of the reality of all things, is 
not logically tenable. 

The absolutist would rejoin “Does the realist believe in the reality 
of negation?” If the answer be in the affirmative, all the three absurdi- 

1 The idea seems to be that the status and function of the teacher are relative 
to those of the pupil. A person cannot become a teacher unless he has a pupil 
to teach . The tutelage of the pupil is thus a determinant condition of the 
attainment of the status of teacher in spite of the fact that it is a subsequent 
event in the chronological scale. The priority of the pupil is only logical. 
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ties demonstrated by him will a fortiori stare him in the face. If the 
answer be in the negative, he will fail in his self-appointed task of 
refuting the position of the absolutist. The absolutist does not disguise 
his disbelief in the reality of things. And the negation of all entites 
is his mission. If the realist is to negate this negation, he cannot escape 
the charges put forward by him. Moreover, if the realist believes in 
the reality and possibility of negation, he will go back upon his thesis. 
And this admission on his part will leave open the possibility of the 
negation of reality of all things to the absolutist. 

Verse LXX. All activities and interests will remain in a secure 
position for a person, who believes in the ultimate truth of sunyata, 
as expounded in this work. Nothing will be safe and secure for the 
man who does not subscribe tq sunyata as the final estimate of truth. 

All interests, mundane and extra-mundane, will be perfectly safe- 
guarded to the person who believes in the universal truth of sunyata. 
One may enquire how and why all these interests, social, intellectual, 
religious and ethical, will receive their justification and fulfilment 
from this philosophy? The answer is obvious. The law of causation, 
on which the whole Buddhist discipline is founded, can find its ra- 
tional justification from this philosophy alone. If the law of causation 
is vindicated, the four Noble Truths, which constitute the bedrock 
of moral and spiritual disciplines, will stand vindicated as verities. 
The four noble truths will .make safe provision for the spiritual and 
empirical results of monastic life. The latter will ensure the attain- 
ment of all excellences, including final emancipation. To such an 
enlightened person the truth of the triple jewel, viz., the Buddha, the 
Law and the Monastic Order, will become a matter of transparent and 
unassailable conviction. The believer in the truth of the law of 
causation will automatically believe in the truth of dharrna (moral 
excellence), the cause of it and the effect of it. He will consequently 
believe in adharma (moral degradation), the cause of it and the effects 
of it. The believer in dharma and adharma, and their causes and effects, 
will naturally believe in the passions and defilements, their causes and 
effects. To the believer in all these events, the belief in the distinction 
of higher and lower courses of life, the attainment of these states of 
existence, the way to these states, the deliverance from them and the 
means of deliverance therefrom, will come naturally and with un- 
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wavering certitude. Even the mundane laws of individual conduct, 
social behaviour, political affiliations and every rule and regulation 
for the profitable and useful conduct of the affairs of life will have 
their metaphysical justification and explanation from this doctrine. 
In one word, all institutions will derive their meaning and significance 
from this law. The whole truth, which we have sedulously endevoured 
to expound in this book, has been stated in a nutshell in the verse: 

“I offer my obeisance to the Enlightened One who is without 
a peer, who has declared that Sunyata , Law of Causation and the 
Middle Path are identical in import.” 

Here ends the work of the venerable teacher Nagarjuna. 



CHAPTER II 

CANDRAKlRTI’S EXPOSITION OF THE MADHYAMIKA 
POSITION IN LOGIC 

candrakirti raises the logical problem in connection with the eluci- 
dation of the position of Nagarjuna that the concept of causality is 
a logically unwarranted convention. Nagarjuna asserts in the first 
verse of Chapter I of the Mulamadhyamika-Karika that no entity 
can be said to be produced by a cause. Now, Candrakirti quotes a 
real or a hypothetical opponent challenging the validity of this asser- 
tion. Is this assertion inspired by authentic knowledge produced 
by an authentic organ or not? In the former alternative, Nagarjuna 
puts himself under the logical obligation to state in a definite manner 
that there are such organs and that their number is such and such, 
and they have definite characteristics conversant with definite objects. 
Moreover, he ought to embark upon the discussion whether the 
authentic cognitions are produced by themselves or by others or by 
j both, or without any cause at all, that is, promiscuously. 

If, on the other hand, the conviction of the irrationality of cau- 
sation cannot be proved to be produced by any authentic cognition, 
the assertion will be baseless and will not carry conviction. The 
knowledge of a fact cannot be accepted to be authentic if it has not 
the support of an authentic cognitive organ ( pramana ) at its back. 
A thing not known can be known only by a recognized organ of 
knowledge and not otherwise. On the assertion of the sceptic him- 
self the knowledge of the irrationality of causation is not supported 
by any cognitive proof, and as such it cannot commend itself as an 
authentic assertion. If no proof were necessary to warrant the 
validity of an assertion, then any assertion would pass muster. His 
assertion that nothing is real can be confronted by the opposite 
assertion that all things are real. His conviction that things are 
unproduced will be countered by the opposite assertion that all tilings 
are produced. As regards the question of truth and falsity, validity 
and invalidity, it will not simply arise, because the criterion of the 
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verdict of a recognized organ is neither available nor thought to 
be necessary. 

If the Madhyamika affirms that he has no conviction of the 
truth of the assertion that things are not capable of being produced, 
then his confession will deprive him of any pretension to write a 
dissertation for the conviction of uninstructed people. Certainly a 
man cannot hope to prove any position to the satisfaction of others 
when he himself lacks conviction of the same. The upshot will be 
that the reality of things qua causes and effects will stand unrefuted. 
The failure of the sceptic to prove the falsity of phenomena 
amounts to the admission of their truth. 

In answer to these charges, the absolutist observes that all the 
consequences alleged by the logician are hypothetical issues 
which proceed from misunderstanding of the fundamental position 
adopted by him. The Madhyamika does not claim that he has anv 
conviction either way. Accordingly the question whether 
the conviction is conditioned by an authentic organ of knowledge 
or otherwise has no basis. The fact is that conviction is a relative 
psychosis and has significance only as the opposite of doubt 
or uncertitude. The Madhyamika philosopher is not disturbed by 
any doubt and so the attainment of certitude as the antidote to it is 
uncalled for. It is as unreal as the interrogation of the length and the 
breadth of an ass’s horn. The consequential issues regarding the 
organs of knowledge, their number, their characteristics, and their 
genesis and objects, are thus only the cobwebs of imaginary constr- 
uction, which do not require any refutation from the absolutist. 

But what about the categorical assertions such as “Things are not 
produced by themselves or others or both or without a cause” and 
the like? These assertions are assuredly the deliverances of categorical 
certitude. The answer is that the categorical proposition, 
is the exponent of a conviction not of the philosopher but of 
the general rim of people. The average man of the world 
labours under the superstition that causality is real and he can be 
corrected of his bias by the exposure of die absurd implications of 
his beliefs. The use of logical canons by the absolutist is not inspired 
by his personal faith but by that of the person who has to be disabused. 
The philosopher who is enlightened in the inward significance of 
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the phenomenal world knows that these logical concepts cannot be 
proved to have an ultimate validity and he only asserts this fact which 
it is for the opponent to disprove. But it may be asked “Has not the 
philosopher any conviction of his own ?” This question however 
does not deserve any answer. Who can say whether he has any con- 
viction or not ? The real answer would be the maintenance of per- 
fect silence. So the question of conviction and of its rationality has 
no raison d’etre. 

But if the enlightened philosopher has no reason to offer, how 
can he edify the uninitiated people regarding the ultimate truth? 
The answer is that though the arguments employed by the philoso- 
pher have no validity from his own standpoint, they have their neces- 
sary value for the conviction of the people who believe in the logical 
categories. The case is exactly analogous to the false conviction of 
people and its correction regarding the nature of the human body. 
Average people are enamoured of their physical organism and believe 
it to be pure and lovely though its impurity and ungainliness are 
much too true. The Tathagata (the enlightened one) seeing the 
pitiful plight of such ignorant people creates a phantom person and 
makes him deliver a sermon to enlighten them of the real nature of 
tilings and ultimately cures them of their deep-rooted 
nescience. The procedure of the philosophers is also akin to this. 
They succeed in disabusing them of their superstitious beliefs in the 
truth of causality and the like by means of arguments which are 
bound to be accepted as valid by the people concerned. It has 
been urged that the truth of causality is attested by experience and 
so cannot be brushed aside by any dialectic. But this defence has 
no weight. Logic knocks it out as a hollow error just like the ex- 
perience of a double moon. The experience being causally deter- 
mined stands in the same position with all other phenomena and its 
validity cannot be established. The first chapter of the MtllaMa - 
dhyatnikaKarika combats this superstition of the validity of the causal 
law and the remaining chapters are directed to confute the other un- 
founded beliefs. It is established that the procedure of formal logic 
is based upon uncritical convention and has only a pragmatic value 
to a limited extent. It is absolutely irrelevant and inconsequential 
in the determination of the nature of ultimate truth. 
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It may be contended in defence by the logician that the question 
of proof and its condition and object has the sanction of intellectual 
convention and exigencies of thought. It is not claimed by him that 
these logical concepts have ultimate metaphysical validity. Logic 
as a formal discipline is interested in putting these concepts on a 
scientific and intelligible basis. Sophists and deluded logicians 
have destroyed their rational basis by false definitions. The task of 
true logic is to formulate sound and correct definitions in order to 
show that the science of Logic is erected upon an unshakable rational 
foundation and it only tries to accomplish this task. But this defence 
of the reformist logicians headed by Dignaga does not carry 
conviction to the absolutist and the sceptic. If the definitions and 
theories sponsored by older logicians of the orthodox Nyaya School 
were contrary to the empirical truth, they would eo ipso be scouted 
as illogical vagaries, being opposed to the nature of things and nor- 
mal experience. The logical reforms would in that case meet with 
justification. But such is not felt to be the case by us. So the whole 
labour of the reformer is reduced to an uncalled for waste of ingenuity. 
Moreover, the fundamental postulate of epistemology that there are 
congnizable truths, which are ascertained by recognized cognitive 
organs is only an uncriticized assumption. The whole question 
has been thrashed out in the Vigrahavyavartarii . 1 If things are 
validated by cognitive organs, what is the guarantee of the validity 
of the latter ? The problem has been shelved by the logician and so 
his pretension to propound authentic definitions cannot deceive the true 
philosophers who are conversant with their fundamental weakness. 

Furthermore, the logical reformist (such as Dignaga) admits only 
two cognitive organs in conformity with the supposed two-fold 
nature of things, viz., the fact of being (i) self-characterized unique 
particular (svalaksana) and (ii) the universal samanyalaksam. 
The former is cognized by perception and the latter by inference. 
There is no necessity for the admission of other cognitive organs as. 
has been done by the Naiyayika, because experienced facts cannot 
have any character other than these two. These two characteristics 
are accordingly held to be the differentiae of things. But it might 
be asked “Do these defferentiae belong to independent entities or 
1 See para I Ch.I 
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not?” If the first alternative be accepted, then there would be 
entities which are different from the two differentiae, viz. particular- 
ity and universality. The existence of other facts would necessitate 
another organ, because the two organs are occupied with the 
characteristics alone. So die postulation of twofold character 
will not thus be adequate to entire reality. If, on the other hand 
there be no independent entities as substrata, the twofold character 
will have no basis. The whole conception of defining character and 
definable entities is only a logical device inspired by intellectual ine- 
rtia which precludes a deeper probe into things. If the defining cha- 
racter does not pertain to anydiing independent, the concept of the 
definable transpires to be an unreal homeless abstraction. And 
in the absence of the definable entity, the raison d’etre of definition 
will disappear. 

Let it be supposed that definition qua defining characteristic is 
not different from the thing defined, but identical with it. The 
Sanskrit word ‘laksana’ should not be construed in the instrumen- 
tal case, that is to say, as an instrument by which a thing is defined, 
but as the accusative of the act. In other words the defining charac- 
teristic should be understood as identical with the tiling defined. 
So the contingency of a differentia as other than the defined entity 
and consequently of their relation will not be disturbing issues. But 
tliis supposition will not be anything but a bluff. The concept of a 
differentia other than the entity defined is not an uncalled for indul- 
gence of fancy, but enforced by the logical necessity of understanding 
a thing as different and distinct from others. The issue is that even 
if a thing be conceived to be a unique individual the conception of 
its uniqueness and individuality apart from the individual cannot be 
avoided by any device. So the question “What makes the indivi- 
dual unique and different from others ?” must be confronted. The 
concept of a self-defined entity is not a self-explanatory ultimate fact 
but presupposes for its proper understanding another concept of 
instrument which serves to make it different to our understanding. 
So the difficulty remains as it was. 

It may be contended that the differentiaitng instrument is nothing 
but our cognition of the thing defined, and the cognition is also a 
unique, self-characterized individual. So the issue of an entity other 
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than the self-characterized unique individual does not simply arise. 
But this defence does not seem to be satisfactory. Now, the uncom- 
mon character of a thing which is proper to it is called the unique 
character of it. For instance, ‘hardness’ of earth, ‘the appre- 
hension of a thing’ by an intuitive feeling, ‘the comprehension of an 
object’ by understanding and so on, are known as the difming chara- 
cters of the relevant entity. 1 Now the logician’s interpretation makes 
the characters identical with the entities and in order to make possi- 
ble the idea of differentiation regards the cognition of the same as 
the differentia, and tins cognition again is also regarded as a unique 
individual. In other words, one individual is supposed to be the 
differentia of another individual. But this apology does not seem to 
be better than a prevarication. Granted that the cognition is a uni- 
que individual. Yet as an instrument of differentiation, it must be 
different from its object, viz., the tiling defined. And the admission 
of a differentia other than the thing differentiated will open the 
floodgates of the same difficulties as alleged before. 

It may be affirmed that the admission of an object of differentia- 
tion other than the differentia does not involve any difficulty. For in- 
stance, the cognition of hardness in earth is the definition and its 
object hardness is different from it. And as hardness is not anything 
different from the individual which it is supposed to qualify and 
define, the objections based on the numerical difference of the de- 
fining character and of the defined object will have no ground. But 
this supposition is not also free from difficulty. Granted that the cog- 
nition is a unique individual and yet serves to define its object; but 
since the cognition cannot be the object of another cognition or of 
itself it will not be capable of being subsumed under the class of 
congnizables. Such being the case the assertion of the logician 
that there are two classes of congnizables, viz., individual and uni- 
versal, has to be explicated as follows: First, there are individuals 
which are objects of definition and differentiation and as such capa- 
ble of being classed under cognizables (premeya). Secondly, there are 
other individuals which are instruments of differentiation but not 
cognizables, e. g. a cognition. If on the other hand the cogni- 
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tion as the differentia be explained as the object of differentiation it 
must have another cognition as the instrument of its differentiation. 
The second cognition also will be in the same position, and as such 
will require another cognition to make it cognizable. Tins must 
lead to an infinite regress. 

It has been contended that a cognition does not require another 
cognition to make it known. It is known by itself, and as such 
does not cease to be cognizable. But the conception of self-cog- 
nition cannot be justified. If the cognition be a unique individual 
and not different from itself, how can it serve as its own defining 
characteristic? It can do so only if there be an entity, distinct and 
different from it, which is to be defined by it. The identity of the 
definable and the defining characteristic is not logically conceiva- 
ble. A cognition cannot be the differentia of itself since it cannot 
be the object of differentiation and the act of differentiation at the 
same time. As regards the question of the possibility of self-cog- 
nition an analytic examination of it is given in the work Aryaratnacu- 
dapariprccha as follows 

“One who sets about to examine the mind as distinct from the cognitive 
acts fails to find any such tiring. He finds only a stream of mental acts. Now, a 
cognition as a mental act can arise only if there is an object to be cognized. If the 
mental act be its own object, are the act and the object identical or different? 
If they are two and are numerically different, there must arise two mental acts 
in each case, one as the object and the other as the act, of which there is 
no evidence. The other alternative that they are identical cannot stand a logical 
test. Certainly a mental act cannot operate upon itself as it can do upon an alien 
entity. The concept of a cognition intuiting its own self is as absurd as to suppose 
that the sword can cut itself or the tip of finger can touch its own self ”. 1 

So the attempt to justify the concept of definition on the basis 
of self-intuition is only a hypothesis of despair. 

The entire issue can be logically adjudged by the following 
dialectic. Is the differentia different and distinct from the definable 
or identical with the latter ? If it be different it will not be its differen- 
tia, just as other characteristics, which belong to other things, are not 
regarded as its differentia. The relation of difference is the same 
between what is supposed not to belong to it and what is supposed 
to serve as its defining characteristic. So the supposed characteris- 
tic being other than the definable will fail to serve as its definition. 

MV, PP» 62“3> 
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The definable also will not be anything distinct from what is not defi- 
ned. If, on the other hand, the defining character and the thing defined 
be identical, then both will forfeit their individuality. There will be 
no defining character, because of its merger in the thing to be defined. 
The supposed defining character will thus have no individuality and 
as such the thing to be defined will also have none, because the indivi- 
duality is constituted by the attributes set forth in the definition. 

The fact of the matter can be made intelligible if the logical 
convention of the definition as a device of explanation of the nature 
of things can be sized up as only a pons asinorum. Its utility as an aid 
to the understanding of a confused concept cannot be denied. But 
it cannot be a safe guide to the determination of the ultimate nature 
of things. It is good in so far as it goes and in so far as we choose 
to remain content with the practical value of our inherited concepts. 
Any criticism, which serves to expose the uncritically accepted 
conventions of thought, is bound to give shock to our cherished 
beliefs. But Nagarjuna and his exponents dared to give a merci- 
less probe into the conventions and postulates of empirical logic and 
science and his relentless dialectic has exposed the unreliability and 
hollowness of most of them. The concept of definition, which is 
based upon the analysis of an entity into a substantive and an 
adjective, is shown by him to founder upon the issue of their rela- 
tionship. A thing can only be sundered by abstract thought ; but 
individuality is lost in the process and cannot be restored unless the 
whole analytic stratagem is admitted to be a fiction of conceptual 
thought. The two elements which a definition asserts refuse to be 
brought together in harmony. If they stand in the relation of other- 
ness, they will fail to serve the purpose. If, again, they are identical, 
the whole concept of definition has to be jettisoned. 

It cannot again be accepted as an explanation, if it is supposed 
that the relation should be set down as one which cannot be explained, 
that it is inexplicable and indescribable. Because, this is only a de- 
vice of escapism. The concept of indescribability can be accepted as 
an estimation of facts, when they are not known as distinct and diffe- 
rent. But if the defining character and the defined entity be not 
known to be distinct facts, both of them will evaporate as nullities. 
So the relation cannot be set down as an indescribable concept. 
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Furthermore, if cognition be the instrument of determination 
of a thing* there must be an agent who is to operate the instrument. 
The concept of instrument presupposes an agent as a matter of ne- 
cessity. It cannot be supposed that cognitive consciousness (citta) 
will serve the purpose of an agent. Cognition qua original consci- 
ousness takes stock of a thing as such and the derivative mental pheno- 
mena (caitasa) are conversant with specific character of things. So 
consciousness qua cognition and that again as specific acts cannot 
have a homogeneous function in which the contribution of one 
can be regarded as subordinate to that of the other. The concept of 
agent ( Kartr ) and that of an instrument (karana) and an object and so 
on are intelligible only because the principal action, which is the pro- 
vince of the agent, is made possible by the subordinate operations 
contributed by the different factors. For example when a man cuts 
a tree with an axe, the axe is regarded as an instrument because the 
quota contributed by it is subordinated to the act of the cutter. But 
so far as cognitive acts are concerned, it is difficult to spot out a prin- 
cipal operation to which an instrument can contribute its quota as a 
subordinate ally. So the concepts of instrument and agent are en- 
tirely irrelevant in the context of cognitive acts. 

An appeal to scriptural denial of an agentive soul will not help 
the understanding of the issue. Certainly no Buddhist can take his 
stand on the possibility of a soul as an agent. But the concept of 
instrument is unintelligible without an agent. In the absence of the 
latter the former will have no raison d’etre. 

It may be urged that such fastidious tests are not applicable to 
the case under consideration. These usages of ‘defining character’ 
and ‘definable’ are only metaphorical expressions like ‘the doll’s 
body’, or ‘the head of RHhu. 1 The expressions are current coins of 
popular parlance. Certainly nobody is deluded into thinking 
that the doll has a separate body or Rahu a separate head. Such is the 
case with the logical definition also. But it is only a lame apology 
based on a fictitious analogy. The concepts of body and head are 
interrelated and so the assertion of one demands that of another. 

1 R3hu is believed to be the head of a dragon who was severed in two parts. 
The head is called Rahu and the trunk Ketu. So the expression, Rahu’s 
head is only an uncritical assertion. The possessive case has no meaning. 
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Thus when any person says that there is a body or a head, the 
question naturally arises “Whose head is it ?” or “Whose body 
is it ?” But the logical definitions, such as hardness of earth, are 
not intended to be metaphorical expressions. The impossibility 
of earth apart from hardness makes these serious assertions a source 
of confusion. These definitions are apt to produce the impression 
of a separate earth substance as the locus of the attribute of hard- 
ness. Of course the philosophers of heterodox schools have 
propounded such definitions and they are consistent with their 
metaphysical theories. They believe that there is a substance apart 
from an attribute. But this is a heresy according to the Buddhist 
and so the uncritical imitation of the methodology of these 
unorthodox philosophers cannot be justified. If the views of 
heretical thinkers are to be endorsed, the other sources of know- 
ledge, apart from perception and inference, would demand 
recognition with equal plausibility. 

It has however been defended that the examples ‘the doll’s body’ 
etc. are apt parallels. They illustrate the truth that though there 
is no real difference between the adjective and the substantive, they 
serve as intelligible clues to the nature of things. Definitions also 
are not to be subjected to fastidious logical tests, but should be 
accepted as necessary aids to the understanding of the meaning of 
things and concepts. But this defence only shows that logical defini- 
tions are only uncritical devices of popular convention (samvrti) which 
is nothing but a case of ignorance. If logical definitions be useful for 
aiding the ignorant people, they must not be passed off as critical 
estimates of reality. It has been argued in defence that the system of 
definitions and classifications of the sources of knowledge and their 
contents are not to be regarded as philosophical ultimate truths. 
They are based upon popular conception and uncriticized conven- 
tion, and logic only seeks to reduce them to a system, more or less on 
pragmatic considerations. So the subtleties of dialectic are not to 
be pressed home. 

This confession of the logician yields an important result. The 
absolutists also assert that popular conceptions have no rational justi- 
fication. They must be accepted at their surface value and 
never mistaken as true estimates of entities. These conventions — 
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logical, ethical, psychological and also religious — have got their utility 
in their own spheres until the final enlightenment is reached. The 
logician, by his endeavour to give a metaphysical justification of 
these concepts, makes havoc of the popular conventions. Thus the 
logical reforms and innovations introduced by the school of Dignaga 
are calculated to discredit the popular conceptions and thus make 
confusion worse confounded. The absolutist is the champion of the 
popular convention and order and thinks it his duty to pull up and 
restrain the reformist from this wild goose chase. So if popular con- 
ception is to be respected, then the distinction of the defining chara- 
cter and the definable entity must be endorsed. And if they are to 
be treated as metaphysical verities, then both the concepts have to be 
thrown overboard as unreal constructions of fancy. The reformer’s 
affirmation of only two sources of knowledge based upon the two- 
fold character of things is an unjustifiable procedure. 

It has been argued that all these objections are based upon the appa- 
rent meaning of words used in a sentence. The grammatical signi- 
ficance based upon the analysis of the words into their elements, and 
the hypostasis of these meanings are not acceptable as true facts. So 
the grammatical meanings of words, namely, taksana { defining cha- 
racter) and laksya (the definable entity) should not be used as instru- 
ments of dialectic. But this argument does not appeal to us. The 
logician uses these words in his definitions and logical characterization 
of things, and yet refuses to accept their accredited meanings. This 
is nothing but arbitrary exercise of ingenuity. So the whole plea of 
the logicians that only two sources of knowledge {pramanas) have to 
be accepted in conformity with the twofold nature of things is as 
uncritical as the views of the logicians whom these reformers criticize. 
It must be admitted that verbal testimony and other sources of know- 
ledge have as much validity as perception and inference in the prag- 
matic field. 

Moreover the definition of perception, propounded by Dignaga 
and Dharmakfrti, as non-conceptual cognition’ fails to include such 
cases as‘ c The jar is pratyaksa (perceived)”. Here the object of percep- 
tion is also called pratyaksa. The word pratyaksa therefore has a 
twofold sense according as it relates to an object as well as cognition 
of it. It may be argued that this is a peculiarity of the Sanskrit idiom 
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that the same word pratyaksa is used in respect of the object as well 
as its cognition. The object of perceptual cognition is called pratyaksa 
in Sanskrit. The definition propounded has reference to the cogni- 
tion and not to the object. The object is also designated as pratyaksa 
only by extension of the meaning, that is to say, in the secondary 
sense. This is a case of transference of epidiet. But the problem 
is not a question of Unguis tic propriety alone. Let it be admitted 
that an object is called pratyaksa , because it is the condition of it. Let 
it also be admitted that the object is perceived; but it is difficult to 
justify the assertion “The jar is perceived”. The jar has no existence 
according to the Buddhist apart from the atoms. It is the atoms 
that are real entities. When these atoms are produced in an unbroken 
line of space they are perceived. A true perception has for its content 
the different atoms. The idea of one jar or one chair or one table 
is not conditioned and warranted by the objective real, because it 
is the atoms that are real and the ideas of one jar and the like are 
only conceptual constructions, arising from the basis of a numericaUy 
identical pragmatic utihty, e.g., the drawing of water and the like. 
So even if we accept the plea of the Buddhist epistemology that the 
condition of perception is the perceived object, it cannot be explained 
how such things as the jar, the chair and so on can be regarded as 
the objects of perception, when they do not exist at the time of per- 
ception. So it is not a case of mere transference of epithet. The 
rhetorical figure of transferred epithet is apposite only when one 
fact is designated as another on account of a recognized relationship. 
Thus, for instance, the cause is designated by the name of the effect 
in such propositions as “The birth of the Buddha is happy’ or “Butter 
is longevity”, because they are related as cause and effect. But the 
jar, the pen and the like are mere ideas and have no existence inde- 
pendent of the atoms. Besides, such concepts as ‘blue’ and the like 
have also no existence apart from the atoms of the earth etc. So 
they also cannot be regarded as objects of perception. But the 
popular belief and convention do not endorse such metaphysical 
distinctions, and if logic be only a systematization of popular con- 
vention it cannot leave out of account such assertions as “The jar 
is perceived”. The definition must be comprehensive enough to 
include all cases of approved usage regarding perceptual cognition. 
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Candrakirti next raises the question of the propriety of the term 
pratyaksa (lit. sense-perception) as the epithet of perceptual cognition. 
His contention is that the designation of perceptual cognition by 
reference to the sense as opposed to the object has no special justi- 
fication. But though this discourse seems to have only a linguistic 
value it has an important bearing on epistemology. The term 
pratyaksa ( prati aksa, prati pratigata and aksa means sense), ety- 
mologically means a cognition that is determined by a sense. But 
perceptual cognition is equally determined by an object and if empha- 
sis is to be laid upon the object element it should be designated as 
object-perception ( prativisaya ). The designation of pratyaksa (sense- 
perception) has been justified on the ground that though the sense 
and the object play equally important role in the emergence of per- 
ceptual cognition, it is called sense-perception, because the sense is 
the uncommon factor. The designation by reference to the un- 
common factor is almost customary. Such designations as ‘the 
sound of the drum’ or ‘the barley shoot’ are approved forms of 
expression, though there are other equally important factors which 
are the necessary conditions of sound or sprout. 

We admit the plausibility of the contention. But the case of 
perceptual cognition is not analogous. The designation of perceptual 
cognition by reference to the object would fail to bring out the 
distinction of one perception from that of another and this is the 
raison d'etre of the convential designation of perceptual cognition by 
reference to the sense and not the object. Thus, for instance, a self- 
same substance may be the object of tactual and visual perception 
or mental perception (manovijnana 1 , according to the orthodox Budd- 
hist epistemology. Thus the designation of perception by reference 
to the object, e.g. ‘jar-perception’, would not throw any light on 
the distinctive character of the cognition as to whether it is visual 
or tactual or mental. The designation by the sense makes this dis- 
tinction clear. 

The Buddhist logician of Dignaga’s school has deprived himself 
of this appeal and justification. He bases his classification of knowled- 
ge on the nature of the object. It is affirmed by him that perceptual 

1 Vide the Chapter on manovijnana in Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux . 
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cognition is entirely non-conceptual. The distinctive character 
of such cognition is made explicit by the conceptual interpretation 
which follows upon it. Whether the perceptual cognition pertains 
to colour or sound is determined by the conceptual interpretation 
(vikalpa) and so for this determination no appeal to the sense-organ 
is necessary. Moreover, a cognition is supposed to bear structural 
resemblance to the object and this structural affinity determines the 
cognition with reference to the object. The sense-organ, though 
it may be a condition of it, does not and need not make it more 
definite than the structural similarity. It would therefore be more 
appropriate to characterize a cognition, perceptual or non-perceptual 
alike, by reference to the relevant object and not the sense-organ 
from the standpoint of Buddhist epistemology. 

But the Buddhist logician may argue that in the matter of classi- 
fication he only follows the popular convention. Perceptual cogni- 
tion is called sense-perception (pratyaksa) and not object-perception 
( pratyartha ) in the popular parlance. The use of any other word 
would only make it unintelligible. Quite so, people call perceptual 
cognition sense-perception without reference to the object. But 
the logician insists on the ultimate validity of his definition and classi- 
fication and by this distorts the nature of things. The etymological 
meaning of the term pratyaksa has no bearing upon die character 
of perceptual cognition. It is not true that perceptual cognition 
rests on the sense-organ as its foundation, which the etymology 
would indicate. Popular convention has nothing to do either 
with etymology or the ontological theory of the logician. The 
logician’s definition of perceptual cognition as non-conceptual is 
only inspired by his metaphysical theory of simple reals. Ordinary 
people, uninitiated into the subtleties of Buddhist logic, do not sub- 
scribe to such niceties. The popular conception of perceptual cogni- 
tion gives wide berth to such ingenious distinctions and admits both 
the unique particular and the common universal to be equally per- 
ceivable. The reforms of Dignaga and his school rather tend to 
twist both facts and psychology and our quarrel with them is over 
diis uncalled for and unwarranted introduction of scholastic ingenu- 
ities in the scheme of epistemology. 

The logicians of Dignaga’s school have made logic not only un- 
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realistic by their scholasticism, but twisted and tortured facts by a 
bad metaphysic also. Candraklrti ends his discourse by a peroration 
in which he endorses the traditional epistemology of the Nyayasutra 
of Aksapada. If popular convention is to be respected by logic, 
it should accept without reserve all the four sources of knowledge, 
viz , perception, inference, verbal testimony and comparison as 
propounded by the Nyaya theory of knowledge, which is noted 
for its loyalty to popular convention. 

Of the four sources of knowledge, (i) perception, as has been 
observed before, takes note of the particular and universal alike and 
there is no reason to prefer one to the other. If the Buddhist logician 
were to be loyal to Ins ontological theory, he must regard all sorts 
of perception as conversant with false appearances. As has been 
already remarked the perception of jar or colour or sound is as much 
illusory as that of a snake in a rope. If popular belief be the criterion, 
the belief in the unique individual and the validity of indeterminate 
cognition alone are to be set aside as cobwebs of scholastic ingenuity, 
neither warranted by ordinary psychology nor his own ontological 
theory. (2) Inference should be defined as the mediate cognition 
generated by the probans which is necessarily concomitant with 
the probandum. (3) Verbal testimony is the statement of veracious 
persons who have directly envisaged supersensuous truths. Inference 
is in the ultimate analysis bound up with the deliverance of sense- 
perception and so cannot be competent to envisage the eternal verities 
which by their nature are bound to transcend the senses. Immortality 
or after-life and diverse transmigration of the individual soul are 
such facts. Inference can at best create a presumption of their pos- 
sibility but the actual events can be biown by a supersensuous organ 
which is also super-rational. (4) Comparison is the means of the 
cognition of a lion-perceived fact on the ground of pronounced 
similarity. The example of it is “The gayal.is like the cow'”. 

These are the four sources of authentic cognition which have been 
propounded in the Nyayasutra. They cover the entire field of know- 
ledge that can be attained on this side of final enlightenment. They 
are adequate to all the theoretical and practical interests of mankind 
and one ought not to be hypercritical regarding their validity. The 
absolutist does not believe in the ultimate validity of these sources 
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of knowledge and their testimony, but concedes to them all the 
validity that is necessary for the theoretical and practical purposes. 
They are not competent to give direct deliverance of the ultimate 
truth, but are stepping stones to it. The ultimate truth can be realized 
by a supra-rational organ. But philosophical speculation has got a 
definite value. It chastens and disciplines the intellect which is the 
necessary precondition of and propaedutic to the ultimate enlighten- 
ment. It is true that the entire scheme of epistemology which 
treats of different sources and conditions and limits of knowledge 
is vulnerable to logical assaults. But that does not annul their 
pragmatic validity. The whole conception of sources or instruments 
of knowledge is relative to the knowables. Knowables are proved 
to be so only because there are instruments of knowledge to take 
stock of them. And the so-called instruments of knowledge find 
their validity only so far as they can operate upon knowable data. 
Thus they are interrelated and interdependent both for their func- 
tioning and existence. Judged by the standard of absolutistic logic, 
they have neither validity nor relevancy. Things which are inter- 
dependent in their being cannot be considered to be self-existent. 
And what is not self-existent cannot be a real in the absolute sense. 

The absolutist is fully conscious of the relativity of knowledge and 
knowable. But in spite of their lack of ultimate validity they are 
useful instruments in the empirical plane. The besetting sin of the 
logician has been his bias and tendency to invest them with metem- 
pirical validity. To extend their application beyond the field of 
actual and possible experience is bound to end in error. It must 
however be borne in mind that empirical truth is the necessary basis 
of the metempirical. The Buddha could edify the enquirers of 
truth because he started from the empirical plane. The metempirical 
cannot be reached per saltum, but only by gradual stages of advance. 
The wise teachers of mankind succeeded in enlightening their follo- 
wers because they approached the problems from the empirical 
standpoint. They took them step by step up to the penultimate stage 
and made it possible for them to envisage the ultimate truth by their 
own self-realization. The central and fundamental position of the 
absolutist in logic is the realization of the provisional validity of the 
epistemological architectonic with its limitations. It has application 
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within its own sphere and beyond this it is not only irrelevant but 
also fruitful of mischief. It is the consciousness of the limited appli- 
cability of logical categories that makes the absolutist impatient 
with the refinements and niceties which were introduced by the 
school of Dignaga, He therefore gives his seal of approval to the 
epistemology of the Nyaya school which squares with common- 
sense and also meets the needs of the professional philosophers and 
scientists by providing a necessary scaflolding for erecting their 
metempirical edifices. The absolutist however emphatically main- 
tains that the ultimate truth is to be envisaged by a supra-empirical 
intuition, and logic only renders a negative service by clearing away 
the cobwebs of fancy and superstition. Logic can at best convince 
the enquirer of the untruthfulness of appearance and stops short 
at this stage. It provides the canons for finding error and not positive 
truth. 



CHAPTER III 

SRlHARSA’S EXPOSITION OF THE MADHYAMIKA 
POSITION IN LOGIC 

Sriharsa is an advocate of Monistic Vedanta and Bis work, Khan- 
dana-khandakhadya is preeminent for its polemics against the realists. 
Now the logical presupposition of the Monistic philosophy is the 
belief in and persuasion of the ultimate invalidity of empirical knowle- 
dge. An unbeliever in the phenomenal plurality must necessarily 
withhold his approval of the canons of formal logic which starts 
with the assumption of the validity of propositions, judgments and 
syllogistic arguments which are pluralistic by their very nature. 
The logician on the other hand must believe in the validity of the 
sources and organs of knowledge and the instruments of proof and 
the existence of objective reals as susceptible of proof. The Nyaya- 
svitra of Aksapada states in the first aphorism the sixteen topics of 
enquiry, viz . the organs or sources of knowledge, their objects, and 
so on which are bound to be accepted by all schools of philosophers. 
The belief in the validity of these logical and ontological categories 
is considered the indispensable prerequisite of the inauguration of 
discussion. They are valid for all schools of thought and any person, 
who wants to engage in a debate and seeks to prove a thesis and 
disprove that of the opponent, must affirm tacitly or expressly his 
belief in the logical categories enunciated in the Nyayasutra. Such 
being the case, the Vedantic Monist is disentided to hold a discussion, 
far less initiate one, and has no better claims than the Madhyamika 
philosopher. The Vedantist’s explicit belief in a Positive Absolute 
and the Madhyamika’s reluctance to commit himself to a metaphy- 
sical tenet do not make any difference in the logical field. Both of 
them are agreed on the unreality and intrinsic falsity of discursive 
knowledge and so they place themselves beyond the pale of logic, 
theoretical and practical. The participation in a logical discussion 
must, therefore, on their own assertion, be an insincere make-believe 
and a deceptive hoax on the part of these philosophers. 
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But this rule is not regarded as relevant or necessarily binding 
by the opponeut. The problem may be set forth as follows. What 
is the logical necessity of the admission of the reality and absolute 
validity of the sources of knowledge and so on? Firstly, does the 
necessity he in the consideration that such admission is the necessary 
concomitant of the initiation of debate and so the proponent or the 
opponent, who does not share this belief, is not capable of initiating 
a logical discourse? In the second place, does this rule imply that 
such admission, tacit or explict, is the necessary condition of a debate? 
In the third place, is it to be considered that such belief is endorsed 
by the universal traditional convention and custom and such conven- 
tion is the exponent of an inviolable truth? In the fourth place, 
is the rule to be so interpreted as to imply that though the lack of 
such belief may not physically make the initiation of debate impos- 
sible, it will make it ineffectual and indecisive? The consequences 
of debate are either the ascertainment of truth or the defeat of the 
opponent which consists in proving the falsity of the latter’s conclu- 
sion. Truth and falsity can be determined respectively by confor- 
mity and disagreement with a certain accepted standard. This 
standard is the instrument of knowledge and if there be no belief 
in such a standard or instrument, there will be left no criterion to 
determine the correctness or otherwise of any argument. In the 
absence of such a determining factor, the utterance of a sane man and 
that of an insane person will have the same value. 

Now the first alternative does not seem to be tenable. The belief 
in the infallibility of the accepted sources of knowledge and criteria 
is not the necessary concomitant of debate. The materialists of the 
Carvaka School and the Madhyamikas, who do not entertain any 
such belief, are found to engage in logical disputations. They ad- 
vance arguments to prove .their position and refute that of their 
opponents. This shows that there is no necessary connection between 
belief and employment of logical categories. Were such belief a com- 
pelling factor, the sceptics would have been debarred from such 
activities and the logician would not have felt called upon to strive 
for their refutal. This want of belief would then have operated as a 
powerful magic spell, and ought to have restrained Brhaspati, the 
preceptor of Gods, from propounding the doctrine of materialism. 
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the Buddha from promulgating the Madhyamika tenets and Sahka- 
racarya from commenting on the Vedantasutra. Each of these 
philosophers is known for his undisguised avowal of the ultimate 
worthlessness of the canons and organs of formal logic and yet this 
did not make their philosopliical activities impossible. So there is no 
necessary concomitance between belief and actual logical activities. 

But the logician asserts that this is not a fair objection. The absolu- 
tist puts a construction upon the logician’s stand suitably to his interest. 
He refuses to understand the obvious implications of the logician’s 
thesis. It is too naive to suppose that these obvious historical facts are 
unknown to him. It is clear that what the logician means to assert is 
that the law does not operate like the laws of nature such as the law 
of gravitation. It is rather like an ethieal law and a law 
of the penal code. It cannot prevent any irresponsible person from 
violating the rule, if he be prepared to defy the consequences. The 
rule under consideration is normative in character. The logical 
activities may be actually undertaken even by a person who has no 
faith in the cogency of the logical categories. But such activities 
will amount to reckless behaviour, and will not succeed in achieving 
the objectives of such endeavour. A logical discussion aims at twofold 
result, namely, the proof of one’s position and the refutation of the 
opposite thesis. Belief in the validity of the logical apparatus is 
thus the necessary concomitant of a successful debate. The arguments 
of persons who are avowedly sceptical of the validity of the logical 
instruments are bound to be denounced as frivolous sophistry. 

But this defence is denied by the absolutist to have any substance. 
It only confuses issues. Belief or disbelief is only a psychical fact which 
has no bearing upon the logical cogency of an argument. Personal 
conviction or the want of it has no relevance to the probative force of 
an argument. Whether an argument is to be successful in producing 
the conviction in a person of the truth of a particular thesis is deter- 
mined by the consideration whether it is free from a fallacy or not. 
The presence of a fallacy disqualifies the argument and not the belief 
or disbelief of the arguer. This is the law and rule which must be 
accepted as the determining factor. The logician’s argument that 
belief is the necessary concomitant of successful debate only imports 
an irrelevant consideration and makes confusion of the psychical with 
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the logical issue. That a personal belief in the efficacy of the logical 
categories is entirely irrelevant can be brought home by the example 
of the practical behaviour of the orthodox logicians of different 
schools, advancing opposite arguments in respect of a particular belief. 
For instance, the MImamsist believes that word is a substance and the 
Naiyayika thinks that it is a quality. The MImamsist’s argument 
is : “Word is a substance, because it is directly perceived like ajar”. 
The Naiyayika combats it by the opposite argument: “Word is a 
quality, because it comes exclusively within the province of a particular 
external sense-organ of hearing, entirely different from others, just 
as colour is the province of the organ of sight.” 

The purport of the first argument is that the sense-organ comes 
into direct relation with a substance and indirectly with a quality 
inherent in it. Word is perceived directly and not through the 
mediation of any other substance. And so it should be regarded 
as a substance. The purport of the second argument is that direct 
or indirect relationship is not the determinant of a sense-datum’s 
being a substance or otherwise. Certainly word is perceived inde- 
pendently of its substratum, namely, ether (akasa), because the sense 
of hearing is incompetent to take cognizance of ether which is un- 
perceivable by its nature. A quality is perceived as inherent in a 
substance only when the substance in question is competent to per- 
ception. It is further argued by the Naiyayika that word should be 
adjudged to be a quality because it falls within the range of a particular 
external organ. A substance is not the province of a particular 
sense-organ, but of both, namely, sight and touch. 

We have made a digression. But this has been necessitated by the 
logician’s insistence on a psychological fact, namely, belief as the 
determining condition of the validity of an argument. We have 
shown, by this conflict of views between the Naiyayika and the 
MImamsist, that both these arguments cannot be true. The appeal 
to belief in the logical convention is absolutely indecisive in the 
present case, as both are equally vocal in their profession of loyalty 
to the rules of formal logic. The validity or the invalidity of the 
argument must, therefore, be determined by some other criterion. 
And this criterion is nothing but the presence or absence of a fallacy, 
belief being the common property of both. This is a crucial instance 
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which demonstrates that validity and invalidity are logical issues 
and can be determined by means of logical canons. Belief or other- 
wise has nothing to do with it. 

If the logician can find a logical fallacy in the argument of the 
sceptic, that will convict him of his failure. If, on the contrary, 
he cannot detect any logical flaw, the validity of the argument cannot 
be impugned. The logician’s arraignment that the sceptic has no 
faith in the validity of the logical weapons will not detract in the 
least from the cogency of the argument. Mere accusation without 
the support of a logical ground amounts only to abuse and false recri- 
mination. If recrimination were a logical procedure, the sceptic 
might also convict the logician on the ground of his belief. If dis- 
belief be a disqualification, there is no ground why belief should not 
be so, since they are equally irrelevant. Thus the introduction of 
a psychical question in the matter of a logical debate is only calculated 
to side-track the logical issue and is tantamount to evasion of an 
uncomfortable situation by a questionable device. 

It has however been urged by the logician that the matter is not 
a mere psychical issue as the sceptic seeks to make out. The former’s 
contention is that the very initiation of debate itself is the proof of 
the reality of the logical categories. The debate is a fact and that 
it is so is not open to doubt. But what makes it known ? Certainly 
it is some cognitive instrument. That anything exists can be ascer- 
tained only by the knowledge of it and such knowldge can be achieved 
by a cognitive instrument alone. As regards the plea of the sceptic 
that the validity or invalidity of an argument is determined by the 
absence or presence of a logical defect, that is not disputed by the 
logician. On the contrary, it is the logician himself who has pro- 
pounded the scheme of fallacies and maintains that they vitiate an 
argument. But a fallacy is a deviation from the norm and norm 
is fixed by the verdict of the recognized instruments of knowledge. 
So belief in the latter’s validity is an inescapable issue. 

The absolutist admits the plausibiHty of this plea. But what he 
contends is that the validity in question is a matter of relative value. 
That the logical categories are held to be valid by the logician and 
his adherents is acknowledged by him. It is also acknowledged 
that they hold good within a circle of conventions and so long as 
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one is to move within this circle one has to respect them. The abso- 
lutist however is convinced that these categories have no validity 
beyond the sphere of relative judgement and his acceptance of the 
logical conventions does not commit him to the logician’s implicit 
faith in their absolute validity. The charges of the logician proceed 
from his idea that the absolutist denies the possibility of these episte- 
mic categories. He neither accepts nor denies their existence and 
validity within their proper sphere. His contention is that belief 
or desbelief in their validity is more or less a question of psychological 
attitude which has no bearing on the logical issues. What is necessary 
for the adjudication of a logical issue is whether the convention 
established by the logical tradition is respected or infringed by a 
debater. If the other party concerned does not attend to the logical 
issue but elects to question the motives of the proponent or the oppo- 
nent, that will be an unwarranted digression into the sphere of psy- 
chology or metaphysics. It will be as irrelevant as the interrogation 
of one’s religious belief for the validation of a purely logical argument. 
Dur discussion proceeds irrespective of the consideration of the 
metaphysical faith of the participants, and as regards the acceptance 
of the logical convention, that does not require any argument to 
establish it. The very fact that an absolutist or a metaphysical sceptic 
initiates an argument shows that his metaphysical conviction has 
nothing to do with actual discussion. If the absolutist proceeded 
with the initial declaration of his want of faith in the logical categories, 
the charges of the logician could hold good. But the absolutist 
maintains a non-committal attitude in logic and when the logician 
finds fault with his argument on the score of belief, he admits that 
such belief is not the determinant of argumentation so far as the 
absolutist is concerned. 

The matter can be clearly elucidated by the examination of the 
possible conditions of a formal debate. We shall then be in a position 
to determine what sort of debate the objections of the logician can 
relate to. (i) It is possible that a debate may be instituted by parties 
which equally adhere to the validity of the logical canons. (2) It 
may be held between parties, neither of which believes in the validity 
of the logical categories. (3) It may be held between parties, one 
of which believes in the validity of the logical categories and the 
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other does not. The first alternative cannot be the target of the 
attacks of the logician, because both the parties profess their faith 
in the rules of formal logic. The second alternative also is not liable 
to such charges because both the parties are in the same position, 
and the accuser in. that case lays himself open to the same objection. 
The third description also does not seem to be in a better position. 
The debate cannot be regarded as perfectly orthodox because the 
belief of both the parties is the condition of it. If any relaxation is 
made in this regard, then there will be no unerring criterion for the 
adjudication of the result. The result must be indecisive if the parties 
are allowed to entertain different beliefs. For instance, the Naiyayika 
believes that a perfect syllogism must consist of five propositions, 
whereas the Buddhist accepts three or two members as the essential 
consituents of it. The Buddhist may charge the Naiyayika with 
the commission of superfluity and the Naiyayika on the other hand 
may seek to convict him of making incomplete statement. In such 
a dispute, it is extremely difficult to adjudge the victory or defeat 
of either party. The accuser has to prove that the charge he puts 
forward is supported by accredited criteria, and if he succeeds his 
charge will be accepted and the result will depend on it. But so far 
as the belief in the logical organ is concerned the absolutist or the 
sceptic gives a wide berth to it. He does not regard it as an essential 
criterion of correct debate and propounds only convention or a 
special covenant to be the starting point. The believer in the validity 
of the logical canons has also to abide by this convention and at 
the same time place himself under the obligation to prove that belief 
also is an essential factor. But, as we have seen, mere belief does 
not contribute to the strength of an argument, or lack of it does not 
make an argument less effective. The advocate of the belief in the 
logical canons as the prerequisite of debate thus labours under double 
obligation. He has to substantiate that this is the necessary validating 
condition and also that the specific argument he employs is sound 
and correct. He imposes upon himself an unnecessary and super- 
fluous liability. 

It must be admitted that discussion is initiated under a tacit or 
express covenant that the recognized organs and canons are to be 
followed as the criteria apart from the question of belief or disbelief. 


5 
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which must be kept in the background as a subjective factor. The 
.logician misunderstands the entire issue and alleges that the absolutist 
is guilty of inconsistency or insincerity. The boot is on the other 
leg. It is the logician himself who is guilty of inconsistency. He 
asserts that no discussion is possible without an implied belief in the 
infallibility of the logical instruments and yet finds fault with the 
•argument which the absolutist has advanced without any such commit- 
ment. He takes exception to the argument which is an actual fact 
and yet asserts that the argument is not possible. He fails to under- 
stand that his denial of the possibility of argumentation is inconsistent 
.with his allegation of .self-contradiction on the part of the absolutist 
in the act of advancing an argument. When he is not sure of the 
•significance of his own behaviour, it is not strange that he will 
fail to realize the meaning of the absolutist’s assertion. The abso- 
lutist asserts that the admission, much less assertion, of the validity 
,pf the recognized organs and canons is not a necessary concomitant 
.of discussion. This is interpreted by the logician as the denial of 
..the validity and possibility of the said organs. As a matter of fact, 
l the absolutist neither affirms nor denies it. He regards the question 
.as entirely inspired by idle curiosity, which has no logical value or 
•relevancy. 

• But the logician may amend his charge. He may assert that he 
. does not make this charge in the actual performance of debate. That 
would amount to self-contradiction. Nor again does the logician 
.jnean that want of belief actually precludes discussion by a compelling 
■causal efficiency. The absolutist and the sceptic may advance argu- 
. ments in refutation of the accepted beliefs as there is nothing to gag 
: him. But his argumentation will have no logical value as the arguer 
d9es not possess the credentials which qualify a person for engagement 
•in a debate. He does not possess the right and franchise and so his 
•arguments will only be frivolous and irresponsible utterances, un- 
worthy of notice. The criticism of the sceptic’s conduct is made 
in,, a text- book and not in actual debate. This criticism is necessary 
for the instruction of pupils. So the sceptic cannot recrim in ate 
.pn^the logician with self-contradiction or inconsistency. 

But this self-defence, in spite of its apparent plausibility, does 
ppt suffice to absolve the logician from the charge of self-contradic- 
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tion. The criticism of the absolutist purports to edify the pupil 
that such activity on the part of the sceptic involves these flaws. 
Let it be so. But how can the sceptic expose himself to this charge ? 
Well, there will be no occasion for the accusation when the sceptic 
keeps silent and refrains from entry into a debating forum. The 
occasion arises only when he engages in a discussion. But then the 
charges will recoil upon the logician himself as has been set forth 
above. It is therefore established that belief or want of belief is not 
the necessary concomitant of discussion, but agreement to abide by 
a convention which has the sanction of tradition and custom. Accep- 
tance of the tradition is the requisite qualification and this does 
not involve or presuppose faith — a fact which may only have a sub-' 
jective interest. 

Let us now consider the second alternative 1 which avers that 
admission of the validity of the cognitive organs and logical canons 
is the necessary precondition of debate. The relation is affirmed 
to be one of cause and effect. The belief is said to be the cause of 
the debate. But the causal relation could be ascertained if the ab- 
sence of belief entailed as a matter of universal necessity the absence 
of debate. But such is not found to be the case. Were it true, those 
who do not admit the infallibility and universal validity could not 
advance any argument at all, since there can be no effect without 
the previous occurrence of the cause. But no such causal relation 
can be posited between belief and argumentation. The Madhya- 
mika and other sceptics, who openly declare that the so-called organs 
of knowledge and canons of proof have only a provisional value 
and that they have no intrinsic validity, prove their contention by 
means of arguments. Their lack of belief does not make the use 
of conventional instruments of logic impossible or ineffectual. So 
this criticism must be dismissed as absolutely valueless. 

But if the organs are not the necessary condition of inference and 
the like, what will then be the condition of it? If the organs and 
canons be the necessary condition, the admission of their efficacy 
and validity will be consequential. The debate as an event must 
fliave a cause, since it cannot be accepted that an event can occut? 


Vide supra, p. 60. 
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without a cause preceding it. But this objection is only an outcome 
of the belief that initiation of debate is conditioned by an unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the validity of the cognitive instruments. The 
very issue is denied by the sceptic and he can be convinced by an 
argument. The argument can be advanced only when a debate 
takes place. If the sceptic is to be proved to be mistaken in the 
course of a debate and it be supposed that debate is conditioned by 
a previous belief, the debate in question cannot be asserted to have 
been preceded by the belief. Let us suppose that the sceptic is per- 
suaded to believe that such is the case. This belief will be the outcome 
of discussion and as such cannot be the cause of the latter. It cannot 
be supposed that the unbeliever can be convinced by any other means 
than discussion in a debate. So the initial discussion must be held 
to have been commenced without any such belief, and this implies 
that belief is not the necessary condition of debates. 

What is then the condition of a debate if belief be regarded as an 
Outcome of it and not an antecedent event? The answer is not 
difficult to guess. We have already hinted at it, in the third alterna- 
tive. 1 It is the acceptance of the convention that has been current 
among all arguers. The parties in a debate must accept certain rules 
of procedure in order to be able to achieve their objectives. The 
objectives of a debate can be twofold, viz. successful establishment 
of one’s intended position or proof of the invalidity of the opponent’s 
thesis. We admit that debate is not a frivolous pastime. It is a 
serious pursuit with a definite purpose. The condition precedent 
of such a course of activity is nothing but a mutual covenant that 
such rules are to be respected by both the parties and the infringement 
of any such rule will result in the disqualification of the party con- 
cerned. 

Now these rules of logical convention are known too well. They 
may be formulated as follows: (i) The first party must employ 
only those organs and canons which have received the sanction of 
common tradition. This also applies to the other party when he 
will seek to prove his thesis in opposition to his opponent. The 
second party will be naturally interested in exposing the flaws in 


3 Vide supra, p. 60. 
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the argument advanced by the first. He can convict him of any 
fallacy or any other disqualifying defect. These defects may be 
first a logical fallacy and secondly such events as the silence of the 
opponent, which indicates his inability, or any procedural drawback 
such as the surrender of the original position, shifting the ground 
or amendment of his previous thesis. These may be extra-logical 
drawbacks, but they have a remote bearing on the logical issue inas- 
much as these manoeuvres and tactics are indicative of the person’s 
incapacity to meet the challenge of the opponent. It is possible 
t ha t the arguer’s reasons may be sound, but he must be able to justify 
them when the other party challenges their validity. The failure 
to do this has been accepted by the logical tradition of India as the 
ground of defeat. They may not have the same logical value and 
there may be justification if somebody demurs to accept any one of 
them. But whatever be the logical merit of these defects, they 
have been accepted to be the occasions for censure and defeat by a 
large majority. Whatever be the difference among logicians, they 
must agree on the rules and canons of correct logical conduct before 
they can engage in a formal debate. This agreement is the condition 
precedent of debate irrespective of the faith of the parties concerned. 

It has been urged that the acceptance of the logical convention, 
which is regarded as the self-sufficient condition of debate by the 
absolutist, has also to be justified by a reason, which would impart 
validity to it. If there be no ulterior basis of validity, the convention 
will have no effective application and binding force. And if the 
validating reason is to be demonstrated after the initiation of the debate, 
the same consequence of logical seesaw will raise its head. The con- 
vention will be proved to be valid in the course of the debate and 
the debate will be made possible by the convention. The defence 
of the absolutist thus involves a vicious circle. In reply to this charge 
the absolutist avers that the two cases are fundamentally different. 
He maintains that the employment of the logical apparatus does 
not involve as its consequence or presuppose as its condition the 
belief in the infallibility of the logical categories and the epistemolo- 
gical theories, because the absolutist or the sceptic freely endorses 
the legitimacy of the use of these categories as a matter of convention, 
though they are not persuaded of their metaphysical validity. So 
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participation in a debate is not conditioned by belief in the logical 
tenets. If the unbeliever is to be convinced, that can be achieved 
by means of argument and the conviction will be the consequence 
and not the condition of it. When the logician makes this conviction 
the previous condition, he certainly lands himself in a vicious circle 
by making it (the conviction) the condition and result at the same 
time and in the same context and reference. But the absolutist’s 
contention steers clear of this contingency. In his opinion the con- 
dition of debate is convention and acceptance of this convention 
is free and unfettered by any metaphysical commitment by which 
the logician binds himself by his insistence on the belief in the meta- 
physical validity of the logical categories. What is necessary is that 
both the parties, irrespective of their metaphysical creeds and episte- 
mological convictions, must agree on the use of certain logical cate- 
gories as the weapons of debate. Their proper employment will 
ensure success and misapplication will involve failure and defeat. 
There is no metaphysical or epistemological string attached to tins 
acceptance of convention, because it is free and spontaneous on the 
part of both. 

But the logician has denounced this explanation on the ground 
that convention, arbitrarily agreed upon, has no compelling authority. 
If there be no proof and validating ground as the ultimate basis, 
the convention will be a playful pastime indulged in for tire sake of 
intellectual amusement. It will reduce logical debate to a sportive 
recreation, however dignified it may appear. Both the proof and 
disproof of a position by arguments for and against it will have no 
cogency and seriousness. The alignment of the parties on the basis 
of their advocacy of a thesis or a counter-thesis will have no deter- 
mining criterion and the unreality and frivolous pursuit of the debate 
will entail no consequence. The success or failure, the credit of 
triumph and the discredit of defeat, will be equally meaningless and 
hence indeterminable, as neither party seriously believes in the out- 
come of the debate. There will be no determination of truth or 
refutation of a false view. So convention, accepted by an arbitrary 
fiat of will and undetermined by a compelling logical consideration, 
cannot be the determining condition of a philosophical discussion 
which is motivated by love of truth. 
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In answer to this charge of frivolity the absolutist asserts that it 
is occasioned, by the logician’s hasty refusal to understand the inward ; 
significance of convention. The former, whatever be his sins of ,' 
commission or omission, does not mean convention to consist in • 
personal caprice or arbitrary pact between two frivolous parties. > 
The seriousness of logical discussion and philosophical speculation- 
is not less emphasized by him than the logician. The convention 
is not personal or optional but sanctioned by unbroken tradition of 
the forms and rules of debate, accepted by the exponents of formal :> 
logic and the philosophers of other schools alike. The universal ., 
adherence to these rules and canons of logical procedure makes this ; 
tradition inviolable, and infr ingement of any one of them makes r 
the party concerned liable to censure. These rules are followed- 
without question and so the contingency of an arbitrary pact being i 
set up as the convention cannot arise. These are accepted by deba- • 
ters with the same unquestioning allegiance as the axioms and postu- • 
lates of Euclid are by the students of geometry. There is absolutely < 
no difference between the logician and the absolutist on the point - 
of allegiance. The dispute sets in on the question of interpretation.'. 
The logician seeks to make metaphysical capital out of this universal: 
allegiance when he makes it the proof of the ultimate truth and. 
validity of the logical postulates. The absolutist demurs to set his, 
seal of approval on this metaphysical interpretation. The postulates 
are the presupposition of empirical knowledge and nothing more or . 
better than this. They have no metempirical value or reality. 

The position of the absolutist is simple enough and meets the 
requirements of theoretical and practical logic. The tradition of 
logic is to be accepted as the legitimate condition of useful and effec- • 
tive discussion despite the consideration that it may or may not have • 
any ultimate validity or truth. The Vedantist unhesitatingly dec-- 
lares the traditional convention to be the figment of the empirical - 
understanding and as such to be devoid of ultimate truth. The> 
lack of metaphysical validity does not detract from its empirical . 
utility and the belief of the logician in its ultimate truth does not: 
add to the strength of an argument. The logician also admits the- 
inevitability of the acceptance of the logical tradition as the condition ; 
of debate and when he couples it up with the belief in the metaphy- 
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sical truth of it he only adds to his burden without enhancing the 
logical value. Acceptance of the tradition is the common ground 
between the logician and the philosopher and that alone is to he 
regarded as the condition of debate, because without it no discussion 
is found to be possible irrespective of its dubious bearing on the 
metaphysical problem. 

It has been found that the hypotheses that belief in the metaphysical 
implication of logical concepts and canons is either a necessary con- 
comitant or a causal condition of logical discussion, are uncritical 
assumptions. Let us now consider the third alternative that belief in 
the metaphysical validity of the postulates of logic is proved by the 
universal and traditional convention and such convention is an expo- 
nent of the truth. Convention is accepted by the absolutist also, but 
he does not believe it to be the exponent of metaphysical truth. What 
is the character of convention? It is nothing but the usual and custo-. 
mary belief and behaviour of people. So convention boils down to 
popular belief and practice. Is this belief to be regarded as the proof 
of ultimate reality? To make it explicit, the problem may be posed 
as follows. Does popular belief stand for the authenticated belief of 
the philosophers, tested and confirmed by incontrovertible evidence 
or the common belief universally endorsed without reference to the 
canons of truth? The first alternative cannot be asserted, because the 
authenticity of belief cannot be ascertained without recourse to dis- 
cussion and to make the former the condition of the latter will involve 
& vicious circle: (i) Discussion is the means of testing the authenticity 
of belief; (2) authenticated belief is the means of establishing truth; 
and (3) the acceptance of such established truth is the means and condi- 
tion of discussion ; thus discussion is made the condition of authen- 
ticated belief and the result of it. This proves that neither convention 
nor the acceptance of it is necessarily the exponent of truth. If, on 
the other hand, convention stands for commonplace popular belief, 
uncriticized and untested, that does not prove in the least the truth 
of the belief. For instance, the belief in the identity of the body and 
the soul is universal, but that does not make it the exponent of a meta- 
physical truth. Sankaracarya has demonstrated the truth that even 
professional philosophers are not immune from this superstition and 
any injury to the body or the apprehension of it affects the philosopher 
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and the unlettered man alike. Nevertheless, the universal currency 
of this superstitious belief does not erect it into a metaphysical truth. 
It may be argued that the belief, irrespective of the numerical strength 
of its adherents, is to be dismissed as wrong only if it is fotmd to be 
invalidated by a discussion which consists in the examination of the 
grounds for and against it. Yes, this is also endorsed by the absolutist. 
He rejects conventional organs of knowledge and logical canons on 
the very ground that they are invalidated by a dispassionate examina- 
tion of their nature and function. It must therefore be concluded 
that belief and the validation of it, if at all, are rather the outcome of 
discussion and cannot be regarded as the condition precedent. 

The fourth proof 1 of the inevitability of the belief in the ultimate 
validity of the logical canons is supposed to he furnished by the 
consideration that the lack of such belief will make an argument in- 
decisive and ineffectual. But this contention has no substance. It 
has been made abundantly clear that discussion is conditioned by the 
acceptance of the logical convention, and belief in the ultimate truth 
of this convention is utterly irrelevant to the logical cogency and 
strength of the argument. What gives the sanction and authority to 
an argument is the observance of the logical code endorsed by tradi- 
tion. This logical code is as much respected by the absolutist as by 
the logician. And if, in spite of this fidelity to the logical convention, 
the argument of the absolutist fails to produce conviction, the logician 
would also be subject to the same disability. It has been observed 
time and again that the failure to adhere to this convention, in spite 
of the profession of belief in the ultimate validity of the logical canons 
and epistemic organs, does not rescue the logician from the ignominy 
of defeat and discomfiture. So by the process of elimination, the 
conclusion becomes irresistible that belief or no belief, adherence 
to the logical code and scrupulous observance of it are the only essen- 
tial condition of a successful argument and this is also endorsed by 
the absolutist with studious fidelity. The contention of the logician 
that lack of faith in the ultimate metaphysical validity of the logical 
postulates and the epistemic instruments will disqualify the absolu- 
tist and foredoom his arguments is only the outcome of wishful 
thinking and subjective prepossession. 

1 Vide supra, p. 60 
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But the logician is not prepared to let it go on such easy terms. 
Granting the convention as the self-sufficient condition of successful 
discussion, he insists that the sceptic cannot escape the predicament 
in which he is pitchforked by the logician. The reality of convention 
has to be admitted at any event. If convention be a causal condition 
of debate, the latter must be believed to be real as a real effect. The 
cause and effect must be real, because an unreal cause and an unreal 
effect are only self-contradictory concepts. The cause is the ante- 
cedent real and the effect is that which has been brought into being, 
though not existent before. So the reality of convention must be 
conceded by the absolutist when he makes it the causal condition 
of debate. Not only this. If we analyse the content of convention 
or the covenant we find that it has a necessary reference to the episte- 
mic organs. The covenant is nothing but the mutual agreement 
that the discussion should be carried on in conformity with certain 
epistemic organs and logical canons. This being so, the reality of 
convention will involve that of the epistemic and logical categories 
which constitute its content. It follows that the sceptic cannot 
evade the question of the reality and validity of logical categories 
even when he makes the covenant the condition of debate, simply 
because the covenant itself presupposes the validity of these concepts. 

The sceptic in defence would raise the same issue. Are these 
charges advanced in the course of the debate or before? The latter 
alternative is out of the question because there would be no occasion 
for them. If however the charges are put forward after the initia- 
tion of the discussion, the possibility of the latter would not be con- 
ditioned by such belief. On the contrary the accusation of the 
logician will be condemned as an argument in vicious circle. The 
admission of the validity of the logical categories is supposed to make 
discussion possible and the latter gives the occasion for the levelling 
of these charges and the charges will bring home the necessity of the 
admission of the validity of the logical categories. Thus the initial 
condition of discussion turns out to be an outcome of it. The absur- 
dity of the same tiling being the causal condition and the result of 
the same act is writ large on the animadversion of the logician. 
It may be argued that the sceptic only resorts to a questionable device. 
The sceptic no doubt denies the necessity of belief in the validity 
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of the logical categories as the condition of discussion and asserts 
that the initiation of debate or participation in it is only conditioned 
by his free will embodied in the covenant. But this defence does 
not convince the logician. The latter insists that the covenant, 
whether accepted by conviction or free assent, presupposes the acce- 
ptance of the objective Validity and reality of the logical instruments. 
In answer, the sceptic asserts that the logician’s contention is accepted 
by him. The sceptic also endorses the acceptance of these logical 
instruments as the condition of debate. But his acceptance does 
not commit him to the ontological doctrine of the reality of these 
concepts. He endorses the concepts and he does not deny that he 
has the cognition of them. But his acceptance stops at this cogni- 
tional level and does not extend to the ontological reality of the 
content. Whether the logical categories are ontologically real or 
not is indifferent to him. He does not concede that his acceptance 
of these categories commits him to a belief in their necessary reality. 
The logician can succeed at the best in proving the necessity of only 
the acceptance of these categories and that is also regarded by the 
sceptic as the condition of debate. This should be a clincher of the 
issue. 

But does not acceptance involve awareness and does not the reality 
of awareness necessarily involve the reality of the object of it? In 
the present context acceptance qua awareness has necessary reference 
to the reality of the convention which is equivalent to the reality of 
the epistemic and logical principles which are its content. Once 
you admit that awareness of the reality of the epistemic principles 
is the condition, your admission amounts to the endorsement and 
affirmation of these principles. The sceptic does not agree that 
it is a logically justified deduction. Mere admission or awareness 
of a thing does not justify the inference of its ontological reality. 
There is awareness of a lake of water in mirage but that does not 
argue that the lake is a real entity. The logician may contend that 
though awareness as such may not be proof of the reality of the 
content, uncontradicted awareness must be endorsed to constitute 
the proof of it. The sceptic does not deny the plausibility of the 
contention. But he wants elucidation of the concept of uncontra- 
dicted cognition and the context in which it holds good. 
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In the first place, the absence of contradiction may refer only to the 
cognition of three persons, viz., the proponent, the opponent and 
the umpire and that again during the time of the debate or even 
afterwards. But the non-emergence of contradiction regarding 
such cognition does not warrant the inference of the reality of the 
content for all time. The number of three does not offer any gua- 
rantee of the authenticity of the cognition. All of them may hold 
a certain belief which may be found to be contradicted subsequently 
by the experience of each or some of them. For instance, it is com- 
mon knowledge that even three fellow travellers mistake a rope 
or garland lying ahead in the twilight for a snake and by the help 
of a torchlight discover their error. The Sautrantika, the Vaibhasika 
and the Yogacara schools of Buddhist philosophy are unanimous 
on the momentary existence of reals. But the other schools believe 
this theory to be wrong in spite of the unanimity of the three schools. 
So the lack of contradiction of a belief or experience for a certain 
length of time or in respect of one or more persons does not give 
any warrant of the reality of the content of such belief. Truth is 
no respecter of persons or even of majority. The verdict of a thou- 
sand blind men is set aside by the testimony of a single individual 
of unimpaired sight. If a subsequent experience is found to con- 
tradict a previous experience or belief, though entertained by a large 
number of people, the latter is held to be wrong and its testimony 
regarding the reality of the content is bound to be rejected as spurious 
and unreliable. It must therefore be maintained that non-contradic- 
tion must be absolute in order to confer absolute validity on a cogni- 
tion. Absolute non-contradiction means that the experience or 
belief must hold good for all time and all persons. 

Now the question naturally arises whether absolute non-contra- 
diction is capable of being asserted without dogmatism. Assuredly 
no sober person, who is a lover of truth, can lay claim to such un- 
contradicted and uncontradictable belief. Only omniscience can 
offer such a guarantee. As regards popular belief— -political, social 
or religious — its validity is only provisional and pragmatic, based 
on the testimony of a number of persons who by their intellectual 
superiority or social position shape the opinion of the general public. 
Average people are guided by their immediate practical interests 
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and have neither the time, nor inclination or cariosity to pursue 
an enquiry into the foundation of their beliefs. Even professional 
philosophers are not found to rise superior to this weakness. And 
as regards the logical convention, it is accepted without resort to 
metaphysical scruples. Even the metaphysical sceptic or the abso- 
lutist who is persuaded that the logical convention, in spite of the 
sanction of time-honoured tradition, has no ultimate validity, has 
to submit to it out of pragmatic considerations. So the acceptance 
of the convention by the absolutist or metaphysical sceptic does 
not commit them to the acceptance of the metaphysical truth of the 
convention or the principles presupposed by it. This also applies 
to the convention followed in science or logic or philosophy. Nagar- 
juna, the paragon of metaphysical sceptics and Sankaracarya, 
the protagonist of absolute monism, have unequivocally declared 
that their loyalty to the logical and epistemological schemes is neces- 
sarily provisional in character, necessitated by the limitations of the 
human intellect and the exigencies of the social environment. They 
make use of the logical instruments and the accepted categories, 
and, by exposure of their innermost self-contradiction, show their 
inefficiency to solve the metaphysical puzzles, which inevitably visit 
the thinking mind. 

To sum up. The logical code embodied in the convention is 
the sole and sufficient condition of debate. The success or failure, 
victory or defeat, is determined by the judgement of the umpire 
whose impartiality and scrupulous fidelity to the accepted code of 
logical behaviour are like Caesar’s wife above suspicion. If the 
umpire gives his considered verdict that the rules of debate have been 
loyally observed by a party and the argument employed by him to 
support his conclusion is free from a logical or extra-logical flaw, 
the palm of victory is adjudged to be won by him. If on the other 
hand, the umpire finds that any party, proponent or opponent, 
has infringed a rule, he is adjudged to have failed in his objective. 
And again if the adjudicator is convinced by any party that the other 
participant has committed breach of a rule of logical conduct, 
implying his personal delinquency and incompetence, and this charge 
is not handsomely met by the party concerned, the latter must be 
declared to be vanquished in the debate, irrespective of the considera- 
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tion that the other party has cared, to establish his position or not. 
The fact that the logical code has been followed or not is to be decided 
by the ruling of the umpire, and the ruling is the exponent of his 
judgement of the propriety or otherwise of the debaters concerned. 

It may be urged that if the judgement of the umpire is to be the 
final arbiter of the issue, the factuality of the judgement must be 
admitted and this will prove that monism is not tenable. The reality 
of the judgement and conviction must be an objective fact over 
and above the absolute Brahman admitted to be the sole reality by 
the Vedantist. But this objection is inspired by a fundamental 
misconception of the Realist. It is admitted by all, realist or idealist, 
that the existence of a thing is proved by the awareness of the same. 
But whereas the realist is interested in the postulation of an objective 
fact over and against the awareness, the Vedantist and the Buddhist 
Idealist find reason to believe that awareness and the fact, which 
is its content, are identical. But leaving this metaphysical issue 
apart, the problem may be tackled from the epistemic standpoint. 
Let it be conceded that awareness furnishes the proof of its content 
as an objective real. That being the case the objectivity of the 
conviction of the umpire can be established if there be a proof of 
it, which ultimately can be found in awareness alone. The second 
awareness will be the proof of the first awareness. The Naiyayika 
does not admit that awareness is self-certified and self-validated and 
thus if a question of its existence be raised, that can be answered by 
positing another awareness. The Vedantist accepts the Naiyayika’s 
plea that the question of existence, be it awareness or a brute fact, 
is decided by awareness of the same. In the present discussion the 
existence of the umpire’s judgement, if at all questioned, can be pro- 
ved by another awareness only. 

But does not the appeal to a second awareness lead to a regressus 
ad infinitum? No, it does not as a matter of fact. Even in a serious 
question regarding a pursuit, which involves the risk of considerable 
loss or gain, the examination is carried on up to a definite limit. 
For instance, the testing of a jewel is concluded by the verdict of 
three or four persons who carefully examine it for a specified length 
of time and by the application of a specified number of tests. The 
question of genuineness or otherwise is finally settled by their verdict. 
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This is also the case with a theoretical problem. If there be a felt 
need for the attestation of an experience or belief, the examination 
is carried on up to three or four steps and the doubt is set at rest. 
In the case under consideration, the judgement of the umpire acts 
as the final clincher. If there be a doubt about its reality or its 
content or both, that also is settled by the pursuit of enquiry up to 
three or four steps. At the most the reality of awareness, if doubted, 
is ascertained by three or four successive cognitions and the pursuit 
of the enquiry is not carried any further. Whether the cessation 
of enquiry is occasioned by an honest assurance or natural inertia 
of the human intellect or the urgency of other practical or theore- 
tical interests is a matter of indifference to the debating logicians 
or the umpire. It is a matter of experience that no enquiry is pursued 
to an infinite length, which is neither feasible nor necessary for the 
human purposes. The contingency of infinite regress due to the 
necessity of proof by awareness therefore need not be seriously thou- 
ght of, as no such consequence has ever arisen. Rumania rightly 
remarks that for the resolution of a doubt of authenticity of a belief 
three or four cognitions are deemed to be enough. The last cogni- 
tion is taken to be self-validated. The Naiyayika of course does 
not believe in self-evident validity, but he also agrees that the doubt 
is finally resolved by a subsequent awareness which is not assailed 
by any further doubt. 

But this pragmatic solution may not satisfy an honest enquirer 
of truth or a confirmed sceptic. It may be argued, granted that 
the umpire’s judgement is the decisive factor. But there must not 
be any room for doubt that there is such a judgement and that it is 
a fact. This assurance can be secured only by further proof and 
every such proof will have to be proved by a further evidence, if 
the factuality of the unattested proof be not taken for granted as 
admissible evidence. Once you admit that the existence of a cog- 
nition is capable of proof by another cognition and if unproved 
cognition be ruled out as proof of the reality of its content, the possi- 
bility of the infinite regress cannot be ruled Out of court by any 
logical procedure. If, however, out of practical consideration, 
it be supposed that the pursuit of the series of proofs is cut short 
at some stage, the last cognition will remain unproved and the lack 
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of proof of its existence will vitiate the entire previous series from 
the first to the last member. Thus the judgement of the umpire, 
unproved as a fact, will not suffice as the condition of debate. The 
result will be a veritable cul de sac. 

The absolutist does not allow himself to be perturbed by such 
theoretical issues. He does not taboo this speculation as intrinsically 
invalid or illegitimate. He will not scruple to accept the justice of 
such contention. But he maintains that logic, theoretical or prac- 
tical, is not influenced by such metaphysical considerations. So far 
as the Madhyamika is concerned he does not let himself be deterred 
by such issues. What the contention might prove is that all logical 
discussion, in spite of its observance of the accepted logical code, 
will have no metaphysical validity or reality. The issue will be 
welcomed by him, but he does not think that these considerations 
will make the initiation of debate, far less participation in it, impos- 
sible or futile. Discussion, even strictly logical, has only a pragmatic 
utility and this is not impaired by metaphysical unreality. The 
whole world is a false show and appearance and even our serious 
pursuit of science and philosophical speculation is not immune from 
this fundamental weakness. The Vedantist also does not accord 
metaphysical validity to debate or philosophical speculation, nor 
does he consider it to be necessary for the purpose of logic. 

The logician will not submit to this easy show of superiority of 
metaphysical nonchalance. The logician of the Nyaya school 
does not subscribe to this demarcation of die logical and metaphy- 
sical hemispheres. Logical validity is not believed to be independent 
of metaphysical validity by the logician. Be that as it may, the 
logician also, despite his conviction of the identity of logical and 
metaphysical interests and issues, must admit that the pursuance of 
enquiry into the proof of the series of cognitions cannot and need 
not be carried on without end, which is practically impossible and 
logically not necessary. He must also stop at a subsequent stage, 
and as regards the theoretical questioning of its reality or validity, 
he may assert that it is not necessary or possible. He may have no 
honest doubt regarding this problem. In other words, he may deny 
that it is a real problem at all. But the honest sceptic may have his 
doubt which is not theoretically capable of being barred out. He 
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will however keep this doubt in abeyance or to himself. As a prac- 
tical logician, he will stop short and start with some belief which, 
though not metaphysically valid, may be made a satisfactory starting 
point in logical discussion. The convention of logic is founded on 
such a belief, which is left undisturbed by a metaphysical scruple. 
This is the only satisfactory explanation of the problem. Otherwise 
even the logician’s implicit faith in the metaphysical validity of the 
logical categories and epistemic principles will not rescue him from 
the charge of the infinite regress. The pursuit of the chain of cog- 
nitions as proofs of the validity of the previous ones will lead to 
the same regressus ad infinitum. The acceptance of a datum without 
further enquiry is thus indispensable for the metaphysical logician 
also. 

It has been found that the sceptic has tried to make out that there 
is no difference between him and the logician so far as the fundamen- 
tal condition of debate is concerned. The sceptic holds that the 
logical convention, which consists of a series of propositions and 
beliefs, is based on an unverified postulate which also is accepted 
by the logician, subject to the proviso that it is susceptible of verifica- 
tion, if an occasion arises. The ultimate belief, which is the basis 
of all logical discussion, is an uncriticized assumption but accepted 
without question because there arises no doubt about its authenticity.” 
The absolutist and the sceptic do not believe in the metaphysical 
validity of this basic belief, but accepts it as a working postulate. 
But this show of the community of interests has not proved accep- 
table to the logician. He maintains that there is a fundamental 
difference between the two standpoints. The logician takes excep- 
tion to the attitude of condescension and air of patronage with which 
the fundamental basis is treated by the sceptic. His acceptance of 
this foundational proposition is half-hearted or, what is worse, dis- 
guised by pretence. It is true that the enquiry into the reality of 
the basal judgement of the umpire is not carried on without end. 
But the reason is different from what the sceptic thinks to be the 
case. The pursuit of enquiry is not banned for practical reasons, 
but because there is no felt doubt about its validity or reality. It 
is not necessary that every cognition has to be verified. The judge- 
^ment of the umpire is accepted as valid because there is no reason 
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to doubt its reality or bona fides. The acceptance does not require 
a further act of cognition to certify its existence as a fact. Our final 
cognition of the preceding cognition remains uncognized. Its mere 
existence is sufficient for the revelation of its content and it is not 
necessary that the latter cognition should also be cognized for the 
purpose. It is the position of Nyaya epistemology that a cognition 
reveals its content by its mere existence as a brute fact. There is 
no reason for questioning its existence and if the need for an enquiry 
arises the existence of the revealing cognition will be certified by 
another cognition. But as the revealing cognition does not stand 
in need of being cognized as a matter of epistemological necessity, 
the contingency of infinite regress does not arise. Nor is it held by 
the logician that a cognition is automatically known when it emerges. 
But as regards the absolutist who does not believe in the possibility 
of the revelation of content by an unrevealed cognition, the possibi- 
lity and logical necessity of the infinite regress cannot be avoided by 
him. Nagarjuna, for instance, does not believe in the possibility of 
self-revelation of cognitions and so he cannot avoid encountering 
the risk of infinite regress. 

But the belief in the unknown cognition is due to an uncritical 
assumption occasioned by intellectual inertia. How can a thinker 
be sure of the existence of a fact, when he has no knowledge of it* 
To affirm the existence of an unknown cognition is a contradiction 
in terms. The necessity of the infinite regress cannot be ruled out 
by such a facile stratagem. An existent unknown is as good as and 
no better than a non-existent. The problem will be discussed in 
a later section and at present we leave the logician undisturbed. We 
take him at his word and agree for the sake of argument that an un- 
known cognition reveals the object of it by its sheer presence. It 
is contended that what is necessary for the revelation of a fact is the 
bodily presence of the cognition behind it. The object is also 
bodily present. It is a self-existent stubborn fact as much as the 
cognition of it. But though both are equally self-existent, it is the 
self-existent cognition that is held to make known the object and 
the object is incapable of yielding this knowledge of it. You can 
account for this difference in behavoiur and function by appeal to 
the specific nature of things. The fact of existence is common to 
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both — the object and its awareness. In spite of this common attri- 
bute it is the existence of awareness, and not of the object, that makes 
assertion possible. If this be so, it does not lie with the logician 
to find fault with the absolutist if he asserts that both awareness and 
the object are equally unreal and yet it is the former and not the 
latter that makes possible our assertions and arguments. It will 
not be a fair objection that an unreal cannot have causal efficiency, 
when reality is not also the guarantor of it. Awareness and its 
object are believed to be equally existent and real; but it is the former 
alone that makes assertions possible and the latter is incompetent 
for it. Thus causal efficiency is not the necessary concomitant of 
existence. The absolutist further contends that it is not incompatible 
with non-existence either. A non-existent may exercise causal 
efficiency, though all non-existents may not. A particular non- 
existent may have a particular causal efficiency, just as existents are 
believed to have their distinctive and specific powers and functions. 
There ought to be then no difference between an existent and a non- 
existent in this respect, since existence is found to be as much irrele- 
vant as non-existence. 

Non-Existent and Causal Efficiency 

It is urged by the realist that the assertion that a non-existent can 
operate as a cause is guilty of self-contradiction. But this objection 
is the outcome of a false preconception. It is assumed that the cause 
is the invariable antecedent entity. The definition should be amended 
as ‘the cause is the invariable antecedent’ which may be an entity 
or a non-entity . It is not an undisputed conclusion that the cause 
must be entitative. If there is a contradiction in the assertion of a 
nonentity as the cause, we do not see why there should not be one 
in the opposite assertion of an entitative cause. But the contradic- 
tion has been stated explicitly by Udayana. If a nonentity could 
operate as a cause, the effect would not occur at a determinate moment. 
Non-entity being present at all times, the effect could come into 
being at any time or always, since the cause is there all the while. 
But this is just the reverse of the truth. This objection also is an 
offshoot of the superstition of a bygone age. We do not find any 
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reason to subscribe to the dictum that the cause must be a positive 
existent, when as a matter of fact the cause is invariably defunct at the 
moment of the emergence of the effect. The cause is not synchro- 
nous with the effect and this follows from the definition of cause 
itself. The conception of the positive cause arises from the mistaken 
notion that any single fact can be a cause. But the cause is always 
a definite combination of a number of factors called conditions. The 
totality of conditions is the cause and to regard any one condition 
as cause will be a grievous error. The postulation of the cause is 
necessitated by the consideration that it accounts for the emergence 
of the effect at a determinate time and neither before nor after. But 
does the existence of die cause really account for this phenomenon? 
We do not see how it can do so. 

We have observed that the cause as defined cannot be synchronous 
with the effect, and the reason is plain. The cause is necessarily 
followed by the effect and if the cause were to persist at the time of 
the effect, it would again be followed by the effect. But we never 
perceive more than one effect of one cause. This shows that the 
Cause must be defunct when the effect comes into being. It follows 
that the effect is independent of the cause at the time of its first emer- 
gence. In other words, the effect is synchronous with the non- 
existence of the cause. The existence of the cause therefore cannot 
influence the existence of the effect. Now the question may be 
raised ‘why should not the effect come into being at any other time 
when the cause does not exist?’ The cause was non-existent before 
and becomes non-existent after having existence. The effect comes 
into being at the time the cause becomes non-existent. Why should 
not then the effect come into being during all these moments of 
the non-existence of the cause? 

It may be answered that the cause may continue after and synchro- 
nise with the effect. But what determines the emergence of the effect 
is its existence at the immediate antecedent moment and not before 
or after. But still there is a difficulty. Why should the antecedent 
cause determine die subsequent effect when there is no existent 
relation between them? It may be again answered that the law of 
causation is an empirical law and should be determined by the verdict 
of experience and not by a priori reasoning. Let it be so. You have 
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to admit that the question of existence has very little bearing on the 
problem of causation. That being so, there is no difficulty in the 
theory of the advocate of nonentity as the cause. To the question of 
Udayana ‘Why should not the effect occur before when the non entity 
is available at all times?’ the answer returned by the absolutist is that 
the nonentity as such is not the cause, but that qualified by the imme- 
diately preceding moment. This is just on a par with the entitative 
cause and the verdict of experience justifies the hypothesis. We 
should remind Udayana and his exponents that the law of causation 
is an empirical law and pure logic should not dictate terms to it. 

But the logician claims to discover a logical determinant of the 
law of causation. The fact of being immediate subsequent successor 
determines the emergence of the effect at the second moment. Let 
us understand the meaning of this determinant. The attribute of 
being the immediate successor is thought to be the determining 
characteristic of the effect. But this is nothing different from the 
fact of its occurrence in the immediately subsequent moment and this 
cannot be the explanation of the question why it should occur in that 
moment and not before or after. The same thing cannot be its 
explanatory reason. It is no better than what is called the woman’s 
reason as it amounts to the assertion that the effect occurs in the second 
moment because it is the effect or because it occurs so. The moment 
of the effect’s emergence and the immediate subsequent . moment 
to the cause are numerically the same thing and how can one identical 
fact be its own determinant and determinatum? It may be contended 
that the two attributes have different connotation and so one can 
determine the other. But the substantive, sic. the moment, cannot 
be made different by this difference of adjectives and so this cannot 
be regarded as a satisfactory explanation of determination. Besides, 
the two attributes, even if numerically different, cannot determine 
each other simply because they are synchronous like the two horns 
on the cow’s head. Further, the adjectives, that is, the attributes 
viz. (i) the fact of being the moment of its (effect’s) emergence 
and (2) the fact of being the succeeding moment to the cause, have 
the same denotation and thus are no better than synonyms. Again, 
die fact of being the immediate antecedent and the fact of being 
the immediate subsequent are equally contingent facts and each 
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of them requires an explanation why they occur at their own time 
and not before or after. So neither can be the explanation of the 
other. Let us further analyse the connotation of the moments, 
antecedent and subsequent, which distinguish the cause from the effect. 
The immediate antecedent moment is characterized by the presence 
of the cause and the absence of the effect and the subsequent moment 
by the presence of the effect. If the cause be not momentary, as 
the Buddhist holds, it may persist till the effect’s emergence and in 
that case, what will distinguish the first moment from the second 
is the absence of the effect. But it is difficult to understand 
how the previous absence of the effect can determine the occurrence 
of the effect in the second moment, since this previous absence has*' 
been the characteristic of all the previous time. So nothing present 
can be found which may be understood as the determinant of the 
effect. It is then the previous occurrence of the cause which alone 
may be supposed to afford a clue to the problem. But as has been 
observed before, the relation of determination is not intelligible 
between an absent and a present event. The cause is not present 
when the effect comes into being and vice versa. It is thus the present 
non-existence of the cause or the previous non-existence of the effect 
that is supposed to influence the effect’s occurrence and this also is 
not any more intelligible. 

It must therefore be concluded that the search for an a priori deter- 
minant is a hopeless undertaking. The problem is purely empirical. 
What is a cause and what is an effect can be determined only in con- 
formity with the evidence of experience and convention. The 
antecedent event is called the cause and the subsequent the effect 
and that is all. To search for an explanation of the effect in the 
cause is doomed to futility. It is not understandable how the cause 
exercises an influence on the effect. The fact that one follows the 
other is a mere empirical phenomenon. That being so, to insist 
that the antecedent and the consequent facts must be metaphysical 
reals is nothing but a superstition bequeathed by an ancient tradition, 
which has no logical sanction behind it. The cause and the effect are 
both phenomena, pure appearances, which have no claim to reality. 

But there is a felt difference between the moment of the effect 
and the moment of the cause. What is it due to? Well, this need 
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not cause a difficulty. The origination of the effect demarcates 
it from that of the cause. To ask for a further determinant is an 
idle question. The determinant of the time may be intrinsic or 
extrinsic. The first is out of the question as all time-divisions are 
intrinsically the same. If an extrinsic determinant be posited, that 
will demand an explanation as to how it comes to be attached to it. 
It is better and simpler to suppose that the time-element has no in- 
trinsic importance in the determination of the causal relation. It 
is the convention that the time of the cause, that is the moment in 
which it exists, is called the cause’s time and the time of the effect 
is the effect’s time. The differentiation of the time factors is not 
due to any intrinsic character, but purely accidental. According 
to the absolutist the so-called law of causation is nothing more than 
a human convention, necessitated perhaps by the constitution of the 
human mind, and in spite of the help and convenience it may give 
us in the progress of thought and intellectual development and under- 
standing of the relation of phenomena, its validity cannot be stretched 
beyond the frontiers of empirical thought. In one word, it is not a 
metempirical law. 

Is Existence Intrinsical To The Cause? 

It is asserted by the realist that the causal relation obtains between 
two existents. Hence when the seed is asserted to be the cause of 
the sprout, it is implied that it is the existent seed that causes the 
existing sprout. But is existence a part and parcel of the sprout 
and if so is it proper and peculiar to each cause and effect? For 
instance, is the existence of the seed different and distinct from that 
of the sprout? We encounter great difficulty if we suppose that 
each entity has a distinctive existence of its own. If existence were 
to vary with the individuality of entities, it would be as individualistic 
and separative as the individuality and in that case we should have 
left no justification for conceiving and designating all these different 
characters by a common idea and name. To put it the other way 
about, existence will not be a universal character of more than one 
entity. The Nyaya-Vaisesika school asserts that existence is a uni- 
versal and common to all facts. The different individuals, whether 
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substance or quality or action, are made existent by this universal 
alone, coming into relation with them. 

Let us suppose that the cause is made existent by having the uni- 
versal existence as its adjective. If that be so, the cause per se must 
be a nonentity and it is not intelligible how a nonentity can come 
into relation with existence. If, on the other hand, the universal 
existence is supposed to keep aloof as an external determination, 
the cause will not be existent as existence is not a part of its essence. 
Whether existence be an internal or external adjective the cause is 
per se non-existent. 

Let us suppose an alternative possibility. The cause as an indivi- 
dual has an existence of its own and so the logical difficulty involved 
in a nonentity coming into relation with existence will not arise. 
It is thus an existent fact that comes into relation with die universal 
existence. But this seems too facile a solution. The first thing 
that will strike one is why should an existent tiling be under the 
necessity of importing existence from outside. But this question 
will engage us later. Even supposing that relation with universal 
existence is necessary to make a cause existent, we cannot under- 
stand how this relation can take place. Is this cause existent before 
its relation? If so, is it made existent by having existence as an 
internal adjective? Suppose that the answer is in the affirmative 
to both these questions. But still another question will confront us. 
Is the existence which is supposed to make it real the same or different 
from the existence integral to it? If it be the same, it cannot be said 
to come into relation with it. The same term cannot stand to itself 
in a relation. Let us agree that a related whole is different from its 
constituent factors and thus the existent cause will be different from 
the adjective (existence), the substantive (the cause), and the relation; 
Existence can relate to such a related whole. But this also does 
not seem intelligible. The substantive qua cause has existence as 
an element of its individuality and if existence is to qualify it as an 
adjective and make it existent, it cannot be the selfsame existence. 
A qualified whole cannot be supposed to have the same adjective 
over again to make it function in a different capacity. It is the posi- 
tion of the realist that the cause as a substantive has got existence as 
its qualifying adjective and this qualification makes it competent 
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to come into relation with existence and thus become an existent. 
But if it be the selfsame existence that is supposed to make it a sub- 
stantive qua cause and existent again, this double relation does not 
seem to be intelligible. It passes one’s understanding how can one 
and the same existence give the character of cause to the seed and 
make it existent again. If the existence in question is exhausted 
in creating one characteristic viz. its causal competency, it cannot 
be happily supposed to confer the character of existence upon it 
in addition. The difficulty is further accentuated by the theory 
that a thing is made existent by coming into relation with the univer- 
sal existence. Existence is supposed to make the seed a fact and a 
cause and thereafter to make it an existent cause. This seems too 
much. 

Let us suppose that another existence is necessary to make it behave 
as an existent, since one existence is found to be incompetent to 
discharge both the functions. But the second existence is exactly 
like the first and will not be required by an entity so far as its status 
as cause is concerned. Let it be supposed to function as a cause 
irrespective of the consideration that it is existent or non-existent. 
If another existence be required to make it existent that will make 
the postulation of an endless series of existences necessary. Why 
so? A jar or pen is not believed by the Naiyayika to be self-existent 
for the reason we shall consider later. It is made existent by the 
existence-universal. But the question may be pertinently raised 
‘If a fact is made existent by existence, what makes the latter existent?’ 
If nothing can be self-existent in its right, existence too will be subject 
to this limitation and will require another existence to make it exis- 
tent. But the second existence for the same reasons will require 
third and the process will have no end. It will not do if we concede 
the possibility of infinite existences, since the problem of common 
synthetic reference will remain an enigma in this hypothesis. Plu- 
rality of existences must have a common existence-universal in order 
to justify reference to them by a common concept and name. But 
that will again open the flood-gate of infinite regress, as the synthe- 
sizing universal being another existence can be lumped with the 
other existences by means of another universal existence and the 
latter will require another to make the synthesis of it with the rest 
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of the universal justifiable. The process will have no end. If 
there be no synthesizing universal to bring them under one class- 
concept, they cannot be thought of by a concept and name (existence). 

The difficulty may be avoided by the supposition that the indivi- 
dual existences do not require a synthesizing universal. The common 
concept and name in their case do not presuppose a common class- 
character. The individuals, by virtue of resemblance, give rise to 
this common concept. But the solution seems to be more drastic 
than the problem. If different individual existences can lend them- 
selves to be put under a class concept without an objective class 
character, the same possibility will have to be admitted in the case 
of other individuals. All common names, for instance, jar, table, 
tree, man, horse and so on can be supposed to be classed together 
under a common concept without a corresponding objective univer- 
sal. The definite resemblance between the members of a class will 
do duty for a universal. In other words, the universal will only 
be an idea, a subjective concept, which is advocated by the Buddhist 
idealist and other conceptualists. What will then be the upshot? 
The very concept of existence will be an unfounded fancy and not 
an objective fact. Thus, your postulation of a number of existences 
will only be an idle hypothesis and sheer waste of intellectual energy 
when your hypothesis makes even one objective existence impossible. 

It may be urged in defence that every individual has an objective 
status and an individuality distinctive and different from those of 
other individuals. This individuality constitutes its distinctive 
reality and existence and the absence of a common universal existence 
as inherent in an infinite number of individuals does not spell any 
disaster. The individual has its individualistic existence none the 
less. Let it be so. But this defence will cut away all the ground 
from under the acceptance of universal as such. If this consequence 
is accepted, the advocate of the existent cause will be compelled to 
confess that existence has nothing to do with causality. But the 
concept of causality has a necessary reference to a class and not indi- 
viduals. When by the criterion of the joint method the causal rela- 
tion between fire and smoke is established, the implication is that 
■the relation holds good not only between the individuals under 
observation, but all such fires and smokes, present, past and future; 
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And this is possible of understanding because smoke is understood 
as a representative type and not a mere individual. In other words, 
smoke is understood as possessed of smokehood as a universal, which 
is equally present in all other smokes as its determining character. 
The knowledge of the causal relation thus presupposes the knowledge 
of a universal. And the denial of a common universal will fail to 
meet the requirements. 

As regards individualistic existence, it cannot be anything more 
- than its individuality. Take the case of a jar. We find it to possess 
a certain shape, size and colour etc. It is these properties which 
give it its individuality and we do not observe anything beyond. 
You admit that the jar’s individuality is its existence. The indivi- 
duality qua existence is not anything different from the individual. 
It transpires then that the cause must have an individuality. In other 
words, it must be an individual and the question of existence is utterly 
irrelevant. That being the situation, the realistic logician ought to 
have no quarrel with the absolutist. The admission of existence 
superadded to the individuality has been found to be riddled with 
insurmountable logical difficulties and what is more has not been 
found to be necessary to add to or constitute the causal efficiency. 
It must remain an external adjunct. It is redundant to call the indi- 
viduality existence, when the latter is not and cannot be anything 
different from the former and from the individual, of which they 
are supposed to be component factors. 

Let us sum up the results of our examination of the nature and 
relation of existence in so far as it bears on the problem of causation. 
An individual only can be a cause and an individual is one that has 
a definite individuality. Nothing more is necessary to make it 
function as a cause. The question of additional existence is only 
a survival of deep-seated superstition. The realist believes that 
such phenomena as the jar, table, pen and the like have causal effici- 
ency and the absolutist also accepts this proposition. Nagarjuna, 
for instance, has no difference in this respect from the realists. The 
difference arises only with regard to the metaphysical problem. 
Whereas the realist avers that these phenomena have intrinsic meta- 
uhysical reality, the school of Nagarjuna shows that this is only an 
pncritical belief and has no rational basis. The examination of 
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existence and its relation to the phenomenal entities has brought 
out the irrational character of this assumption. When Nagarjuna 
or the Vedantist denies metaphysical reality to these phenomena, 
they do not deny that each and every one of them has an individuality. 
When the cause or the effect is asserted to be intrinsically unreal, 
it does not follow that they have no distinctive individuality. It 
is for this reason that the cause is cognized as different from the effect. 
Leaving apart the metaphysical question, it is proved that an entity 1 
functions as a cause irrespective of the question of existence forming 
an internal or external determinant of it. This being the case, there 
is no repugnance in the assertion of the absolutist that things, though 
non-existent per se, can exercise causal efficiency, since existence 
or non-existence is entirely irrelevant to the causal function. 

But the realist may complain that an adverse construction has 
been put upon his view in order to place it on a basis of equality with 
that of the absolutist. In spite of the subtleties introduced by the 
absolutist it remains a stubborn fact that the cause is always regarded 
by all unsophisticated persons as an existent fact and its causality is 
inseparable from existence. Causality lies in the invariable antece- 
dent existence. To this defence the absolutist may also agree and 
thus signify his want of difference. But if the agreement be sincere, 
does it not imply that the absolutist has surrendered his position? 

He has been labouring hard all the while to prove that even a non- 
existent can function as a cause, and now he agrees that the cause 
is an existent fact. This is either self-contradiction or change of 
opinion, which implies his conviction of the falsity of his favourite 
position. The absolutist rejoins that this joy of triumph is due to 
a sad misunderstanding of his implication. The position is not 
so simple as the realist imagines. The pritna facie existence which 
the concept of individuality implies is endorsed by him also. 

This is obvious from his assertion that existence is non-existent f 
If he did not endorse the concept of existence he could not make it I 
the subject of the proposition* But is not the proposition an instance 
of blatant self-contradiction? Assuredly not. If die proposition 
‘Existence is existent’ does not involve contradiction, the other 
proposition ‘Existence is non-ex^stent , should not also be condemned. ! 
It is the position of the Naiyayika realist that a tiling is made existent 
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by virtue of its relation to existence. But there is no other existence 
to inhere in ‘existence’. In that case it will not be existent. If 
However existence qua individuality be supposed to make it existent, 
that will not be denied by the absolutist, as he also believes in the 
individuality of things that appear, though he does not believe in 
an additional existence. 

But the realist may retort that this is not a fair attitude. He belie- 
ves in the individuality and also in its existence. The individuality 
has existence and this existence is its property. The absolutist does 
not accept this position and so how can he succeed in proving that 
his position is the same with that of the realist? This seems to be a 
plausible objection. 

Let us analyse the realist’s contention from the standpoint of the 
absolutist. It is asserted that individuality has existence as its property 
and that makes cause an existent. A nonentity lacks this existence 
and hence cannot be a cause. But does the existence become inte- 
grated with the individuality or remain outside as an external appen- 
dix? On the latter alternative the cause will remain as it was and 
cannot be made existent. An unintegrated existence is of no 
consequence to a fact. Let us suppose that existence and invidua- 
lity are merged into one. But does that make the cause existent any 
more? Individuality cannot make the individual existent, as nothing 
can be existent by and in itself. It must incorporate the existence 
universal, which alone confers existence upon a thing. But is this 
existence self-existent? This is against the theory of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school. Besides, if existence can claim to be self-existent, 
it cannot be made out why things should be denied this capacity. 
If according to this dictum existence requires another existence, 
the latter will stand in need of another in order to be made existent. 
An existence, not-existent in itself, cannot make anything existent. 
But each existence thus requisitioned will be incompetent unless 
buttressed by another existence. This means a vicious infinite 
series, since each such existence will require another and there will 
be none which is self-existent. So the insistence on the existential 
character of the cause amounts to a claim which cannot be satisfied 
at any time. The only course left open is that things as they are 
should be believed to exercise their causal efficiency and their self- 
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existence which constitutes their individuality should be deemed 
sufficient for the purpose. The absolutist takes things as they are 
at their face value and though there is no reason to believe in their 
intrinsic reality their pragmatic efficiency is beyond cavil. It does 
not seem an outrage on our cherished beliefs if the question of ex- 
istence or reality (which two are identical) is left out of account in 
the determination of causal relation. They have an apparent sort 
of reality which is consistent with metaphysical unreality. Pheno- 
mena, cause or effect, are unreal in their essence and only masquerade 
as reals. The assumption of reality by incorporation of real existence 
has not been found to be logically justifiable and these considerations, 
have compelled the absolutist to take the phenomenal order as pure 
unsubstantial appearance. 

Is The Determination Of Causality Possible Between Non- 
Existents i 

It is urged by the realist that there are consequential difficulties 
which prove the falsity of the theory of the non-existent cause. If the 
cause he non-existent, how can it be determined that A is the cause 
of B and not of C? If A,B and C are non-existent fictions, the appli- 
cation of the method of agreement or difference or the joint method 
is out of the question and so the causal relation will not be capable 
of determination. But this objection is not regarded as insurmoun- 
table. It should be borne in mind that though things that appear 
have no intrinsic reality, their distinctive individuality and character 
are felt to be factual. Even the dream appearances and illusory 
objects have their numerical and functional difference, though they 
cannot be real. Of course, the realists of Indian schools have tried 
to prove their reality, but that is only done by arguments which 
are dictated by desperate straits and fail to convince an unsophisticated 
enquirer or satisfy the scruples of even an average man. The realist 
however does not agree to draw a line of demarcation between 
appearance and reality and so refuses to take this explanation of the 
absolutist as anything but perverse. These arguments are therefore 
not pressed into request in the present context. The absolutist 
accordingly takes up another line and challenges him to explain the 
problem from his point of view of the reality of tilings. The postu- 
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lation of one existence does not make causal relation any more intelli- 
gible. The same existence is supposed to make the seed of barley 
and the seed of wheat real existents. There is no difference in respect 
of their existence. But the causal efficiencies are different. The 
barley seed produces a different kind of plant from the wheat, though 
their existence is identical. If existence be held to have no influence 
on the effects, it should be left out of account. Likewise non-exis- 
tence is to be left out of consideration in the determination of the 
causal relation. Things have their individuality which alone counts 
for the causal operation and existence versus non-existence is only 
an extraneous issue. It matters little whether things have real exis- 
tence or not, so far as the logical problem of causality is concerned. 
This is a problem of metaphysics and there is no necessity to introduce 
this into the commonsense estimate of things, which alone is the 
province of logic. 

But the logician demurs to accept this explanation also as satis- 
factory. He contends that what is non-existent cannot even appear 
as existent. There can be no concomitance between non-existents 
in agreement. At most we can have concomitance in difference 
in the form that there is no effect because there is no cause, or to be 
precise, the non-existence of the cause is followed by the non-exis- 
tence of the effect. But this is also not invariably the case. It is 
not always true that when the cause is non-existent the effect is also 
non-existent. To take an instance, the sprout comes into being 
when the seed is not. So the concomitance in difference also fails. 
And as regards the concomitance in agreement, that is out of the 
question, since it can hold between existents alone. So the doctrine 
of the Madhyamika absolutist makes the determination of causal 
relation impossible of realization and this vital drawback knocks 
out the plea of equality claimed by him with the logician. 

In reply to this charge the absolutist asserts again that there is perfect 
equality and the difference is only the creature of slipshod thinking. 
So far as the absolutist is concerned he does not deny the empirical 
existence of phenomena that act as cause or effect. And though 
they have not the metaphysical reality, that does not detract from 
their causal efficiency, since the latter (causal efficiency) does not 
only not presuppose but is incompatible with metaphysical reality. 
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The difference between empirical reality and metaphysical reality 
is entailed, as an unavoidable consequence, by logical thinking and 
cannot be brushed aside on sentimental grounds. But we may 
satisfy the realist even without having recourse to this obvious truth 
of the grades of reality out of deference to his scruples. The concept 
of existent has been thoroughly examined and found to be an inexpli- 
cable surd. Nothing can be supposed to be made existent by relation 
to existence either as an external or internal determination. This 
has been made abundantly clear in the foregoing sections and we 
need not repeat those arguments here. So there is no difference 
between the two schools of thought except in the psychological 
attitude, which is determined by emotional bias. Logically there 
can be difference in character and content of the existent from the 
non-existent. Besides, the denial of agreemental concomitance 
presupposes its existence according to the dictum of the realist that 
only an existent is susceptible of negation. And as regards agree- 
mental concomitance as a real criterion of causality, it too cannot 
be proved to be existential since existence cannot form a determinant 
part of it externally or internally on account of the dialectical diffi- 
culties set forth by us. 

Kumarila has posed a practical question which throws honest 
doubt on the justice of the gradation of existence as propounded by 
the absolutist. The position of the absolutist is that a cause has no 
real existence and only appears to exist. It is either conceptual or 
illusory like the snake in the coiled rope. If that be so, and if even 
stubborn objective facts are no better than mere ideas, why should 
there be such vital difference in the consequences ? One can take 
imaginary food and this should give him as much nourishment 
and vitality as real food does. It would have solved the majority 
of economic and political problems if ideas could produce the same 
results as facts. The well-known adage “If wishes were horses, 
beggars could ride them” reminds the visionary that there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between the two worlds of ideas and facts. The 
objection of Kumarila is of a piece with that of Dr. Johnson against 
the good Bishop Berkeley who propounded his famous doctrine 
in the formula * Esse est percipi\ 

It is assumed by the realist that the empirical reality of cause and 
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effect is denied by the absolutist. It has been remarked more than 
once that the factuality of experience and its contents is as much 
accepted by him as by the realist and it is upon the metaphysical 
implication of these contents that the absolutist joins issue with him. 
So this charge does not require refutation. Furthermore the exag- 
gerated confidence in causal efficiency as proof of genuine reality 
is not warranted by experience. Even dream experiences and illu- 
sions have very definite effects on the nervous system and mental 
life, which persist through a length of time. Even illusory food 
and its consumption are found to have effects on the health of a person. 
So these arguments based on the supposed unshakable foundation 
of causal efficiency do not deserve to be treated as possessed of any 
philosophical worth. They may only strike the work-a-day man 
as effective refutation of idealism or absolutism, but they are no better 
than journalistic stunts. 

One may complain that the dialectics of the absolutist have sought 
to prove that the cause is an unreal appearance and now the same 
end in proving that the effect also is no more real than the cause. 
The accepted connotation of the effect is the attribute of coming 
into existence of a fact which was not in existence before. The 
denial of existence amounts to the denial of effect itself. This does 
not seem to be a satisfying conclusion. The absolutist understands 
that his conclusion of the unreality of cause and effect is calculated 
to give a profound shock to the common-place beliefs and convic- 
tions of the average man. But philosophers must be prepared to 
accept conclusions, if they are enforced by irrefutable logic, despite 
their unpopularity and apparent grotesque outlook. The conclusion 
is enforced by the consideration that the realist cannot establish the 
reality of the cause or the effect. His conception of existence and 
its relation to facts of experience fails to explain their genuine existence 
and the opposite conclusion is entailed by a reductio ad ahsurdum . 
The absolutist accepts appearance at its face value and its pragmatic 
validity is not disputed by him. What he insists upon as a matter 
of procedural convenience and logical necessity is that the issue of 
existence or non-existence should not be raised in the determination 
of causal relation or logical validity. The problem of existence is 
the concern of metaphysics and must be kept apart from logical 
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discourse. As regards the determination of the causal relation it 
admits of easy solution if we pitch upon the immediate antecedent 
as the cause and the consequent as the effect, which is the common 
ground between both. 

But an honest enquirer may voice his difficulty. The elaborate 
argumentation and the ingenious dialectic of the absolutist may have 
succeeded in scoring the point that existence of the cause cannot 
be proved. But that does not amount to the proof of his philoso- 
phical position that the cause is intrinsically non-existent. The 
realist asserted that if things were unreal the causal relation could 
not be established. The absolutist in reply made the counter-asser- 
tion that if tilings were real the causal relation also could not be 
determined, as both existence and non-existence would make a 
lump of them all and no room for discrimination would be left 
open. Even granting that the counter-charge of the absolutist is 
successful against the realist, it will only amount to a deadlock. The 
absolutist has employed what is called a tu quoque 1 argument, which 
does not prove a thesis, though it may checkmate the counter-thesis. 
We cannot accept the absolutist’s contention until he explains how 
the causal relation can be understood between non-existents. 

The absolutist maintains that the problem of causality is essentially 
empirical and should be solved by empirical evidence alone. The 
metaphysical differences of philosophers should not be imported to 
complicate a plain issue. It is to be admitted by 'all that whatever 
is -understood to be the invariable unconditional antecedent entity 
is regarded as the cause. The question whether the antecedent 
event is ontologically real or unreal is entirely irrelevant. If one 
has the conviction that A invariably and unconditionally precedes B, 
he concludes that A is the cause of B. What serves as the criterion 
and ruling factor of the causal relation is thus the reasonable convic- 
tion of A being the invariable antecedent of B. This conviction 
is empirical and not a priori, and both the realist and the absolutist 
are agreed on this datum. Although from the metaphysical stand- 
point existence or non-existence may not admit of differences in 
kind or degree, the empirical events have these differences which 

Tor the nature and form of tu quoque argument the reader is referred to Dr. 
Bagchi’s Inductive Reasoning, pp. 163-166 
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are felt by all on this side of realization of the ultimate truth. The 
problem of causation relates to the empirical order, the factuality 
of which is equally accepted and believed by all, philosophers and 
laymen alike. So there is no especial difficulty for the absolutist 
and all these disputations owe their genesis to the confusion of meta- 
physical and empirical issues. Of course the realist regards this 
demarcation of empirical from metaphysical existence as gratuitous 
and uncalled for and so the charge of confusion cannot be fairly 
brought home to him. But whether the realist is in the right and 
the absolutist is in the wrong or vice vrsa, that is a question of meta- 
physics. What the absolutist contends is that these questions have 
no bearing upon a logical disputation or the problem of causality. 
The universally accepted data of experience and commonplace 
beliefs do determine these theoretical and practical activities and 
the metaphysical creeds of philosophers can have no possible truck 
with the practical life, which also includes scientific and speculative 
activities. The metaphysical truth is the terminus and not the 
starting point of speculative reasoning. 

It has been contended that mere awareness of concomitance cannot 
be made the criterion of the truth of causality, as it is not infrequently 
found to be wrong. But this does not make the determination of 
causality impossible. As has been observed before, the conviction 
must be reasonable. A reasonable conviction is attained by the 
assurance that it is not invalidated by a subsequent experience within 
a reasonable Hmit. If the belief is found to hold good after subjection 
to scrutiny by three or four experiments and no contradiction is 
met with, it is to be accepted as true. This criterion is accepted by 
the absolutist also and the realist does not claim stronger evidence 
than that. But there is a fundamental difference in the attitude of 
the philosophers of the opposite school. The absolutist does not 
believe in the finality even of these tested beliefs. He leaves the 
question open and so his acceptance is provisional, if not entirely 
hypothetical. This is an attitude of healthy caution and should not 
be denounced as unwarranted agnosticism. The differences of philo- 
sophies are a pointer to this possibility. Certainly the antagonistic 
conclusions of different schools of philosophy cannot be all true. 
If the ultimate truth could be ascertained by all there would be left 
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only one philosophy— a consummation which remains unrealized 
up till now. 

To return to the issue. It does not lie with the realist to question 
the bona fides of the absolutist, though he does not conceal his convic- 
tion of the unreality of the causal law. The belief in the absolute 
reality of all the phenomena does not give any advantage to the 
realist either. The realists also are found to group themselves in 
rival camps and the conclusion of one school does not find favour 
with others, though they are equally vocal in their profession of 
belief in the reality of things. The trudi or falsity of a belief is there- 
fore to be adjudged on the balance of evidence and when the absolu- 
tist, in spite of his metaphysical conviction to the contrary, accepts 
this test, the realist has no justification to doubt his acceptance as 
mala fide. The test of a cause is thus the reasonable belief that it is 
the invariable antecedent to an event. 

A difficulty is encountered regarding a fact which is not seen to 
be followed by the expected effect. For instance, the seed in the 
granary or in a mountain crevice does not produce the sprout and 
if the test of cause be its antecedence to the effect, it will not be 
possible to regard it as the cause. But the difficulty alleged is either 
no problem or, if at all, a commonplace. The answer must be 
that the antecedence to a possible and prospective effect also is to be 
considered the criterion of causality. In point of precision the 
antecedence is realized after the emergence of the effect and there 
must be a gap between the two events, sometimes close and sometimes 
wide. The first event is not known as the first when it is observed 
by itself and without reference to the subsequent event. Every- 
where the cause is past and the effect future and the relation of ante- 
cedence is understood later. The factual causal relation is understood 
when the effect actually occurs and in extreme cases like the seed in 
the granary it is a case of anticipation, which is more or less a case 
of hypothetical inference. As has been observed time and again, 
the existential status of the causal relation is determined by empirical 
belief, which does not and cannot stand in need of logical sanction. 
The Buddhist and also the Vedantist do not repudiate their factuality 
as appearance. This is called conventional existence and the con- 
vention is metaphysically unreal and logically irrational. 
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But the realist has entered, a protest against this conception of 
conventional or empirical reality which is only a euphemism for 
unreality. The cause is conceded, to have conventional reality, 
but this is neither here nor there. It is neither fish, nor flesh nor good 
red herring as the saying goes. If convention ( samvrti ) be unreal 
the cause will be unreal and as such cannot be the content of a real 
judgement. And the reality of convention is not conceded, as this 
involves contradiction. This has been the gravamen of the com- 
plaint of Kumarila against the Buddhist absolutist and it also applies 
to the Vedantist who too subscribes to this classification of reality. 1 
The objection reflects the fundamental standpoint of the realist. 
It is of course the contention of the absolutist that cause and effect 
are pure concepts which are hypostatized by the realistic bias of the 
human understanding. They are not metaphysical reals, because 
of the logical antinomies involved in the concepts. It now deserves 
to be examined if pure concepts can possibly be the determining 
factors of judgements. 

It is the contention of the absolutist that the cause need not be 
the antecedent entity from the ontological standpoint. If we have 
the notion that there is an antecedent entity that will suffice. The 
fundamental proposition that all our assertions and activities are the 
direct outcome of our judgements is to be accepted by the realist 
and the absolutist alike. The difference arises over the question, 
whether the contents of the judgements are objectively real or not. 
But what is the criterion of their objectivity? It is non-contradiction 
and nothing else. But though we cannot be sure that the judgement 
will not be contradicted in the course of infinite time, the non-emer- 
gence of an invalidating judgement within a reasobnale time and 
after due scrutiny should assure us of the truth of the judgement. 
To return to the issue of the judgement of causality, if we find reason 
to believe that the notion of the antecedent entity is not contradicted 
by a subsequent experience or thought, we should accept it as a real 
cause. If by the pursuance of the chain of investigation it is found 

1 Sariivfter na tu satyatvam satyabhedah kuto nvayam 
Satyam cet samvrtih keyam mrsa cet satyata katham. 

Satyatvam ua ca samanyam my§arthaparamarthayoh, 

Virodhan. na hi vjksatvam samanyam vyksasimhayoh. 

Slokavartika; Ch. Edn page 218. 
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to be contradicted, the cause will not be real. The judgement will 
then have an unreal content and our assertions will then be false. 
But a false judgement is a judgement none the less and has the same 
pragmatic consequences as a true judgement. Our judgement 
‘It is a snake/ when there is no snake but a piece of rope, is certainly 
not true. But that does not mean that there is no judgement at all. 
If our judgement of a causal situation be wrong, the cause will not 
be a real one. But that wall not argue the impossibility of such 
judgements. 

To revert to the original controversy that the belief in the reality 
of the logical and epistemological categories and their contents is 
the condition of debate, the absolutist again asserts with emphasis 
that this is an irrelevant issue. The convention is there and if the 
debate be diverted to the examination of the metaphysical truth of 
the convention or the bonajides of the debaters, the result will only 
be an interminable dispute. The question of metaphysical reality 
of the concepts is to be raised in metaphysics, and logic must steer 
clear of this issue. The contention of the absolutist that even a meta- 
physical unreality can be the content of a judgement should not 
shock the logical conscience of the realist, when he admits the justice 
and possibility of judgement regarding future events. The assertion 
of the causal efficiency of an entity regarding its effect, when it is not 
in actual operation, should also lend countenance to this position. 

It has been contended that two cases are not at all analogous. The 
seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the sprout though it 
has not materialized at the time. But given the necessary combina- 
tion of the accessory conditions, the effect never fails to come into 
existence. There is a pronounced difference, both in kind and 
degree, between a possible and impossible fact. The judgement 
of the seed being the cause only stresses this possibility by way of 
anticipation and it will be nothing short of an outrage on our logical 
conscience if the possible be equated with a non-existent fiction. 
The possible is realized as actual in future and it is actual in the making 
whereas a fiction is a nonentity for ever. This difference in nature 
and function cannot be overridden by any amount of abstract specu- 
lation. The future event, though not existent at the time of the 
judgement of causality, has got a distinctive individuality of its 
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own, which is capable of being further specified and determined by 
an adjective. But a nonentity has no individuality and self-identity 
and to think of an adjectival determination of this nebulous and 
amorphous fiction is preposterous. A judgement is possible with 
regard to a future event because it has these ontological characteristics. 
And as regards the content of an illusory judgement, say a snake in 
the rope, it is a real entity though, in the context of illusion, it may 
not be bodily present there. The illusory snake or silver has got a 
distinctive individuality and is susceptible of further determination 
by adjectives. There is no instance of a fiction being the content 
of even an erroneous judgement. The content is never a downright 
fiction. It is always a meaning in the language of Bradley. 

All these arguments have no effect upon the absolutist. He regards 
them as puerile commonplaces and is surprised at the naive assump- 
tion of the realist that these facts are not known to him. His convic- 
tion of the metaphysical unreality of the phenomena of our work-a- 
day experience is based upon deeper and more abstruse reasons. 
It is his grievance that the realist does not care to consider the sincere 
difficulties of the absolutist and tries to silence him by adducing trite 
commonplaces as philosophical arguments. It is true that die possible 
may be a future eventuality. But there is no guarantee that every 
possibility will eventuate into a real. All the grains do not germinate 
and all the flowers do not fructify. But this question also has no 
metaphysical value. What is future is not a fact now and here. Its 
future existence, if conceded, does not make the judgement ‘The 
seed is the cause of the sprout’ true, because the effect is not real at 
the time. It does not qualify reality. In one word, it is non-existent. 
It has no theoretical or practical value. It is as useless as the posting 
of a guard at the treasury after or before it has been plundered by 
robbers. When the realist voices his scruples against the grades of 
reality proposed by the absolutist, the latter does not accuse him of 
insincerity. He only asserts that this is the invariable consequence 
of logical thinking. The empirical reality is affirmed out of con- 
cession to the realistic bias of the human understanding. The abso- 
lutist does not ignore this psychological tendency, though he is 
assured of its deceptive character. The empirical real is as good as 
unreal. There is justice in the contention of the realist that empirical 
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reality is only a euphemism for unreality. Truth and reality cannot but 
be one and by their nature are repugnant to classification and grada- 
tion. But this is only a sop to Cerberus of hypostatising proclivity. 

As regards the demarcation of appearance from pure fiction which 
cannot even have appearance, it is admitted on the pragmatic plane 
to be expedient and needful. But that does not invest it with an 
order of reality. Reality does not admit of order and gradation 
just as much as non-existence. The division of non-existence into 
four classes by the Nyaya-Vaisesika school has only a pragmatic 
and procedural value. A phenomenon of ordinary experience 
and the content of illusory experience are equally unreal in essence. 
The contention of the realist that these contents have a distinctive 
individuality and are meanings (that is, are meant to be ontological 
reals) is accepted by the absolutist. But this is also the case with 
obvious fictions. A square circle, a barren woman’s son, a mare’s 
nest, a hare’s horn are fictions one and all. But one fiction is not 
the other. They have distinctive individuality. So long as they 
are uncriticized they also purport to be meanings. The average 
objects of experience are in no better position than these fictions, 
so far as their ontological status is concerned. The only difference 
is that ordinary people are not concerned with the philosophical 
problem of truth and error, reality and unreality, and so the invalida- 
ting thoughts do not occur to them. The philosopher finds unrefu- 
table arguments to set aside their truth-claims and though they are 
seen to have pragmatic value, they are understood to be false and 
hence do no longer deceive them. The case is parallel to that of 
the magician and a knowledgeable person, who are conversant with 
the inward character of a magical show and hence are not deceived 
by them. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BUDDHIST AND THE VED ANTIC STANDPOINTS 
Section i: The Logical Standpoint of the Buddhist Idealist 

AND THE VeDANTIST 

The Buddhist idealist (Vijnanavadin) thinks that belief in extra-mental 
reality is only a hollow superstition. In spite of its universality and 
persistency, the belief has no philosophical justification and as such must 
be dismissed as downright error. We are not concerned in the present 
context with the ontological problem and so do not propose to embark 
upon the arguments by which the idealist seeks to establish his thesis and 
controvert the realist’s position. It will suffice to say that idealism as 
a philosophical attitude and theory has its advocates both in the East 
and the West and from remote antiquity down to the present day. 
In spite of the difference of approach and methodology, it is not 
difficult to discern a community of thought and reasoning among the 
different schools of idealism and this is rather a proof and evidence 
of the community of the human mind, which has expressed itself in 
different dialects and terminologies. The Vedantists of the monistic 
school inaugurated by Sankaracarya believe in one reality, the 
Absolute Brahman, which is consciousness in its essence, impersonal 
and undiscursive in its nature. The plurality of phenomena, physical, 
psychical, ethical and religious, is believed to be nothing but un- 
mitigated appearance. They are conceded to have a pragmatic value 
and are also asserted to be rooted in reality and as such the different 
disciplines, intellectual, ethical and religious, are instrumental in the 
realization of ultimate Truth, though by themselves and apart from 
their bearing upon the Reality, which is their ultimate basis, they are 
nothing more than pure and simple appearance. However fundamental 
their differences may be from the Madhyamika, they stand in almost 
the same position in the field of logic. The Buddhist idealist must 
look upon the logical categories as unfounded concepts of the igno- 
rant and unenlightened mind and the Vedantist also does not differ 
from him in his attitude to the logical problems. It is, therefore, 
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equally imperative for these philosophers to vindicate their title to 
participation in logical discussions from the charges of insincerity 
and hypocrisy. These philosophers also employ arguments and rely 
upon the logical categories and principles to give their arguments the 
compelling authority both in the constructive and destructive sides, 
of their philosophy. The challenge of the realist and the logician 
affects them in the same manner as the philosophers of Nagarjuna’s- 
schools. It -will be found in the sequel that the line of defence adopted 
by these schools is almost identical with that of the Madhyamika 
whose position has been examined by us in the preceding sections in 
all its bearings. But they differ from Nagarjuna and his school in one 
fundamental tenet. Whereas the latter believe in the relativity of 
consciousness and its content and dismiss both as unreal appearance, 
they affirm that consciousness is self-sufficient and absolute in so far 
as it is pure. The Madhyamika’s polemics only relate to empirical 
consciousness and not the transcendental consciousness, which is- 
self-evident, self-apparent, self-attested and self-proved. It does not 
stand in need of an alien instrument of proof to vindicate its existence. 
Pure consciousness is self-consciousness. 

The problem of self-consciousness is an intractable one and the 
dialectic of the Madhyamika has assailed it with relentless vigour. But 
this is the fundamental tenet of the Buddhist idealist and the Vedantist 
and it can be justified only if the charges of self-contradiction and 
impossibility advanced by the Madhyamika can be met to the satis- 
faction of our scruples created by the latter. 

The Madhyamika has proved with enough force of logic that the 
employment of the categories of cause and effect and the like involved 
in our theoretical and practical activities does not presuppose their 
ultimate reality or validity. The validity of these concepts is confined 
to the empirical plane and the issues of empirical and ultimate validity 
should be kept apart. They may have remote points of contact in the 
sense that the empirical is the scaffolding to the transcendental plane, 
but the scaffolding is not an integral part of the transcendental edifice. 
The way has been prepared by the Madhyamika for transition from 
the empirical to the transcendental, though there is not and need not 
be any bridge to heal up the gap. The empirical, even in its highest 
and most elevated forms of expression in science, religion and philo- 
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sophy, is only asymptote to the transcendental. There is admittedly 
an ascent to the transcendental from the empirical and a descent from 
the former to the latter, but that does not mean that the two are to be 
reconciled in a system as necessary correlates. This service to the 
philosophical advance is acknowledged by the Idealist and the Vedan- 
tist alike. But they deny the necessity of the repudiation of 
consciousness; nor do they think that the assertion of consciousness 
leads to an infinite regress. Consciousness is self-proved and does not 
require another consciousness to prove its existence. 

Consciousness does not depend upon the content, though the 
content depends upon consciouness. The existence of the content 
would remain unproved, if consciousness were not there to reveal it. 
That consciousness is self-evident and self-revelatory is proved by the 
following considerations. Consciousness never goes unknown. When 
a person becomes aware of anything, he is not found to doubt whether 
he has this awareness or not or to have the opposite belief that he has 
not such awareness. Again nobody doubts his existence or is in error 
that he does not exist. This absence of doubt and error regarding a 
consciousness in the form ‘whether I am aware or not’ or ‘I am 
unaware’ proves that consciousness and the certitude of its existence go 
together. It may be possible that in fits of absent-mindedness and 
inadvertence many things may escape our notice. But there also we 
are not in doubt whether we had this experience or not. And as regards 
experiences, when we are on the alert and are inquisitive, we are never 
in doubt about their occurrence or are sure of their non-occurrence. 
It may be possible that our enquiry regarding a cognition may be 
thwarted by diversion of attention or onset of sleep and as such we 
may fail to catch hold of it. But even this possibility does not prove 
that a cognition goes unnoticed. In that case, we might doubt its 
occurrence or have the opposite belief that the cognition did not 
occur at all. This shows that a cognition is not uncognized; in other 
words, cognition and self-cognition are synonymous. The argument 
may be put in the syllogistic form: “A cognition is never uncognized, 
because it is not liable to doubt or error, even when it is subjected to 
scrutiny. For instance, a particular jar, when perceived and subjected 
to scrutiny, is not found to be assailed by doubt; it is accepted that it is 
attested by an authentic cognition”. This is found to be the case with 
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all our cognitions and die only explanation of this certitude and absence 
of doubt is that a cognition is self-cognized as a matter of necessity. 

The absence of doubt and opposite belief regarding the occurrence 
of a cognition has been sought to be accounted for by a different 
hypothesis by the Naiyayika. It may be asserted that a cognition 
comes to be cognized by a second cognition called introspection 
(anuvyavasaya) as a matter of rule and this precludes doubt or opposite 
belief. The theory of self-cognition is thus not necessitated by the 
circumstances. But this is a poor apology. Even granting that a 
cognition is invariably known by introspection, the possibility of 
doubt cannot be excluded if introspection itself remains unknown or 
becomes an object of another. Is introspection known by itself or 
by another? The former possibility is denied by the Naiyayika and 
if it be conceded at some remote stage, there is no a priori or a posteriori 
evidence to prove that cognition as such is not capable of being known 
by itself. There is no special reason for regarding a later cognition 
as self-cognized; and whatever characteristic it may possess must be 
found in the prior cognition, as the former and later cognitions are 
not found to differ in their intrinsic character and the difference of 
contents is only an external and accidental attribute, which must vary 
in each case. But this is only a hypothetical argument, since no Naiya- 
yika is found to endorse the possibility of self-cognition at any stage. 

The second cognition must, therefore, remain unknown and it 
can be supposed to reveal the first cognition by its brute bare existence. 
But there is no proof of such a brute fact. The Buddhist idealist 
does not believe in the possibility of introspection whereas the 
Naiyayika is a staunch adherent of it. The difference of opinion would 
give rise to doubt whether an unknown cognition exists or not. The 
doubt of its existence would entail the doubt of the first cognition, 
which is its content. The doubt of the first cognition will involve the 
doubt of its object. The proof of the first cognition is supposed to be 
furnished by the second and if there be doubt regarding the existence 
of the second, the first will perforce be left unproved. But a question 
may be raised. How can there be a doubt regarding an unknown fact ? 
If introspection be unknown, how can there be a doubt regarding it? 
The logical subject is never liable to doubt and if introspection be the 
subject, it cannot be subjected to doubt. But the objection is superfi- 
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cial. It is not introspection that is made the logical subject, but the 
knowing subject, the knower, whatever may be its ontological status. 
The knower may doubt whether he has any such second cognition. 
We shall ere long recur to the problem of unknown cognition and 
shall find reason to reject it. 

If an unknown cognition fails to afford evidence of a prior cognition, 
let it be supposed that a cognition known can do this duty. But this 
will give rise to another problem, viz. how can the evidencing cogni- 
tion be known ? If it is biown by another, the problem will shift to 
the latter. If the chain of cognitions, the subsequent knowing the 
precedent, comes to a stop at some remote stage, the last cognition 
will not be known and this will deprive the preceding cognitions of 
all proof. The result will be either an unmitigated doubt or unrelieved 
ignorance — all cognitions being reduced to unproved data. If the 
chain of cognitions be allowed to be prolonged indefinitely, the result 
will be the same. No cognition will have a certified existence, as there 
will be none to certify it, since there is no one cognition of whose 
existence we can be indubiously sure. So the theory of one cognition 
being cognized by another ends in a fiasco, if no ultimate cognition 
be found to be self-certified and self-known. But this is denied by 
these thinkers. 

The theory of unknown cognition has, however, got respectable 
advocates. It is argued that there is no necessity that a cognition must 
be known in order to be able to make its object known. It is not 
necessarily true that what illumines and makes known a datum must 
be biown. For instance, our sense-organs do reveal their objects, 
though they elude perception. Senses are supersensuous so far as they 
are left to themselves. We come to know of their existence by other 
evidences and proofs. But they are neither perceived by themselves 
nor by others when they exercise their function of revelation. The eye 
sees colours though none sees the eye. The nature and function of 
cognition may be supposed to be analogous to those of senses and 
hence no such difficulty should arise. The regressus ad infinitum does 
not arise, because the revealing cognition may remain unrevealed 
and unknown and yet discharge its function of revelation without 
a hitch. What is necessary is that the revealing cognition should be 
existent and its existence will serve the purpose. 
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This defence seems to be an argument of despair. Let it be admitted 
for the sake of argument that a cognition by its brute existence suffices 
to reveal an object. But how can we be sure of ourselves that there is 
such a thing at all if there be no proof of it ? When we have no means 
of knowing its existence, how can we confidently assert its existence 
as a fact? What will prevent us from declaring that such unknown 
cognition is an impossibility? It is idle to make an assertion that an 
Unknown entity exists or does not exist. Such an assertion will be 
nothing but a dogmatic statement, the truth or falsity of which will be 
equally undeterminable. 

It has, however, been maintained that the existence of cognition 
is not unknowable, though it need not be known at the time of its 
occurrence or after. It becomes known when there is a desire for 
its knowledge. We know that we come to have cognitions and they 
become our property. The actuality of knowledge is attested by our 
introspection and its possibility is a matter of inference or anticipation. 
When the conditions of knowledge are present in full, the occurrence 
of knowledge follows without fail. There is no difference of opinion 
on this matter between the advocate of self-cognition and that of 
brute cognition. The ensuing cognition reveals the object and enables 
the knower to assert that a pen or a chair, whatever may be the object 
of the cognition, exists. Though at the time of the emergence of the 
cognition of the pen, we have no means of ascertaining the existence of 
the cognition, we may come to know the specific cognition if we 
want to do so. The objective judgement ‘The pen is there on the table’ 
will serve as the logical ground for its inference. The assertion of an 
objective .situation is made possible by the corresponding judgement 
and the transition from the objective fact to the subjective judgement 
is effected by a natural inference. Or, we may know it by introspec- 
tion or by a recollection occurring later. 

This defence seems too elaborate and ingenious to carry conviction. 
It presupposes the very thing which it seeks to prove. Let us take up the 
case of inference first. The revelation of an objective situation is 
believed to be the effect of the knowledge of an epistemic subject. 
But how can the causal relation between them be established? The 
existence of knowledge, either as a chronological or logical antecedent, 
must be already there and so also our awareness of this existence. 
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Existence unknown is as good as non-existence so far as the subject is 
concerned. The first cognition of the antecedent (sic, cognition) 
cannot be got by inference. But it may be supposed that the first 
cognition is known intuitively by introspection and this makes in- 
ference possible in future. But what is the raison d’etre of ‘introspec- 
tion’ ? Does introspection occur as a matter of necessity or only 
when one feels inquisitive about it? The former alternative does not 
make the matter less difficult. If there is an introspection coming after 
every cognition, the first cognition will be known no doubt. But 
how can we assure ourselves of this introspection? Is introspection 
known by itself or by another cognition? The first alternative is ruled 
■out by the Naiyayika. As regards the second, if introspection qua 
cognition be necessarily followed by a third cognition, the third also 
will be followed by the fourth and so on without end. The result will 
be a vicious infinite series, since the proof of the first cognition will not 
be available until the last link is established in perfect security and 
there is no last link in the chain. 

It maybe urged, why is this insistence on the proof of the second 
cognition made by the idealist? The second cognition attests the 
first, which testifies to the objective situation and that satisfies our 
inquisitiveness. Why should Dharmakirti assert “There is no cognition 
of a datum without the intuition of the cognition itself ”. 1 We do not 
feel the necessity of infinite questionings and the problem is only the 
creation of a hyper-critical mind. But the denial of the problem is 
an instance of the argumentum ad hominem. That the average practical 
man is not disturbed by the visitation of any such doubt is not denied 
by us. If the testimony of the average man gave solution of our 
problems, there would be no need of philosophical speculation or 
science. Our practical interests are satisfied without recourse to these 
subtle enquiries. But the philosopher’s task is to ask for reasons for 
everything and he must find reasons to satisfy himself and men of his 
way of thinking. The philosopher cannot take anything for granted 
without asking for proof. Even for the most trite and commonplace 
statements one has to ask for the proof which makes these assertions 
valid and even possible. The enquirer of truth must not assume 
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anything. He will cease to be a philosopher once he allows himself 
to make improved assumptions and unwarranted assertions. 

An assertion will be true if the judgement is true. We cannot be sure 
of the truth of the assertion without being sure of the truth of the 
judgement underlying it. Truth or falsity is essentially the characteris- 
tic of a judgement. A judgement can be regarded as true if it is known 
to relate to an actual fact. The knowledge of the judgement is thus 
the basis of the assertion of a fact. The dictum of Dharmakirti ‘One 
can have no cognition of a fact without being aware of the cognition* 
thus stands on an unassailable basis and expresses a fundamental truth. 
Such being the case, the demand of proof for every assertion is neces- 
sitated by a healthy love of knowledge and truth and the neglect of 
it will end in dogmatism and error and intellectual stagnation. The , 
warrant of an assertion must be found in the judgement. The question 
will arise. ‘How do we have the judgements and what is the source 
of it 5* The legitimacy of die question cannot be called in question, 
since no fact or assertion can be accepted to be true without a proof. 
The proof of the judgement as a psychical fact can be furnished by 
awareness of the same. This awareness will also require proof to vali- 
date its factuality. So the necessity of the proof of awareness will 
entail an unending series of awarenesses and the result will be that no 
awareness will be found to be a proved and settled fact. The problem 
is solved if awareness of a fact is eo ipso held to be self-evident and 
self-regarding. This is the logical necessity of the doctrine of self- 
awareness (svasamvedana). If, on the other hand, an assertion is made 
without waiting for proof and without consulting the accredited 
sources of knowledge, one cannot claim logical validity for it. It will 
be an irresponsible assertion unworthy of a philosopher. If a student 
can be made to accept a proposition without appeal to an accredited 
means of proof, and the existence of a supposed proof can be admitted 
without reference to a relevant validating instrument, the enumeration 
of the sources of valid cognition in the standard works of logic will 
be absolutely useless, because there will be no scope for their applica- 
tion. If you insist that the discussion of the sources of valid cognition 
is necessary for the differentiation of truth from error, what is sanc- 
tioned by such an accredited instrument is to be accepted as true and 
what is contrary to its verdict is to be accounted as false. A proposition 
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which is neither supported nor confuted by any such accepted cogni- 
tive organ, is an extra-logical fact, which can lay no claim to truth or 
be liable to be dimissed as false. 

It has, however, been argued in defence that it is not necessary to 
postulate an uninterrupted series of cognitions, in which the successor 
cognizes the predecessor with its content. And so the charge of 
infinite series is unfounded. What actually happens is that whenever 
an enquiry regarding a particular cognition arises, the cognition is 
cognized. On the basis of this cognition it is natural to infer that all 
cognitions are capable of being proved. When one cognition is 
cognized on the emergence of an enquiry, there is left no room for 
doubt that other cognitions will also be cognized if one feels inquisi- 
tive, because all cognitions qua cognition are possessed of a common 
character. The knowledge of one pen or one rupee in its essential 
common character gives rise to the knowledge of the whole class and 
for this It is not necessary that all the members of the class should be 
present to the mind. We know by experiment that any cognition, 
though not known at the time of its occurrence, can be known on 
enquiry. 

But this ingenious explanation proceeds on assumptions and presup- 
positions of which there is no evidence in support. It assumes that there 
may be a series of cognitions, in which the succeeding one cognizes 
the preceding with its content. There will necessarily be a progressive 
enlargement of the content in each successor. The second cognition 
will have the first cognition as its content, the third will have the first 
and second, the fourth will have all the three. But experience does not 
warrant us to suppose that there is such a cognition with an inordinately 
enlarged content, on the analogy of which we could presume that 
cognition as such, known and unknown, is capable of being proved 
to exist. This is the first assumption. 

In the second place, it is assumed that an unknown cognition can 
be known if there is a desire for it. But it is not realized that there can 
be no desire for an unknown object. As regards enquiry, it is nothing 
but desire for knowledge of it and this presupposes that the object 
is not unknown entirely and wholly. We can be inquisitive about 
a tiling of which we have some knowledge, implicit or imperfect or 
in outline. But if a cognition as such is supposed to elude our ap^- 
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prehension, how can it come to be known on the rise of an enquiry? 
How can an enquiry regarding the cognition arise at all in the absence 
of a faint or indistinct knowledge? So the solution offered only begs 
the question. 

It has, however, been contended that desire regarding an unknown 
cognition is not impossible. Though a particular cognition in the 
fullness of detail and particularity may remain imnoticed, we become 
aware of its existence in broad outline by inference. A cognition makes 
the object known, that is to say, it reveals the object’s existence. This 
revelation is the effect of the known existence of the object. The 
transition from an object known to the knowledge of it is but a 
natural process. Thus a desire for the specific knowledge of the 
cognition does not presuppose an impossible condition. 

This defence will excite admiration for its ingenuity, but will not 
bear the light of close examination. The argument is vitiated by a 
petitio principii. It is seriously maintained that a cognition reveals the 
object and thus enables us to make an assertion regarding it. But is not 
assertion tantamount to knowledge? Revelation of a tiling again 
means that the thing is made known. What does knownness mean ? 
“To be known” is only the paraphrase of ‘to be an object of cognition’ . 
How can a thing be known to be the object when the cognition is 
unknown? How can I be aware that it is the object of my cognition 
without being aware of the cognition which reveals it? I am conscious 
that the object is revealed to me. If revelation were an adjective of 
the object alone and did not pertain to me, I would have no means of 
appropriating it to me, just as it does not pertain to me when it is 
revealed by the cognition of another person. 

There is another weighty consideration against unknown know- 
ledge. If any knowledge remains unknown it will not have a place 
in the history of the subject. It would be as good as non-existent. 
Suppose that one had a cognition but was not aware of it. How in 
that case could he suppose that it occurred at all? It may be supposed 
that a memory occurs and that gives the clue? But we may ask ‘Is 
it the memory of the object or of the cognition or both?’ In the first 
case, it will not give any clue to the existence of the cognition, but 
only to that of the object. The second alternative will not be compati- 
ble with unknown cognition. Only that is remembered which has 
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been perceived before. There can be no recollection of an uncognized 
fact. The last alternative is only a restatement of the second. Thus, 
if cognition as such is supposed to remain uncognized at the time of its 
occurrence, it will ever remain uncognized and uncognizable. As 
regards the claim of introspection as the proof of the first cognition, 
we have seen that an uncognized introspection can never be proved 
to exist and as such reliance upon its evidence becomes no better than 
reliance upon a broken reed. 

Let it be supposed then that the cognition cannot remain uncognized. 
But this will mean that it must be cognized. Is it cognized by itself 
or by another? On the first alternative, the dispute comes to an end. 
But the Naiyayika cannot be brought to endorse this possibility. We 
have, however, seen that the theory of one cognition being cognized 
by another invariably leads to a regressus ad infinitum. But it may be 
contended that an infinite regress is not a fault if it is unavoidable. 
For instance, the chain of cause and effect is inevitably without a limit. 
The effect is necessarily a transitory event and its cause also must be 
transitory. An eternal cause could entail an eternal effect which is 
a contradiction in terms. An eternal effect or an eternal cause is 
neither cause nor effect. So for a transitory effect there must be a cause 
that is transitory and being a transitory event it must have another 
transitory cause and so also the latter. Thus, there is an inevitable 
regress and this is not regarded as absurd on the ground that the world 
of events is without a beginning. The denial of the causal chain would 
rather involve the admission of an uncaused event which is a pre- 
posterous issue. Similarly, the denial of cognition involves the con- 
tradiction of an experienced fact. And if the affirmation of cognition 
involves a regressus ad infinitum we must accept it as inevitable. 

This defence is inspired by false analogy. The occasional character 
of an effect which occurs at a determinate place and time and did not 
exist before cannot be accounted for except by the postulation of an 
occasional cause. This makes the postulation of an infinite series 
of causes and effects unavoidable, because there is no alternative 
explanation. But this logical necessity is not found in the case of cogni- 
tion. An uncognized cognition is undoubtedly as unintelligible 
as an uncaused event. But it is not necessary that the awareness of 
cognition should involve an infinite number of cognitions. If cogni- 
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tions are regarded to be self-cognized, that squarely meets the problem. 
So self-cognition is the alternative solution, the repudiation of which 
would make infinite regress an inevitable consequence. The assertion 
of cognition presupposes that it is not uncognized. But this absence 
of uncognizedness is accomplished and explained by self-cognition. 
Besides, the theory of introspection affirms that a preceding cognition 
is known by a succeeding one. But this is not intelligible without a 
recognizable relationship between the two cognitions. Now this 
relation cannot be supposed to be an instance of conjunction which 
is thought by the Naiyayika to be possible between two substances. 
Cognitions on the other hand are regarded as qualities of the knowing 
soul and so their relationship cannot be subsumed under conjunction. 
Nor can it be held to be inherence, because one quality cannot inhere 
in the other. It cannot again be supposed to be a case of identity, 
because two different entities cannot be identical. Nor again can 
their relation be regarded as a sui generis fact, because the Naiyayika 
is committed to six or seven 1 categories and the relation of knowerand 
known (visaya-visayibhava) does not admit of subsumption under 
any one of these recognized categories. Apart from the metaphysical 
theory of the Naiyayikas, the relation of subject and object (knower 
and known) is not intelligible to an inquisitive thinker. The 
logicial and metaphysical difficulties involved in the postulation of a 
relation between cognition and its subject have to be encountered by 
the advocate of the theory of introspection. 

It may be urged that the result of such dialectics would be the 
conclusion that knowledge as a fact is an impossibility. This is cer- 
tainly the position of the Madhyamika who is no better than a pure 
negativist. The Madhyamika has also- taken advantage of these dialec- 
tics and proved that knowledge and its object or content are pure 
nullities. The universal refusal of mankind to acquiesce in this 
unrelieved scepticism is the reductio ad absurdum of this extremism. 
So we are left no alternative to the theory of introspection in spite of 
its apparent difficulties. It has already been shown that the theory of 

1 In the Vaiiesikasutra and also in Pras'astapada’s Padarthadharmasangraha, only 
six categories are mentioned. This are (i) dravya-substance, (2) gu na-quality, 
(3) karma-activity, (4) Sdn idnya-univeis al, (5) Visesa-ultimate differentia, 
(6) Samavaya-inheience. Abhava as seventh category was added later on. Siva- 
ditya’swork Saptapadarthi distinctly recognizes abhaua as an additional cateogory. 
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self-awareness precludes all these difficulties and so the denial of 
consciousness is not necessitated by logic as the other extreme. We 
were confronted with two alternatives — (1) introspection and (2) 
repudiation of awareness as a fact. But the Vedantist does not think 
that introspection is the last and the only alternative. As denial of 
consciousness proved unacceptable, the choice was supposed to be 
confined to introspection as proof of awareness. But this supposal 
is not thought to be warranted. The introspection has also been found 
to be attended with insuperable difficulties. So both these alternatives 
are equally unacceptable. The theory of self-awareness has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the scylla of scepticism and the charybdis of 
infinite regress. The Madhyamika is guilty of self-contradiction when 
he condemns consciousness as an unreality. The denial itself involves 
consciousness and so it ends in affirming the very thing it denies. As 
regards the objection that the same thing cannot be the subject and 
object of the same act we shall show that it has no substance. The 
nature of consciousness is such as excludes all the attributes which 
are predicable of material entities. It is the position of the Advaitist 
that consciousness alone is the reality and unconscious matter which 
appears to be the object is only an appearance. 

It has, however, been objected that the affirmation of consciousness 
as the only reality and the consequent denial of the differences involved 
in experience and linguistic expressions would make it impossible for 
the Monist to establish his position by arguments. On the contrary, his 
affirmation that consciousness is eternal, ubiquitous and all-embracing 
would be a nonsensical utterance. If these assertions were to have 
meaning they and their meanings must be regarded as real entities 
and thus militate against the fundamental position of Monism. M 
reply to this, the Vedantic Monist asserts that consciousness as the 
Absolute is certainly beyond the range of linguistic expression. N6 
word can have direct access to this eternal principle winch stands 
detached from and precludes all predication. But the assertions made 
in the scriptural text and also by the Monistic philosopher are not 
unm e anin g nonsense. Thus, for instance, the Absolute is called 
eternal simply because it cannot be supposed to be limited by time. 
The predicate ‘eternal’ has only a negative significance inasmuch as 
it only serves to deny the opposite possibility of temporal delimi- 
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tation. It is again characterized as ubiquitous simply because no 
spatial determination is compatible with it. It is not to be understood 
as standing in eternal relation with all the objects of limited magni- 
tude as the Naiyayikas define it. It is affirmed to be the constitutive 
principle of all that exists simply because no difference is descernible 
in it. These attributes do not connote any positive determination. 
They only deny the possibility of opposite attributes. They are only 
negative characterizations. But these negations cannot be regarded 
as factual determinations also. A negation has no reality of its own, 
but is only a conceptual and ideal construction which stands eternally 
rejected. The Advaitist here agrees with the Buddhist and Prabhakara 
in denying an objective status to negation apart from and independent 
of the substratum to which it refers and of which it is predicated. 
Even the Naiyayika who is a realist of realists and thinks that every 
word and every concept have corresponding objects in reality is 
constrained to deny the objective status of negation in certain cases. 
Thus, for instance, ajar is affirmed to be numerically different from 
a chair and though this difference is further felt to be numerically 
different from the jar and the chair, the difference of difference is 
not regarded as distinct from the jar and the chair i.e., it is identical 
with the terms. Thus A (jar) being different from B (chair) may 
be said to stand in relation of difference to B. Then we have three 
terms A, B and ‘difference’ (C). Difference (C) as the third term would 
be different from A and B and this difference will stand in the re- 
lation of difference (D) to the three, A.B.C. The second difference 
(D) as the fourth term would be different from the first three and 
thus stand in relation of difference (E) to them and so on infinitely. 
In order to avoid this infinite regress, the Naiyayika regards the 
second and other consequential differences as identical with the 
original terms A and B. These consequential differences are only 
so many reiterations of the original proposition ‘A is not B’ or ‘A is 
different from B\ So here the difference of the difference of the jar 
is regarded as ontologically nothing, apart from the jar. The differ- 
ence again is only an instance of negation. Accordingly, negation 
must be regarded as a conceptual construction without an objective 
implication. This is the case with the characteristics of the Absolute 
stated in the Upanisads. Words have no expressive power so far as 
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the Absolute is concerned. They serve rather as hints and indications 
and cannot denote the reality. The reality of consciousness is self- 
proved and the different characteristic attributes are affirmed 
only in order to negate the opposite characteristics. But though they 
cannot touch the Absolute, they act as pointers to it. The reality 
of consciousness is a felt fact and the limitations imposed upon it by 
ignorance are declared to be unreal impositions. Words certainly 
cannot express the full-blooded reality even of an empirical object 
which is known only to intuition. Thus though there is a difference 
in the sweet taste of sugar from that of grapes, the difference of kind 
or of degree is realized only by direct experience. Words here serve 
only as generic symbols. With regard to the Absolute the symbolism 
of words reaches its acme. In point of fact, the ultimate reality is 
inaccessible to conceptual thought or a logical judgement. Yet the 
verbal propositions found in the scriptures and also improvised by 
philosophers somehow serve to have a bearing upon it by way of 
negation. These propositions serve to focus the attention of the 
spiritual aspirant upon the internal reality by negation of the plurality 
of appearance. It is not endorsed that negation presupposes the reality 
of the negatum. If the latter has any reality and truth, that is only 
apparent, which the empirical world is entitled to claim. So negation 
does not either by itself or by its positive implication offer a rival 
entity to the Absolute which is consciousness pure and simple. 

Now we propose to consider the objections raised by the rival 
thinkers to the possibility of self-consciousness. Awareness is affirmed 
to be a necessary case of self-awareness. Consciousness is always 
self-consciousness. A cognition must of necessity congnize itself. 
But this assertion involves serious logical difficulties. Cognition is 
an act and the datum it cognizes is its accusative. (1) The accusative 
is also a cause of the act. If cognition were to cognize its own self 
it would become its accusative and thus its cause. Certainly the same 
thing cannot be the cause of itself. If cognition were produced by 
itself the relation of cause and effect could not be intelligible, because 
the cause and effect must be two separate entities. The antecedent 
event is the cause and the subsequent event is the effect. Thus A 
cannot be the cause of A because A is not antecedent to A. This 
relation of causality is necessarily concomitant with a temporal gap 
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and sequence and this as a matter of necessity presupposes the numeri- 
cal difference of the cause and effect. The implication of antecedence 
is the absence of the latter term, that is, of the subsequent effect at 
the time of the formers occurrence. If the same thing were to be the 
antecedent and subsequent, the time of the antecedent could not be 
the time of the absence of the subsequent. This is a blatant self- 
contradiction and does not require any elaboration to prove the 
absurdity involved in the concept of self-consciousness. 

This objection proceeds from certain misconceptions and wrong 
notions. It is assumed that the accusative is the cause of an act and 
conversely the act is invariably the effect of an accusative. Acts are 
signified by verbs but all verbs are not transitive. Thus the act signi- 
fied by an intransitive verb cannot be supposed to be generated by its 
accusative, simply because it has none. But it may be contended 
that acts signified by transitive verbs have necessary reference to their 
accusatives, which are also their cause. But this is also partially true. 
So far as the act of cognition is concerned, it is difficult to prove that 
it is always the effect of its accusative. The cognition of past objects 
which are defunct cannot be regarded as the effect of their accusative. 
A non-existant entity cannot be the cause of anything. But it may 
be possible to contend that the past accuastive is not entirely defunct, 
because it continues in the shape of mental impressions ( samskara ). 
And this latent impression may be legitimately supposed to be the 
antecedent condition of such a cognition. But, howsoever one may 
explain the causal relation between a past accusative and a future 
cognition, this becomes absolutely unavailing with regard to future 
accusatives. The future has not yet come into existence and thus cannot 
be supposed to exercise its causal influence through its survivial in the 
form of a mental trace or impression (samskara). It is established 
beyond doubt that all acts are not produced by their accusatives and 
even those acts which have a necessary reference to their accusatives 
are not necessarily the effects of the latter. 

How do you then account for the designation of the accusative 
Case as a causal factor (karmakSrakavyapadesa) by the grammarians? 
This designation of the grammarians has only a procedural value and 
is not necessarily based upon a philosophical appraisal of the nature 
and function of the accusative. In perceptual cognition, the accusative 
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necessarily precedes the cognition and because it serves as the objective 
datum of the sense-operation, it is regarded as the cause of the resultant 
cognition. This causal operation, so far as it accrues from the antece- 
dent, is the raison d'etre of the appellation of the accusative as the 
causal condition. This appellation is extended to all possible accusa- 
tives by analogy. But so far as the Vedanta theory of perception is 
concerned, the accusative may be regarded as the condition of 
cognition qua a mental event and not qua consciousness which is an 
eternal entity. The accusative may be defined as the one which is 
the object of the operation of an instrumental cause. In other words, 
the object called the accusative case (kartnakaraka) is one upon which 
the instrument, e.g. sense-organ, is supposed to operate. It is again 
possible to define it as the substratum of the effect of an act belonging 
to another substance. Now all these definitions have been propounded 
in standard works on grammar and they do not involve any reference 
to the causality of the accusative. 

The contention of the opponent that an act is necessarily the product 
of the accusative has been given a partial recognition. It has been 
conceded that some acts at any rate are the products of their accusatives. 
But this is only a concession. If we make a probe into the nature of 
the accusative, it will be found to be something which is not capable 
of logical determination. What is the nature of the accusative case 
which is supposed to be incompatible with the self-identity of the 
subject (the knower) ? It is held that the subject cannot be the accusative 
of its own act. But what is an accusative? It lias been defined, as ob- 
served before, that it is the substratum of the effect of an act belonging 
to another substance. Now each word of this definition is regarded 
as significant and necessary. If it was defined as simply the substratum 
of an effect, a meritorious person who enjoys the effect of his merit, 
namely pleasure, would be his own accusative. But this is absurd, 
hi order to avoid this absurdity, the effect is further qualified as the 
effect of an act. The definition thus assumes the form ‘the accusative 
is that which is the substratum of the effect of an act’. But this also 
would be inexact and overlapping. In the proposition ‘A has reached 
the village by walking all the way’, the result of the act of walking 
is the conjunction of A with B (the village). Here A and B both are 
the substrata of the conjunction. But it is B that is regarded as the 
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accusative and not A. In order to avoid the extension of the definition 
to the subject, the qualifying phrase ‘belonging to another substance’ 
is added as an adjective to the act. So the definition is free from defect. 

Now this definition expressly states that the accusative must be 
numerically different from the subject and, such being the case, the 
identity of the subject and the accusative involved in the concept of 
self-cognition must be regarded as impossible. This objection is 
countered by the advocate of self-cognition on the ground of inade- 
quacy. The definition is not sound. It even extends to grammatical 
cases which are other than the accusative. Thus, for instance, in the 
proposition ‘The leaf drops from the tree’ 1 , the tree is the ablative case. 
But the definition of the accusative would apply to it. The result of 
the act of dropping of which the leaf is the subject and is different 
from the tree is disjunction which is as much a quality of the tree as 
•of the leaf. Now according to the definition, the tree should be 
treated as accusative of the act. In that case it should have the case- 
ending proper to the accusative. The proposition should assume the 
form ‘The leaf drops the tree .’ 2 But this would be unmeaning. It 
has been urged in defence that grammatical cases are not determined 
by the intrinsic nature of things but by the intention of the speaker. 
It is not necessary that all that is real must be expressed by language. 
Such being the case, the tree is stated in the ablative case because it 
is not the intention of the speaker to stress its accusative character. 
But this seems to be a lame excuse. When the character of the accu- 
sative is actually present in the tree there is no inherent impossibility 
of its being intended to be expressed and in that case it would have 
the morphological difference appropriate to the accusative case. But 
the grammarian may rejoin that it is the convention that an ablative 
is never treated as an accusative. But this appeal to convention and 
authority which lamentably lacks the sanction of objective truth and 
logical validity shows that the classification of grammatical cases is 
only arbitrary. The ablative also is the accusative though it may be 
against the grammarian’s convention to give expression to it. But 
it is not intelligible how the grammarian would endorse the character 
of the accusative in the ablative. The tradition cannot be entirely 


1 Vrksat parnam patati. 


2 Vrksam parnam patati. 
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blind to the nature of things. The definition of the accusative is thus 
found to be absolutely indefensible. 

But an amendment has, however, been proposed to make the 
definition free from the alleged difficulty. The qualifying phrase 
‘provided it is other than the ablative case ’ 1 is to be inserted in the 
definition. But this amendment may save it from the previous 
objection, but it makes it liable to other serious objections. Thus, for 
instance, in the proposition ‘The river swells’ 2 , the verb ‘swells’ 
should be treated as transitive, because the effect of the rising volume 
of the river current will be the inundation of the hitherto dry parts of 
the banks. The banks here are different from the river and are the 
recipients of the effect of the act of swelling, namely inundation. But 
this is not regarded as sound and proper. The bank is not the accu- 
sative though the definition applies to it. 

But another amendment has been proposed. The effect of the act 
is proposed to be defined as one that makes the act defunct. This 
definition prevents its extension to the ablative. In the example of 
the tree the act of falling of the leaf is not arrested by its result, namely 
disjunction. It also covers such acts as ‘reaching’. The act of moving 
comes to a stop when the village is reached. The effect of movement 
is conjunction of the mover with the destination and this conjunction 
ends the act. It is claimed that this definition should be regarded as 
perfect as it is not open to any objection. Unfortunately for the 
grammarian and the logician this claim is not tenable. Even this 
amended definition would not prevent its extension to certain in- 
transitive verbs and make them transitive by ascribing unwanted 
accusatives to them. The result of the swell of the river is inundation 
which is nothing but the conjunction of the surplus water with the 
hitherto dry parts of the bank. This conjunction certainly arrests 
the further movement of water. The inundated bank would become 
an accusative and the act of swelling would thus become transitive 
which is both formally and materially absurd. Besides, the definition 
would fail to include accredited instances of transitive verbs. In the 
proposition ‘The bird quits the tree’, the ‘quit’ is a transitive verb and 
the ‘tree” its accusative. But the result of the act of quitting is dis- 
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junction and. this does not annul the act. So the definition of the f 
accusative does not apply to this obvious instance. j 

It may be urged that though the definition may not hold good in 
all cases it is intended to apply to the accusative of the act of knowing 
and this is the most important matter under consideration. If the 
definition holds good of the accusative of knowing, that makes the 
concept of self-cognition self-contradictory. But this plea also does j 
not stand a better chance, and the proposition ‘I know myself’ has a f 
definite and intelligible meaning. Here the subject and the accusative \ 
are identical and accordingly the definition will fail. But it has been f 
maintained that in this case also a difference can be made out between 
the subject and the accusative. Though the self ( attnan ) as pure and 
simple taken by itself is identical, the subject is the self as qualified 
by the psycho-physical organism endowed with cognitive organs 
and the accusative is the self as qualified by the attributes of the agent 
and enjoyer. Though the substantive is identical, the attributes are 
different and this difference of attributes makes the accusative differ- 
ent from the subject. But this defence is not accepted as satisfactory. The 
difference of attributes and functions cannot entail numerical differen- 
ce, if the substantive is identical. If difference of attributes and adjectives 
could make the substantive numerically different, no inference would 
be possible. Fire is found in the hill on the ground of the presence of 
smoke in it. If the hill qualified by the fire were to be numerically 
different from the hill qualified by the smoke, smoke and fire could 
not be supposed to exist in the same place and then fire could not be 
inferred to be present in it . 1 The presence of the smoke in the kitchen 
does not warrant the inference of the fire in the hill because they 
are not present in the same substratum. So it must be admitted that 
in spite of the difference of adjectives and qualifying circumstances 
the substantive does not undergo self-diremption. It remains the 
same. The qualified substantive is not, therefore, numerically different \ 
from the pure substantive. ? 

However much the philosophers may differ on the question of 
functional and numerical identity, there can be no scope for difference 
of opinion in the matter of final self-realization. The intuition of 

1 Vide Vidyasagari on Khandanakhandakhadya, page m-lines 4-6 
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the self in its true character and. absolute purity is regarded in all 
schools as the condition precedent of ultimate self-emancipation 
(moksa). Here the pure self is the subject and also the accusative. 
It follows that the definition of the accusative as propounded before 
is not capable of being restricted to the accusative of the fact of cogni- 
tion alone. 

This definition again fails to apply to divine cognition. God is 
affirmed to he omniscient and as such must know Himself just as He 
knows all other things. This divine cognition as an act has for its 
accusative all existing facts, and whatever may be the effect of such 
cognition, illumination or a verbal proposition or activity, it is not 
possible to maintain that the resulting effect is destructive of the act 
which caused the effect. Divine cognition is an eternal act and fact. 
If divine cognition were as ephemeral as the cognition of ordinary 
subjects like us it would fail to apprehend all entities. The future 
entity at any rate would not be envisaged by it, simply because it 
has not yet come into existence. The admission of this possibility 
would make God less than omniscient. God with limited knowledge 
will be a lesser God if not self-contradictory. It must, therefore, be 
held that God’s intuition is eternal and as such the resulting effects 
would not affect its existence. The definition of the accusative as the 
substratum of an effect destructive of the act which produces it would 
not, therefore, apply to the accusative of divine cognition. The 
conclusion becomes irresistible that the concept of the accusative as 
propounded by grammarians is only a technical device which is not 
determined by the intrinsic nature of things. This does not affect 
the validity of the grammatical operation. The prinicpal interest of 
grammar is the determination of correct linguistic forms and the 
technique it adopts is chosen for its pragmatic utility without reference 
to the objective value and status it may have in other fields. Thus, 
for instance, Panini designates feminine nouns ending in long (i) and 
u in Sanskrit as ‘nadf (river) and long A and ‘Ai’ and ‘Au\ as ‘vrddhi 
(enhancement or prosperity). But these designations have no in- 
trinsic validity apart from the grammatical procedure. The desig- 
nation of certain inflected nouns as the accusative cases also need not 
have any objective validity apart from the grammatical procedure. 
And that it is only a technical device is amply borne out by the scrn- 
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tiny of the current definitions which are found to be hopelessly 
inadequate and unjustifiably over-extensive. | 

Let us consider another definition and see if it succeeds in shedding 
welcome light on the concept of the accusative. An accusative has 
been defined to be the object of the operation of an instrument. But 
this also is not a logically justifiable definition. In the proposition 
‘Rama killed Ravana with an arrow by his own hand’ both the hand 
and arrow are instruments. But the arrow is the object of the oper- j 
ation of hand and as such has the character of the accusative as defined. j 
So this definition also is to be rejected on the ground of downright J 
failure. As for the pragmatic utility of such concepts, we need not | 
concern ourselves for the logical difficulties. We may accept any one 
of these definitions for the purpose of ordinary transactions. 

As for the characterization of cognition as an act, it does not seem 
to have a logical justification or to be inspired by a philosophical 
examination of its intrinsic nature. It is obvious that cognition is not 
a physical act in the sense of physical movement which is the only 
action endorsed by the Nyaya-VaiSesika school. It has been main- 
tained by Kumarilabhatta and also the Jaina philosophers that cogni- 
tion is only a transformation (parinama) of the soul-substance. But 
this also does not seem to be intelligible. A transformation and its 
effect are found to inhere in the transforming substance. For in- 
stance, the jar is the transformation of clay. It is the clay which . 

changes into the, jar. But this change and its product inhere in the j; 

clay and are not found apart. If cognition were to be such a trans- 
formation it would only inhere in the soul and belong to it exclusively. 

In that case, it would not relate to any other objective fact. Thus 
it would fail to comprehend any object outside the subject. This 
means the impossibility of knowledge. The Sankhya and Vedantist 
philosophers therefore do not regard these acts of knowing, feeling, 
and willing as properties of the conscious self but of the mind as an 
organ associated with it. The felt attribution of these mental acts to 
self is due to a transcendental illusion which makes the self and the J 
mind appear as identical. The upshot of this critical examination f 
is the inescapable conclusion that the concepts of the act and its accu- j 
sative are unintelligible and perfectly inapplicable to consciousness | 
and its contents. 
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But is not there a relation between consciousness and its contents? 

Even if the relation between consciousness and external data be re- 
garded as an illusory superimposition, the relation between conscious- i 

ness and its own self-being as its content must be conceded to exist; ! 

otherwise, the cognitive relation cannot be accounted for. In self- ■ 

consciousness, consciousness must bifurcate itself into a subjective 
and an objective pole, one as cognizant and the other as cognitum. \ 

A cognition must be a cognition of something and by something. ‘ 

This cognitive relation cannot be supposed to obtain and centre ; 

round a self-identical entity. A consciousness functioning as the 
cognizing principle must have objective reference. This implies 
numerical difference between the two terms. The concept of self- 
consciousness, therefore, transpires to be an uncritical figment of the 
idealist. It is obvious that a relation is impossible without two numeri- 
cally different terms. The comprehension of relation is again contin- 
gent on that of the terms and if there be no antecedent knowledge 
of the terms, the knowledge of relation becomes an impossibility. 

This objection seems to be possessed of a compelling logical cogency 
and may even pass for a truism. So far as other types of relations are 
taken into account the conception of the numerical difference of the 
terms is not capable of being gainsaid. But the relation of the cognizant 
and cognitum, consciousness and its content stands in a class apart. 

It is sui generis and does not presuppose the numerical difference of the 

terms. Consciousness and its self-being as its content are identical 

and this exception makes the unqualified assertion of the numerical 

difference of the terms as the precondition of relation as such partially 

true and partially false. The relation involved in self-consciousness is 

necessarily one-termed and what holds good only of two-termed jj 

relation is out of the question in one-termed relation. jj 

The relation of consciousness and content is not numerically different 
from the terms. One may call it a cognitive relation. But this will 
be found in the ultimate analysis not to be different from die terms, r 

viz., the cognizing principle and the content cognized. But an objec- \ 

tion may be raised. After all, consciousness is different from the j 

content and it is felt that they are two facts and not one. So it is not \ 

possible to maintain that the relation is identical widi the terms. j 

A and B are different and if the relation be supposed to be not different j 
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from them, it must be identical with A and B alternatively. The 
relation as identical with A must be different from the relation which 
is identical with B, simply because A is different from B. What 
holds good of A equally holds good of anything identical with it. 
But this contention does not seem to go deep enough. In the proposi- 
tion ‘I know myself 5 the terms are not by any stretch of imagination 
capable of being regarded as numerically different. Again the cogni- 
tion of the universal proposition ‘The nature of an object is different 
from that of cognition’ can be true if it holds good regarding this 
cognition itself. But what can make the cognition known? If it be 
another cognition, the same question will arise regarding this second 
cognition. Is it known to be different from what it cognizes ? In that 
case, the admission of a series of cognitions will only terminate in a 
regressus ad infinitum. If it (the second cognition) is not known to be 
different from its content (first cognition), the proposition will not 
be universal. At any rate, it cannot be affirmed that the cognition of 
the universal proposition is numerically different from the latter and 
thus the universal proposition that all cognitions are different from 
their contents cannot be established. 

If on the other hand the validity of the universal proposition is 
supposed to be established it must be known by itself as it cannot be 
supposed to be known by another. But this admission only makes 
the universal proposition invalid, since the cognition of the universal 
proposition is known by itself though the two are numerically 
identical. 

Let it be conceded that the relation of cognition and content is 
different from the terms. It is found that the relation of conjunction is 
related to the terms by another relation namely inherence. So here 
also the relation between cognition and content, being different from 
the terms it unites, can belong to them, if there is another relation. 
The cognizant and the cognized are supposed to be brought together 
by the cognitive relation and the latter can belong to the terms if it 
is brought into relation with them. If there is no such relation, the 
cognitive relation will fall apart and not belong to the terms as much as 
the relation holding between other terms does not belong to them. 
If,., on the other hand, a second relation is admitted that will only 
become the fourth term. Thus the advocate of a numerically different 
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relation has to admit that A and B are related by C (a relation) and C 
being different from both A and B, can be made to belong to A and B 
by another relation D. Thus, the postulation of the relation (C) makes 
the admission of a fourth term inescapable. But that does not complete 
the process. The fourth term is in the same predicament as the third 
and the admission of another relation will only add to the number of 
the terms. The process will inevitably repeat itself and the result will 
be an infinite regress. 

The logician has devised the solution of the problem by the assertion s 
that the repeating relations from the second are not numerically 
different from the first relation. The second relation (D) is not different 
from the first (C) which is one of the terms it is supposed to relate to 
the original terms A and B. Thus the relation D becomes identical 
with C. Here the relation C and the relation D are admittedly identical. 
The proposition ‘Relation is different from the terms it relates’ is to 
be supposed to be inapplicable to the relation of relation, though the 
former is also one of the terms. Such being the case, there is nothing 
inherently repugnant in the assertion that the first relation between 
consciousness and its content also is identicial with the terms. 

It is found that relation as such is not of necessity numerically 
different from the terms between which it holds. At any rate, the 
second relation together with the consequential relations is admitted 
to be identical with the first, though qua term the latter might be 
contended to be numerically different from the former. Such being 
the case, there does not seem to be an a priori logical necessity for the 
relation to be adjudged as different from the terms it relates. The 
logician of the Nyaya-Vai/esika school has been constrained to concede 
that numerical difference is not the precondition of a relation which 
is called natural and intrinsic. As we have already alluded, the relation 
of conjunction is affirmed to be a quality of the terms it. holds between. 
Being a quality, it must be related to the terms by inherence. This 
inherence, though a relation like conjunction, is not regarded as a 
quality and as such does not require another inherence to make it 
related to the terms it holds between. It is supposed to be related by 
its own self independently of the aid of another. The admission of 
another inherence would necessitate the admission of an infinite 
number of inherences and that will be suicidal since the first inherence 
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is made contingent upon the subsequent ones for its possibility and 
success. In order to obviate this contingency inherence is asserted to 
be independent and self-subsistent. The relation of cognition and 
content must also be considered to be self-subsistent like inherence, 
because if it is made dependent upon another cognition and cognitive 
relation it would open the flood-gate of infinite regress and conse- 
quential scepticism. But as the first cognitive relation is not different 
from the second in kind and degree, the cognition and content need 
not be different. This is a fortiori true of cognition behaving as its 
content. The admission of second cognition as cognizant of the first 
has been found to lead to an infinite regress just like the admission of 
second inherence. It is, therefore, quite natural and reasonable to 
assert that cognition is known by itself because the alternatives of its 
remaining unknown or being known by another cognition are found 
to involve insuperable logical difficulties. An unknown cognition 
cannot be asserted, since there is no proof of its existence. The admis- 
sion of another cognition on the other hand make an infinite regress 
inevitable. The conclusion becomes irresistible that the knowledge 
of the cognitive relation between cognition and content does not 
necessarily pre-suppose the knowledge of its numerical difference from 
the term or terms. When one is felt, the other eo ipso is felt along with 
it. In other words, consciousness is felt by itself without involving 
the knowledge of relation which has been found to be not anything 
different from the consciousness itself. In self-consciousness, the 
content and consciousness are identical and the question of relation, 
either logical or psychological, reduces itself to an otiose superfluity. 

Ail objection may be raised. The cognitive relation is found to hold 
between two numerically different things in the case of ordinary 
cognitions. For instance, when a pen is known, pen is the content and 
its cognition is different from it. The cognizing term ( vi?ayin ) is 
numerically different from the term cognized (visaya). But this 
numerical difference is supposed to break down in the case of cogni- 
tion which is a self-identical entity and is believed to behave both as the 
cognizer and as the cognized content. In all other instances, the 
cognitive relation is found to hold between two numerically different 
terms. In the case of self-cognition, the two terms are rolled into 
one. The cognitive relation being identical and uniform so far as the 
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verdict of experience goes, the conditions cannot be different. One 
of them must be rejected. We are confronted with the two alternatives 
—numerical identity and numerical difference — and if our choice 
is to be confined to one to the exclusion of the other, it is common 
sense that we should vote for numerical difference which is found 
to hold good in all cases except the controlversial case of self-cognition. 
Self-cognition must, therefore, be rejected as a downright impossibility 
since it infringes the law of numerical difference of the terms which 
is found to be the ruling condition in all cases of cognitive relation. 

True, there is numerical difference between the cognition and 
content in ordinary cognitions and the relation involved in self- 
consciousness is entirely different. It is also plausible that the postula- 
tion of a novel relation if it differs even in a slight degree would be 
suspect. The uniformity of relationship ought to be sought for in 
similar cases. But lack of uniformity and consequential diversity are 
not necessarily a drawback or indicative of error. Where the unifor- 
mity is found to be out of the question, diversity does not connote 
a logical flaw. An example will suffice to prove this assertion. A 
quality or an action or a universal is held tp be dependent upon some 
substratum because by their nature they are inherent in the latter. 
Here the quality of being inherent accounts for the fact of their 
dependent existence. A quality cannot exist apart from the substance 
and accordingly must qualify it as an adjective. But the relation of 
inherence itself is also not a self-subsistent entity. It must belong to 
the terms and depends upon the latter for its incidence. But this 
dependence is not due to the necessity of its inherence in another 
substratum as is found with the case of quality and the like. It can be 
explained, if an explanation is required, only by appeal to the peculiar 
character of inherence. So in some cases dependence is occasioned 
by the necessity of inherence in another substratum, and in the case 
of inherence it is the peculiar nature of it that makes it depend upon 
others. There is no uniformity in the condition and yet it is not 
regarded as a flaw in the explanation 1 . 

In point of reality, there is no breach of uniformity. The relation 
of cognition and content as observed in the empirical cognitions, 

1 Vide Vidyasdgari page 117, last four lins of the first para, on Khandanakhan- 
dakhadya. 
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say of the pen or the jar, certainly involves numerical difference of the j 
contents. But this cognitive relation is itself a conventional and empi- | 
rical fact which is not capable of metaphysical justification. According 
to the Vedantist and also Buddhist idealist, consciousness is the only 
reality and so the cognitive relation as different from consciousness 
cannot lay claim to ultimate validity. It is as much an appearance as 
the whole world of plurality. The cognitive relation can be ultimately ! 

true if it is identical with consciousness and bereft of bipolar reference. \ 

It may possibly be asked, why between consciousness and content | 
the latter alone is declared to be false and not the former or both. j 
The answer is that the content and consequently the cognitive relation 
cannot claim to have an independent existence. An unconscious fact j 
is not capable of certifying its own existence. It is only consciousness 1 
of it that can bear evidence to its existence. Brute matter is necessarily 
dependent upon consciousness for certifying its existence. If there 
were no consciousness, matter will remain assuredly unknown and 
unknowable. To assert that an unknown and unknowable entity 
exists begs the question. Consciousness, therefore, is not capable of 
being denied. The denial is again an act of consciousness and thus 
involves self-contradiction. 

But unconscious matter is obviously at a disadvantage. The denial | 
of it does not involve self-contradiction. In illusory perception, the l 
object of awareness has no objective existence, at any rate in the 
spatio-temporal context in which it appears. As a content it has no 
existence apart from the awareness concerned. So if we are confronted 
with the ultimatum to reject one of these terms, we have no alternative 
to the rejection of the content. The unreality of the content is not 
asserted by the Vedantist or the Buddhist idealist out of deference to 
an uncritical dogma. The relation of content and awareness is not 
intelligible and still less defensible. The relation cannot be one of 
identity as in that case the terms would not be two but one. The 
residual term must be consciousness, since its existence cannot be 
denied without self-contradiction. The relation of identity between 
consciousness and content is affirmed by the Buddhist idealist. But as j 
there is a felt distinction between consciousness and content, it is j 
not possible to affirm absolute identity at least from the psychological j 
point of view. The relation can neither be one of absolute difference, J 
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because in that case there will be no criterion for distinguishing a 
known from an unknown fact. If a known fact were to be different 
from consciousness as much as an unknown fact, there will be left 
no test to determine what becomes known and why so. The Vedantist, 
therefore, asserts that the so-called cognitive relation is logically inde- 
terminable, inasmuch as it is neither a case of pure identity nor pure 
difference nor a combination of both. A. thing cannot be identical 
and not-identical at the same time. It cannot be neither, because of 
the Law of Excluded Middle. As it is repugnant to all the laws of 
logical thought, it is declared to be illogical and irrational appearance. 
On this view, the charge of lack of uniformity has absolutely no legs 
to stand upon. Even in empirical cognitions, die terms in relation 
are not two but one, and so there is no numerical difference between 
consciousness and content. The content divorced from consciousness 
is only a non-entity. 

The problem again may be solved by the line of argument adopted 
by Prabhakara and his followers. They assert that self-consciousness 
does not involve the relation of action and its accusative. Action is not 
an accomplished fact. It is a process and not a product, though the 
former ends in the latter. The accusative on the other hand is a 
fait accompli. The two cannot be identical. Accordingly, cognition 
as an act can never be its own accusative. As regards the relation of 
the cognizant ( visayin ) and cognitium ( visaya ), that also cannot be 
supposed to hold between cognition and its own self. Of course, the 
Nayaya-Vaisesika philosopher admits that the relation of a relation 
is not different from the latter. But that is like an admission extorted 
under duress. This admission cannot be logically true. It is difficult 
to accept that the relation is itself a relation and a relatum and agaia 
identical with another relatum. In self-consciousness three things are 
evident, viz. the cognizer, the cognitum and cognition. It is always 
a tripolar process. It is hard to swallow the bitter pill that cognition 
is its own object (vi$aya) and at the same time is an act and again itself 
constitutes the relation. If cognition be admitted to be its own object, 
the relation of cognizer and cognitum has perforce to be posited and 
this is hard to reconcile with its numerical identity. Prabhakara 
accordingly does not think that the concept of self-consciousness 
involves either of these relations. He dismisses the possibility of self qua 
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relation winch the Naiyayika posits to escape the charge of infinite 
regress. It is rather a strategem or technical device which has no 
validity in the logical appraisal of the problem. He asserts that in 
self-cognition the cognition is neither the accusative nor the object of 
itself. Nevertheless, cognition does not go unapprehended. How 
does its apprehension take place or is made possible? It is not cognized 
by itself as an object, nor as an accusative, and yet does not remain 
uncognized. This seems to be nothing short of an enigma. 

But Prabhakara does not consider it to be enigmatic. The 
Nayaya-Vaisesika philosopher who creates such a row over the self- 
evident proposition need not have any reason for being surprised if 
he is told that cognition is known though it is not an object. Substance, 
quality and action are made existent by their direct relation to existence 
which is the highest genus. As regards the universal and ultimate 
differentia (visesa), they are not directly related to existence but 
coinhere with existence in different substrates. As regards inherence, 
it simply coincides with existence in the substratum. So here their 
coinherence or coincidence with existence is responsible for their 
being designated as existents. As regards existence, it is not felt as 
a non-existent but on the contrary as an existent. The raison d’etre 
of its apprehension as existent is neither the inherence of existence in it, 
nor coincidence with existence in another substratum. It is existent 
per se. The case of self-cognition is an exact parallel to it. Cognition 
reveals other objects which come to be associated with it. It does so 
by virtue of its specific character without the aid of any other external 
fact. Its nature is to reveal, because it is not unrevealed in itself. 
There is no question of numerical bifurcation of the same entity 
playing the role of act and accusative or cognizant and cognitum. 
Revelation is its natural property and it reveals itself simply as exis- 
tence makes itself existent by vartue of its intrinsic character. The 
parallelism between existence and cognition lies in this. Other tilings 
are made existent by their participation in existence either directly 
or indirectly. But existence is existent in its own right. Cognition 
or consciousness reveals external objects when they are associated 
with it. But cognition reveals itself. And this act of self-revelation, 
if it is an act at all, does not involve self-diremption which would 
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be necessitated by the relation of act and accusative or cognizant and 
cognitum. 

But does not the concept of self-revelation itself connote that the 
self is an object of revelation? Unless it be an object of revelation, 
how can we make an assertion about it? Assertion of a fact presupposes 
a knowledge of it as an object. To be known implies that it is the 
object of knowledge. The contention of Prabhakara is that when 
anything is cognized the cognition also is eo ipso cognized, though it 
is not an object of it. The cognition of cognition is either an effect 
(karya) of the latter or attestative ( jnapaka ) of it. Either way, it is 
not intelligible. How can the same thing be the cause and effect or 
be its cause and effect, or attestor and attested? 

Prabhakara gives another illustration from Sanskrit grammar. 
The example cited in this connexion is not intelligible to a person 
unacquainted with the Sanskrit idiom. Bahuvrihi is a peculiar com- 
pound of the Sanskrit language, the meaning of which is always a 
substantive other than what is signified by the component words. 
The meanings of the component words are rather an index and a 
pointer and not an integral part of the meaning of the compound. 
In the proposition “Fetch the long-ear (lambakarnamanaya)” the 
expression long-ear’ stands for a person having long ears. The 
long-ear’ is rather an adjective and does not constitute a part of the 
meaning; yet from the nature of the case, the person denoted by the 
compound as its meaning is understood as associated with it (long ear). 
In English, such expressions as ‘The five-year plan’ may be given as 
illustrations of this kind of compound. The case of self-cognition 
possesses a close similarity to this. Though a cognition does not 
cognize itself as an object, yet when it reveals an external object it 
is revealed as an associate of it, just as some cases of bahuvrihi compound 
signify their meaning associated with the adjective without having 
the latter as their meaning 1 . 

This is the explanation offered by the school of Prabhakara. The 
fact of self-revelation is here made contingent upon the revelation of 
an external object. A cognition reveals itself automatically when 
it reveals an external fact as its object. Consciousness, therefore, is 


1 Tadguna-bahuvrthi 
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always bound up with, an external object and self-consciousness is 
an automatic manifestation. This is perhaps due to the conception 
of consciousness as an act in Prabhakara’s school. But according 
to the Vedantists of the Monistic school, consciousness is a fact and 
not an act. Consciousness would be an unetemal and perishable 
entity if it were an ephemeral act. The Vedantist does not believe in 
this doctrine. He has powerful reasons in support of his position. 
We are, however, not concerned with the metaphysical problem in 
the present context. 

As regards the epistemological problem of self-consciousness, die 
Vedantist agress with Prabhakara that a cognition reveals itself though 
it is not its object. The assertions of self-consciousness in the Upani- 
sads and in the philosophical treatises are intelligible in the light of 
this interpretation. According to the Vedantist, self-consciousness 
alone is the ultimate reality and there is no external or internal 
difference in it. There is no second external entity or an internal 
diversity of contents in the shape of attributes and relations. It is 
pure, homogeneous, unfettered and undifferenced spirit. Of course 
in the empirical plane there is felt diversity, but this is only an appear- 
ance and has no ultimacy. 

Let us return to our problem of self-consciousness. It is doubtlessly 
true that the fact of self consciousness differs toto caelo from other 
knowledge-acts but this diversity cannot be pressed forward as an 
argument against its possibility. The undeniability of self-revelation 
enforced by the impossibility and absurdity of the alternative theories 
will act as the reductio ad absurdum of the futile objections urged against 
it. The fact of self-consciousness is enforced by the consideration that 
consciousness repels all negations and at the same time cannot be 
proved by any other evidence. 

The reductio ad absurdum of alternative possibilities is the most 
powerful proof of a particular position. In common place judgement, 
the knowing subject and the known object are different. But this 
cannot be the universal rule, since it breaks down in the assertion 
‘I know myself’. Here the subject and object are one and the difference 
of adjectives does not annul the substantive identity of the self in the 


1 Svayam jyoti etc. ( Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad ) 
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apparently different roles of the subject and object. This lias been 
made abundantly clear in the foregoing discussion. The fact that 
cognition and cognitum are different in all other cases cannot be 
elevated to the status of the universal rule. 1 know’ implies that I 
know that I know. This has also been made exceedingly clear. The 
aforesaid rule is invalidated by this exception. The logical impossibi- 
lity of other explanations entails the acceptance of self-revelation as 
the only alternative explanation. 

Self-consciousness or, to be explicit, self-revelation of consciousness, 
it has been observed, is proved by the reductio ad ahsurdum. A so-called 
reductio ad absurdum is proved to be ineffectual, if it can be shown that 

there is an alternative explanation; or that ( 2 )the alternative theory is 
the only explanation; or that ( 3 )it involves an absurdity. None of these 
defects can be alleged in the present case. No alternative explanation 
has been found to be satisfactory. So the first two defects cannot 
be adduced against it. The last charge of absurdity is not capable of 
being entertained, since both experience and logical necessity rule 
Out the possibility of unknown cognition. As has been repeatedly 
emphasized, a cognition is neither unknown nor known by another, 
and for the explanation of this the theory of self-revelation is offered. 
There is no escape from this admission. Sriharsa therefore, sums up 
this rather protracted discourse in the following words — “If reductio ad 
absurdum establishes a position that suffices to smash all the objections 
based upon the unwarranted generalization of the verdict of sectional 
experience. You have to propound an alternative satisfactory explana- 
tion or you should waive your insistence upon the verdict of experience 
in other fields. The reconciliation of self-revelation with the subject- 
object bifurcation is an impossibility, since two contradictorily 
opposed facts like light and darkness cannot co-exist in harmony. 
Only unconscious matter stands in need of revelation by the light 
of consciousness which is revealed by itself. Consciousness cannot 
remain veiled and un-revealed. This incompatibility of unrevealed- 
ness with the conscient character is styled self-revelation. The predi- 
cation of self-revelation and hetero-revelation would connote that 
it is both material and immaterial — which is absurd on the face of it 1 ”. 

1 Yugapat kramena caikasya jadatvajadatve virodhadadeyukte Ityarthah 
Vidyasagarl, page 124, lines 9-10). 
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Now consciousness has been proved to be self-revelatory by the 
series of arguments which conform to the definition of accredited 
logical discussion. The arguments are advanced only to eliminate 
the wrong preconception and prejudice of the opponent in order 
to enable him to realize this simple and obvious truth. So far as the 
Vedantist is concerned all this is a redundant procedure. He is con- 
vinced of this truth by means of his own realization. 

Section 2 : Buddhist Philosophy and Vedanta : a Comparison 
and Contrast 

Sriharsa, the paragon of Vedantists and the protagonist of the 
doctrine of logical indeterminacy ( anirvacaniyata ) of the phenomenal 
world, has met the challenge of the opponents that the Monistic Veda- 
nta as propounded by Sankaracarya and elaborated by his followers is 
only a reinstatement of the Buddhist doctrine of Voidity of all tilings 
(Sunyata-vada). As a matter of historical fact, Sankaracarya has been 
dubbed a crypto-Buddhist by his critics. Sriharsa admits that there 
is a large measure of agreement between the Vedantist and the 
Buddhist regarding the unreality of the phenomenal world. But 
the difference between them is fundamental and most pronounced. 
So far as the Sunyavadin is concerned, he does not believe that cons- 
ciousness is the ultimate principle. He also attacks the theory of self- 
revelation of consciousness and we have already expounded the 
position of the Sunyavadin regarding this important problem. The 
logical justification of the concept of self-consciousness has engaged 
our serious attention and we have given the critical discourse of 
Sriharsa in the preceding section. The Vedantist and the Buddhist 
idealist emphatically protest against the Sunyavadin’s repudiation 
of consciousness. Let us examine the argument of the Sunyavadin 
to disprove the reality of consciousness. Consciousness is not intel- 
ligible without reference to the content. If the content be false, 
cognition cannot be true, because it must by its very nature be cogni- 
tion of something. A cognition without a content is not encountered 
and so it must be dependent upon the content for its very existence. 
The Buddhist idealist thinks that the relation of cognition and content 
is one of identity, since no other relation is conceivable. The content 
again has no reality apart from consciousness, and so as an extra- 
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mental fact it is nothing better than a fiction. But if the content be 
false and unreal, the cognition which is identical with it cannot have 
a better status. They must sink or swim together. If one goes, the 
other cannot remain in the field. So the Sunyavadin concludes that 
both cognition and content are unreal and no better than deceptive 
appearance. It has been affirmed in the Lankavatara “If subjected to 
critical examination all things (including consciousness and its content) 
are found to have no intrinsic reality. All things subjective and objec- 
tive are logically indeterminate and indefinable and devoid of 
self-existence/’ 

The Vedantist on the other hand and so also the Buddhist idealist 
(Vijnanavadin) demur to accept this conclusion which leads to un- 
relieved negativism. The Vedantist affirms that the reality of consci- 
ousness is undeniable. The unreality of all things can be contemplated, 
or asserted only on the evidence of awareness of it. So the assertion 
of the universal negativism which is the corollary to the universal 
denial of all reality is riddled with self-contradiction. As regards 
unconscious facts, the Vedantist is in agreement with the Sunyavadin. 
He denies ultimate reality to unconscious matter on the ground of 
its unamenability to logical tests. Things that have existence in a 
determinate space and time and are non-existent in other places and 
times cannot claim intrinsic existence in their own right. A thing 
that has existence as an inalienable part of its nature can never be 
supposed to become defunct. But the whole order of phenomena, 
both psychological and physical, internal and external, is found to be 
nothing more than a series of events and as such is subject to the law 
of causation. It has been proved to demonstration that whatever is. 
subject to the causal law has no reality in its own right. 

The phenomenal world so far as it consists of ephemeral things 
cannot be real and existent in their own right. As regards the so-called 
eternal entities such as space, time, atom and the like, they also have 
been proved by incontrovertible logic to be figments of the imagina- 
tion, as they cannot stand critical understanding. They have been 
proved to lack the characteristics of reality. But they cannot be dis- 
missed as downright fictions. A fiction like a barren woman’s son 
or a square circle cannot appear as real, but a phenomenon is a perceived 
fact and this demarcates it from fiction. It must, therefore, be conceded 
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to have a provisional and contingent existence. All theoretical and 
practical activities, in other words, thought and conation are made 
possible and necessary because the world of appearance is there to 
reckon with. Even ethical and spiritual disciplines have their signi- 
ficance because there is a world consisting of good and evil forces. 
But this provisional existence is not the guarantor of its ultimate 
reality. Though the apparent existence of the material and psychical 
entities envisaged in experience cannot be dismissed as fictitious, they 
cannot on that account lay claim to ultimate reality. The logical 
contradictions that are found to vitiate the nature of things demons- 
trate their hollowness. The position of the Vedantist thus differs from 
the Madhyamikas not in the metaphysical plane but in logical charac- 
terization and assessment, so far as the world of plurality is taken into 
account. The world of phenomena is neither real nor unreal, but 
logically indeterminable and unjustifiable; in other words, their 
existence is not ultimate but provisional. This is called the doctrine 
of undefinability ( anirvacaniyavada ). It is un-definable because it is 
not logically determinable either as existent or non-existent or both 
or neither. It is not real because it is liable to sublation; it is not unreal 
because it possesses causal efficiency, theoretical and practical; it is 
not both because of the law of contradiction which makes the com- 
bination of two contradictorily opposed characters repugnant to the 
•logical thought; and it cannot be characterized as neither existent 
nor non-existent, because the Law of Excluded Middle makes it 
imperative that the denial of one contradictory must end in the 
affirmation of the other. Since it defies all the laws of logical thought 
it is declared to be illogical and irrational. 

This indeterminacy of the phenomenal world, though it appears to 
posit an other to consciousness, is not logically distinugishable from 
what Nagarjuna calls Sunyata. Nagarjuna also does not deny that 
•the appearance of the plurality is a fact. That it has no logical justifica- 
tion only proves that it is not ultimate. There is perfect agreement 
between the school of Nagaijuna and that of Saiikaracarya in so far 
as the world of appearance is taken into consideration. The difference 
regarding consciousness is however fundamental. The Buddhist 
idealist and the Vedantist will not capitulate on this point. The 
Vedantist, however, resents the cheap and uncharitable condemnation 
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I of the opponents who dub him as a Buddhist in disguise. In philoso- 

| phy, there may be points of contact between one school and another. 

I But that does not annul their individuality. The philosophy of 

I Knmarila bears close resemblance to that of the Jainas in so far as the 

I doctrine of identity in difference is sponsored by both. The Naiyayika 

I too would have to accept his kinship with the Buddhist logician of 

I the school of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, because he agrees with the 

I latter regarding the problem of truth and validity of judgement so far 

I as it is asserted to be constituted and determined by external factors. 

I All philosophers would have to be painted with die same brush 
with die materialists of the Carvaka’s school because they all agree 
regarding the validity of perceptual cognition. If a point of agreement 
is magnified to the extent of merger of identity, all schools of philo- 
sophy would have to be lumped into one school. The Vedantists* 
agreement with the Buddhist Madhyamikas does not justify this 
sarcastic and malicious appellation of the Vedantist as a crypto- 
Buddhist. 

It has been seriously urged against this position that the doctrine 
of indeterminacy is only a strategem of scepticism. If the current 
definitions are found to be inadequate or vitiated by logical fallacy 
that is all the more reason for deeper scrutiny and strenuous endeavour 
to get at a truer appraisal. Mere fault-finding only betrays a captious 
spirit and betokens intelluctual indolence. If the Vedantist cannot 
[ devise a correct definition of things either from intellectual weakness 
or slackness of curiosity let him betake himself to the study of the 
; problems under the direct guidance of a competent teacher. If love 
; of truth be a necessary prerequisite of a philosopher, he cannot rest 
content with shifting the burden on to other persons. If the failure 
to hit upon a right definition be a defect, the Vedantist too cannot 
escape the censure implied in it. He only plays the role of a shirker 
and escapist by taking refuge in the plea of indefinability of things 
and ceasing from carrying on an indefatigable investigation into the 
innermost core of reality. There is every likelihood that other defini- 
tions may be more successful. The defects of the definition ought 
not to be construed as proof of t|p.e impossibility of a fact, but rather 
they would connote the ignorance and limited knowledge of the 
propounder of the definitions. 
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But the Vedantist and the Madhyamikas are of the opinion 
that if the human intellect fails to make a full appraisal of the 
nature of things and if the attempts of the best intellects have 
failed to make a reasonable account of any problem, it ought to 
indicate that it is rather inscrutable or logically indefensible. The 
latter presumption is strengthened if the analysis of a fact in all its 
bearings and implications unfolds the inherent contradictions and 
inconsistencies in it. The condemnation of the human intellect of inhe- 
rent bankruptcy and imbecility is not a commendable attitude. If 
the nature of an object is found to reveal blatant inconsistencies and to 
offend against the fundamental laws of logical thought, it must be con- 
sidered as unjustifiable appearance and not reality. It is an unavoidable 
postulate that the human intellect is capable of infinite progress and 
expansion. Whatever be its limitations the truth of the fundamental 
laws of logic and particularly the law of contradiction as an unerring 
organ of truth cannot be impugned. The full nature of reality may not 
be accessible all at once; yet it cannot be made an argument for comman- 
deering our reason to accept a self-contradictory proposition as truth. 

It has, however, been contended by the opponent that the allegation 
of indefinability and indeterminacy cannot be logically sound and 
tenable, because the parties concerned to prove either existence or 
non-existence are definitely persuaded of the truth of their position 
and their persuasion is derived from the assessment of facts by accre- 
dited logical criteria and approved sources of knowledge. But this 
protestation of the professional logicians does not affect the absolutist. 
He has showed that the nature of things that appear to posit a plurality 
and numerical and qualitative differences is not capable of being 
accepted either as real or unreal. They are on a par with the illusory 
data that appear in the place where they do not exist in reality. The 
appearance of silver in the mother of pearl does not warrant its accep- 
tance as real, because subsequent scrutiny reveals the non-existence of 
silver in it. The non-existence of a thing in which it is found to appear 
as existent is the proof of its intrinsic unreality. This proof is found 
to invalidate all the categories of the realist and this shows that the 
assertion of the reality of these things is due either to a bias or intel- 
lectual inertia which prevents them from carrying the probe further 
or both. 
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But the logician, regards these objections as frivolous sophism 
(jati). A sophism (jati) is defined to be a fallacious argument which 
contradicts the position of the arguer himself. The assertion that 
everything is indeterminate and, therefore, unassemble also makes 
his own assertion to be so. The invalidity of all things will also make 
his own assertion invalid and this will deprive it of all truth-claim. 
An untrue assertion cannot prove or disprove anything. It is a suicidal 
argument. The upshot will be that the absolutist will fail to prove 
his thesis that things are indeterminable. This charge of self-contradic- 
tion does not affect the absolutist. He is not concerned to prove the 
reality of indeterminacy. The exposure of indeterminacy in the 
nature of tilings only refutes the realist’s presumption that things are 
capable of being determined as true or untrue, real or unreal, existent 
or non-existent. As regards the absolutist, he is not interested in 
proving the ultimate truth of the doctrine of indeterminacy. His 
assertion of indeterminacy is not exempt from the defect which affects 
all objective facts. As for the assumption of the realist that the 
arguments of the absolutist are themselves indeterminate and hence 
incapable of disproving the reality of things, it will suffice to observe 
that causal efficiency is rather the symptom of appearance and unreality. 
Causal efficiency does not presuppose ultimate reality as its basis. 
The appearance of silver also inspires volition and activity and yet 
this does not invest it with ultimate existence. The silver in so far 
and so long as it appears has a definite status in the history of events. 
This status marks it out from unreal fiction. The absolutist does not 
deny that the world of causes and events has got a provisional reality 
of its own. What he seeks to emphasize is that provisional reality 
is compatible with ultimate unreality. The charge of sophism there- 
fore falls to the ground simply because it does not invalidate the 
fundamental position of the absolutist. It only affects one side, viz. 
the realist’s position and leaves the absolutist, who advances these 
arguments, in the cold. The argument is not suicidal because it is 
fatal only to the opponent’s position. 

But the realist is a staunch believer in the canons of formal logic 
and his logical scruples do not allow him to acquiesce in the concept 
of the indeterminate. The position of the absolutist is that the affirma- 
tion of existence or non-existence is found to be incompatible with the 
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canons of logic and the fundamental laws of logical thought. This 
logical incompatibility compels the conclusion of indeterminacy. 
The logician poses a question; (i) ‘Does this incompatibility lead to 
the doubt of the existence or non-existence of things, or (2) does it com- 
pel the acceptance of the conclusion that empirical facts are to be 
placed outside the pale of existence and non-existence both?’ If the 
first alternative be adopted, one of the two alternatives is to be accepted 
to be the truth. Though there are two alternatives in doubt, 
both of them cannot be wrong. Either of them must be the real 
predicate. And this is necessitated by the verdict of the Law of Ex- 
cluded Middle. The two alternative predicates in doubt are of necessity 
contradictory opposites and both cannot be true or false. One of them 
must be true. Such being die situation, the alleged defects pertaining 
to one of the alternatives must be fallacious. Now, between existence 
and non-existence we have to admit diat the logical defects alleged 
against existence must be specious and false, since we cannot dismiss, 
existence as an unreal chimera. Non-existence can be known only 
against the background of and with reference to existence. If there 
were no such thing as existence, non-existence would have no raison 
d’itre. The latter necessarily presupposes the former, as only a fact 
existent in some other context can be affirmed to be non-existent in 
some place and time. A non-existent fiction such as a square circle 
can neither be affirmed nor denied. The affirmation of it will involve 
self-contradiction and denial absolutely redundant. So non-existence 
is capable of being understood if it is of an existent fact in an existent 
spatio-temporal context. The concept of non-existence is dependent 
on that of existence. So in the choice between existence and non- 
existence, we are forced to vote for the former. If existence is to 
be accepted, the defects alleged to pertain to it must be set aside as 
fallacious. 

As regards the other alternative — non-existence, this cannot 
be posited as the essential nature of things. This will only entail the 
non-existence of everything and as such the logical defects also must 
transpire to be non-existent and unreal. So the so-called indeterminacy 
affirmed by the absolutist cannot lead to doubt and scepticism. As 
regards the second grand alternative of the externment of things 
from the jurisdiction of existence and non-existence, it is to be scoutep 
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as a self-contradictory proposition. Between two contradictory tilings, 
one of them must be true. As the combined affirmation of two con- 
tradictory predicates is unacceptable on account of its infringement 
of the law of contradiction, so exactly their combined negation 
involves a preposterous issue, because it runs counter to the Law of 
Excluded Middle. The negation of existence and non-existence, which 
is involved in its expulsion from both the alternatives, is logically 
unthinkable. Nothing can be supposed to have a status outside the 
spheres of existence and non-existence taken together 1 . The upshot is 
that the so-called indeterminacy is only a word without a meaning. 
It is a hoax no better than a magical formula devised to lull the natural 
curiosity and inquisitive spirit into the slumber of dogmatism. 

The charge-sheet is a formidable one. But the absolutist is not 
perturbed by this array of logical opposition. What does the logician 
seek to establish by this series of reasonings ? Does he mean to repudiate 
the existence of the concept of indeterminacy or the truth of it? The 
first alternative is out of the question, since according to the dictum 
of the logician there can be no negation of an impossibility. If indeter- 
minacy be an impossible concept, no negation of it is logically con- 
ceivable according to the dictum of the logician himself.The negation 
is always affirmed to be a real fact though in another context. If the 
logician intends to prove that the concept of indeterminacy has no 
status of reality, he has only wasted his ingenuity in vain. 

The absolutist does not claim genuine reality for indeterminacy, 
though he makes it the characteristic of all that appears to exist, as 
another to consciousness. Thus the whole accusation proceeds from 
a lamentable misunderstanding of the absolutist’s position. The 
absolutist does not seek to make out that indeterminacy is only a form 
of doubt or ends in it. His position is that the logical inconsistency 

1 Parasparaviruddhayos sadasatvayoravidhyisamuccaye yatha virodhas tatha 
ni sedhasamuccayep’e virodhasya’ dvaitabhaktiniata’pi tvaya nivarayi- 
tum afakyatvad’ityartah. Kusumdnjalav Udayayanoktavyaghatam evo- 
papadayati — paraspare’ti. “naikata’pi viruddhanam uktimatravirodlia- 
tah” ityuttarardham iti yatha nityatvamtyatvayoranyataranisehdire* 
nyatarasayaiva praptir na tu nityatvanityatvavyatirikarrupantarapattis 
tatha sadasattvayor api bhavabhavayoh saksadvirodhas tadanusangad 
anyatreti sthitelj sadasattvani §edhav ekopadhaua na sambhavato bhava- 
bhavani$edhatvaan nityatvanityatvani§edhavad ityartbah — -Vidyasagari 
on Khandanakhandakhadya, pp. 130 (lines 39-25), and p. 131 (lines 1-4). 
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and inherent absurdity of all that appears to exist convict it of being 
a false pretender to reality. He only shows that its pretension cannot 
withstand the onslaught of logical thinking. The canons of logic are 
endorsed by the logician and if by the application of these tests the 
hollowness of the phenomenal world is brought out in strong relief 
the absolutist cannot be arraigned of disloyalty. It is for the logician 
to make a defence of his position. If he is to blame anybody, he must 
blame himself and his logical commitments. When the absolutist 
proves by the approved logical canons that the nature of things does 
not permit them to be determined either as real or as unreal or both or 
neither, he does not claim that they have some other status. He is not 
interested in establishing the reality of indeterminacy. The indeter- 
minacy itself is also indeterminate being incapable of determination 
as real or unreal. It does not require any argument. If a person affirms 
‘All things are real’, it follows that he admits the reality of things, 
and also the reality of this reality and this does not require an express 
statement, still less an argument. Similarly when the absolutist affirms 
that things are indeterminate in their character, the indeterminacy 
of this indeterminacy along with that of things follows as an obvious 
deduction without requiring an explicit assertion. The charge of 
unreality of this indeterminacy made out by the realist does not 
affect the absolutist. It is not claimed that indeterminacy is a real 
character of unreal things. 

As regards the complaint of the logician that the denial of both exis- 
tence and non-existence is impossible, the absolutist is only to observe 
in reply that this is also not his position. He only shows that neither 
existence nor non-existence can be affirmed to be the character of 
things in deference to the laws of thought. According to the logical 
tests, the world of appearance has no justification, just as amoral 
lapse cannot have a moral justification. But notwi thstan ding the 
demand of logic and ethics the possibility of the world appearance 
is not capable of repudiation, just like our moral failures. The charac- 
terization of the world of appearances as an indeterminate fact is 
only the consequence of logical thought and is offered only as a 
corrective aid to the realists. So far as the absolutist is concerned, 
he is not interested in establishing the reality of the world. He main- 
tains an attitude of perfect indifferentism and takes his stand upon the 
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firm rock of the reality of the Absolute Brahman which is consci- 
ousness compact. There is no room for any plurality and diversity 
in it. The Vedantist would shake hands in friendship with the followers 
of Nagarjuna if they affirm the reality of a spiritual Absolute as the 
background behind the enigmatic appearance of the world of plurality. 

Section 3: The Position of the Ved antic Absolutist 

The subject of the present monograph is assessment of the position 
of the absolutist in logic. The challenge of the logician, who has 
consistently taken up the position of the realist in metaphysics, is 
that the absolutist who does not believe in the reality of the phenomenal 
world and consequently in the validity of logical concepts, judgement, 
propositions and definitions, is barred out by his own conviction and 
confession to take part in or initiate a debate. The upshot will be that 
he cannot establish his position or refute that of the opponent. He 
must impose a gag upon himself and maintain absolute silence. This 
inaction which is the result of his metaphysical position will only end 
in the proof that he has no philosophical opinion of his own or even 
if there be any, it will remain unknown and unknowable to others. 
But he has in flagrant contradiction of his conviction engaged in 
debate and this only shows that he is either insincere or self-inconsistent. 
This challenge of the realist has been met by Srlharsa adopting the 
standpoint of the Sunyavadin. 

But the repudiation of the reality of consciousness, along with that 
of its contents, by Nagarjuna and his followers, militates against the 
position of the Buddhist idealist and the Vedantist that consciousness 
with its self-revelation is the ultimate reality. The logical difficulties 
alleged in the concept of the self-consciousness by Nagarjuna, if left 
unanswered and unaccounted for, would have made the position of 
the idealistic philosopher untenable. The idealistic Absolutist also 
shares with Nagarjuna in the conviction of the invalidity of the logical 
concepts. So both of them have to answer the objections of the logician 
regarding the justification of their title and right to participation in 
logical discourse. But the Vedantist absolutist, as represented by 
Srlharsa, felt called upon to engage in the discussion of the epistemolo- 
gical problem of self-consciousness. This has necessarily interposed 
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a digression. Whether this digression is justifiable or not, we also felt 
that the gravity of the problem demanded a discussion of it. This is 
our apology and we now propose to recur to the logical problem 
following in the footsteps of Snharsa. 

Srlharsa practically has no difference from Nagarjuna’s standpoint 
in the defence of the absolutist’s behaviour in logic. The Vedantist 
does not believe in the ultimate validity of the logical categories and 
the traditional methods and modes of formal logic. But he accepts 
them as necessary devices and with their help demonstrates the absur- 
dities involved in the arguments of the logician. Their pragmatic 
validity and provisional utility are not denied. The logician has pro- 
pounded a scheme of fallacies as defects of arguments. The absolutist 
employs these fallacies as instruments of debate and shows that these 
very fallacies sponsored by the logician convict their reasonings of 
absurdity. The logician can justify his reasonings only if he can succeed 
in proving that the fallacies are not present. But, if instead of attempt- 
ing this task he merely picks a quarrel with the absolutist regarding the 
metaphysical convictions, that will only convict him of irrelevancy. 
The fundamental assumption of the logician that the assertion or 
refutation of a proposition presupposes an inescapable faith in the 
validity of the logical categories has been shown to be unwarranted 
and uncalled for in the exposition of Nagarjuna’s standpoint. It has 
also been shown that the logical discussion does not presuppose any 
such conviction. It is on the contrary a formal procedure which is 
wholly independent of metaphysical convictions. The insistence on 
the metaphysical validity of the formal reasonings and the propositions 
as a prerequisite will only end in cul de sac. This will make the 
discussion of the logical categories and their metaphysical validity 
inevitable and its justification, being necessarily couched in the form 
of an argument, will necessitate a separate discussion for its validation. 
There will be no end of the process and the result will be that no initia- 
tion of debate will be possible. This has been made clear with 
abundance of detail in the exposition of the logical standpoint of the 
Madhyamika. The same line of defence is availed of by the Vedantist 
absolutist. They are perfectly at one in the field of logic, their meta- 
physical differences notwithstanding. 

It has however been seriously contended that the infinite regrees 
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alleged, by the absolutist is only a hypothetical assumption. A logical 
discussion does not presuppose a previous one for its coming into 
existence. A discussion is initiated when there is a necessity for the 
adjudication of a thesis, when another person challenges its authenti- 
city. In other words, it is resorted to in order to rebut a misconception 
or to set at rest an honest doubt. So there is no occasion for an infinite 
regress, since a subsequent discussion does not stand in causal relation 
to a previous one or conversely. But it may be thought that one 
discussion necessarily occasions another discussion for the determi- 
nation of its validity. A discussion becomes effective provided it is 
known to be valid and this can be accomplished only by the application 
of proper tests, that is to say, by another discussion. But the latter is 
also exposed to the same fate. Thus the pursuance of the quest of 
validity must lead to an infinite series. This has been the objection of 
the absolutist. In defence, the logician pleads that the validity of one 
discussion does not stand in need of the evidence of another because 
the long series of previous discussions have established a norm and 
settled its validity. So there is no raison d'etre for doubt of its validity 
and hence no necessity for a digression into another discussion. 

But this defence is not regarded as absolutely convincing by the 
absolutist. He maintains that the discussion has no meaning apart 
from its content and its validity is determined by the truth of the 
subject-matter. If a particular discussion is supposed to be validated 
by the previous discussions, that will mean that its subject-matter 
also has been established by the previous arguments. If so, the present 
discussion will have no occasion and necessity. It may be maintained 
that the general matter of debate has been established by previous 
arguments and a fresh argument is needed for the proof of specific 
issues involved in it. The argument seems plausible.But this amounts 
to a confession that there was no previous discussion in which these 
issues had been settled and ascertained. The question of the validity 
of such an unprecedented discussion would of necessity require another 
and the latter also will necessitate a third and the infinite regress would 
not be avoided. This will only confirm the thesis of the absolutist 
that one should not press for the metaphysical validity of the logical 
conventions. They are to be used as necessary expedients for the 
transaction of ordinary proceedings in the empirical plane. 
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The standpoint of the absolutist in logical procedure is that metaphy- 
sical considerations and conclusions must not be introduced to assess 
the value of arguments adduced for and against a particular thesis. 
The validity or invalidity of the arguments is to be adjudged only by 
appeal to the accepted canons of logic, the infringement of which 
constitutes a fallacy. If the absolutist cannot be accused of violating 
the rules of the debate and thus no fallacy can be detected in his argu- 
ment, it should be accepted as authentic and binding. The attempt to 
refute the argument by questioning the credentials of the arguer and 
the metaphysical tenets that are adhered to by the parties is not only 
irrelevant but also unwarranted. If the procedure adopted by the 
absolutist conforms to the standard and rules, the condemnation of 
it will only be tantamount to the condemnation of logic. If on the 
other hand the value of the arguments is impugned by the pursuit 
of the dialectics sponsored by the absolutist, that will end in proving 
the soundness of the position of the absolutist. So there is no possibility 
of condemnation of the absolutist’s conduct in logic when he is found 
to observe the rules of logical debate. If the validity of these rules is 
questioned, that will only end in the repudiation of logic. The logi- 
cian can hope to achieve success only if the arguments advanced by the 
absolutist can be shown to contain logical flaws. But so far the logician 
has given a wide berth to it. The conclusion becomes irresistible that 
the absolutist’s position in logic is perfectly sound and unimpeachable. 

Section 4 The Defence of Epistemology in The 
Nyaya School 

The Madhyamika’s criticism of validity of cognitive organs 
provoked strong opposition from the Nyaya school and we come 
across certain sections in the Nyayasutra of Aksapada, which are 
entirely devoted to the evaluation of the negative standpoint advocated 
by the Madhyamika school. It has been quite naturally supposed that 
it was Nagarj una’s theory that is criticized in the Nyayasutra and so 
that latter work is subsequent to Nagarjuna’s date. But this chronologi- 
cal assessment seems naive and hasty. From the Vaidalyaprakarana 
of Nagarjuna which exists in the Tibetan version, it is evident that 
Nagarjuna quotes the aphorisms of the Nyayasutra and subjects them 
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to criticism. 1 This shows that Nagarjuna was not the first promulgator 
of the Madhyamika philosophy, but a powerful exponent and systema- 
tiser. The previous work or works from which the author of the Nyd- 
yasutra derives his information of the sceptical position are evidently 
lost and the criticism in the Nydyasutra of the Madhyamika’ s position 
evoked a reply from Nagarjuna and we find traces of it in the 
Vigrahavyavartam also. Mahapandita Rahula Sankrtyayana surmises 
that the Nydyasutra, in these aphroisms, only gives a reply to Nagar- 
juna’ s criticism. 2 The position, however, seems to be just the reverse. 
The chronological question will not engage us in the present context, 
since our interest is purely philosophical. 

, The validity of the sources of knowledge beginning with perception 
was impugned on the ground that they could not effectively function 
in any of the three divisions of time — past, present and future. The 
cognitive organ can neither be antecedent or subsequent to nor synch- 
ronous with the objects. This position is clarified by Uddyotakara 
and Vacaspatimisra. Uddyotakara observes that the sutrakara proposes 
to examine the nature of the cognitive organs as to whether they are 
existent or non-existent facts. Of course, this examination seems to be 
uncalled for on the ground that every thinker who has any position 
of his own can hope to establish it only by means of a cognitive organ. 
If there be no cognitive organ available to prove this position, he will 
have no occasion to maintain his theory. One has to adduce proofs 
in support of his position and refute that of the opponent which 
controverts it. This shows that a proof is possible and that again is 
due to the unquestionable testimony of sources of knowledge accepted 
by all. These sources of knowledge are organs of proof. We propose 
to call them ‘cognitive organs’ for the sake of brevity. It is apparent 
prima facie that the existence of such cognitive organs is not open to 
doubt and in the absence of doubt, which is its raison d’etre, a philoso- 
phical enquiry cannot be justified. 

But these cognitive organs have been called in question by the 

1 Prof. Y. Kajiyama, who worked in the Nava Nalanda Mahavihara for over 
two years, is engaged in the restoration of the Sanskrit text of the Vaidalya- 
prakarana from the Tibetan version and my information is derived from this 
work. 

2 Preface to Vv~by R. Sankrtyayana. 
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Madhyamika. That we are under the necessity of employing cognitive 
organs in our discussion does not constitute, in the judgement of the 
Madhyamika, the evidence of their ultimate reality or validity. Enti- 
ties or non-entities are equally objects of cognition and so the fact 
that we are cognizant of them does not by itself prove that the cogni- 
tive organs are real entities and valid in their own right. The position 
of the Madhyamika is summed up by Vacaspatimisra as follows: 
“The Madhyamika asserts that the whole world of appearance, includ- 
ing the subjects and objects, is found to evaporate into nothingness, 
when they are subjected to critical examination. Such being the 
truth, the Madhyamika cannot be an advocate of the validity of the 
cognitive organs. But they are recognized and employed by him to 
prove his thesis that things are not capable of philosophical justification. 
As regards the so-called cognitive organs, which are supposed to furnish 
the ultimate proof, they too are found to be controverted by their 
own evidence, when subjected to serious examination. The instruments 
of our examination are no doubt the same cognitive organs, but their 
absurdity and unreliability are exposed by their self-contradiction. 
If they are convicted of self-contradiction, the Madhyamika cannot be 
held responsible for this uncomfortable situation. He only performs 
an unpleasant task, because his love of truth makes it inescapable for 
him.” 

According to the Madhyamika, the relation of cognition and cogni- 
tum is not intelligible. If the cognition precedes the cognitum, in 
other words, if the former is an antecedent event and the latter subse- 
quent to it, then the assertion that perceptual cognition is produced 
by sense-object contact will stand contradicted. The sense-object 
contact is possible if the object and sense are already in existence and 
come into relation, and this contact is supposed to result in perceptual 
cognition. But, if the supposed result were an antecedent event, neither 
the sense, nor the object, nor their contact will have any bearing upon 
it. This will not only contradict the previous assertion, but also make 
the postulation of cognitive organ and cognition and also its object 
absolutely superfluous. A thing can be called a cognitive organ, if 
it has a bearing on the cognition to be produced and this can be sup- 
posed to be effected if cognition and cognitum stand in relation to each 
other. So the antecedent existence of the cognitive organ or cognition 
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j makes the postulation of the relation between the cognitum and cogni- 
tion or its organ an unintelligible hypothesis, like putting the cart 
before the horse. Let us then suppose that the cognition and the cogni- 
tive instruments follow the cognitum as subsequent events. This will 
: avoid the charge of contradiction as set forth above. But this supposi- 

tion will give rise to another difficulty. The object, though it may 
exist as a brute fact, will not be capable of being designated as object of 
cognition. It is known to be the object, only when it becomes the 
object of cognition. Its previous existence will make it independent 
of the cognition or its organ . 1 

This aphorism has been interpreted in a different way by Visvana- 

I tha. He explains the issue in the following way. If cognition be an 
antecedent event and the cognitive instrument be supposed to come 
into operation after its occurrence, the object would be already known 
as such and then the cognitive instrument will not be responsible for 
the emergence of cognition or the revelation of its object. 

The purport of the contention of the Madhyamika seems to be 
that the relation of cognitive organ and the object as cognitum is not 
capable of being determined as one of before and after. The two 
concepts are correlative and one cannot be understood without the 
other, just like father and son. A cognition can be understood only in 
reference to something as its object and the latter again can be known 
by means of the former. It has been supposed that the object can exist 
independently of cognition and so the subsequent occurrence of the 
latter may have a significance and purpose in so far as it serves to reveal 
the former. But the Madhyamika’ s contention seems that the object 
qua cognitum cannot be an antecedent event, because it can derive 
this character of being cognitum only from the act of cognition and 
its relation to it. 

Let us suppose that the two occur together. In other words, let the 
cognition and cognitum be synchronous events. But this again gives 
rise to another equally unacceptable consequence. Cognitions come 
into being having necessary reference to their relevant objects. When 
the objects and their cognitions are existent facts, they must occur 
together. In other words, we must have all cognitions of all sorts of 
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objects at one and the same time. But this is against the evidence of 
experience. Our cognitions occur in regular sequence, and this has 
been made the reason for positing the existence of the mind as a 
separate organ. An earthen jar possesses colour, shape, odour, taste, 
and the like. If cognitions of all these data were to synchronize with 
their objects, the felt sequence of these cognitions would be unac- 
countable. So it is not possible to contend that cognitions and cognita 
are synchronous events. 

The upshot of this critical examination of the temporal relation 
between cognitions and their data brings out the startling fact that 
there cannot be any such relation between them. They must, as a 
consequence, be accounted as independent facts coming into being 
from causes and conditions which are equally independent. The 
inescapability of this conclusion knocks out the fundamental thesis 
of the realist that a cognitum is proved by a cognition which is the 
basis of the classification of the different cognitive organs in epistemo- 
logy. This consequence proves the futility of the attempts of the 
logicians and philosophers to construct a system of valid cognitions 
and their bases and organs. 

The Naiyayika, however, is not prepared to accept the alleged 
consequence as a true estimation of the nature of the relation between 
cognitions and their data. The contention that there is no fixed tem- 
poral relation between cognitions and their data is not rebutted. But 
the deduction of the consequence of the futility of the scheme of logic 
and epistemology is considered neither true nor inevitable. The 
temporal relation is to be determined in conformity with the verdict 
of experience. Thus, for instance, the existence of the cognitive organ 
or the condition of knowledge is seen, in some cases, to precede the 
occurrence of the cognitum, just as the sun’s light comes to illuminate 
the facts that occur long after its emergence. It is not necessary that 
the cognitive organ should take cognizance of data which come into 
being simultaneously with it. It will be shown that this absence of 
synchronism does not affect the status and relation of cognition and 
its datum. Again, it is observed that the datum is in possession of 
previous existence and a particular cognitive organ subsequently 
occurs to illumine it. Thus, for instance, the light of a lamp reveals 
the objects that are already in existence, though not visually perceived 
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before. In some cases, the condition of cognition and its datum are 
found to be synchronous. Thus smoke and fire are co-existent events 
and the latter is known by means of the former. 

It is thus observed that the relation between cognition and the 
condition on the one hand, and the cognitum on the other sub specie 
temporis is not determinable in exclusive terms. It is to be determined 
in conformity with the verdict of experience. Thus the whole animad- 
version of the sceptic proceeds from a priori considerations which are 
absolutely inapplicable to empirical facts. 

Uddyotakara criticizes the Madhyamika’s contention in a different 
way. The proposition of the sceptic ‘Perception and other cognitive 
organs are invalid’ is vitiated by self-contradiction. It means, percep- 
tion and the like do not prove and take cognizance of any object. This 
is nothing but a contradiction in terms, just like the proposition 
‘ This is not perceived’. The subject and predicate are mutually con- 
tradictory. ‘This’ means what is perceived and so the proposition would 
mean what is perceived is not perceived. Likewise, perception and 
inference have always a necessary reference to some objective fact. 
Ifperception be not cognizant of perceived fact, it will not be percep- 
tion. The very meaning of these words — perception, inference and 
the like — is not intelligible unless they signify some cognitive act. 
They may either be cognitions or conditions of cognitions, and if 
the latter are not cognizant of some data, they will be reduced to 
unmeaning nonsense. It may be supposed that these cognitive organs are 
proved to be uncognizant by inference. But inference is also a part 
of the subject and thus it has to prove itself and the other conditions 
to be insignificant and abortive. How can an inference which is not 
significant and not cognizant of a datum, be supposed to prove its 
own futility 5 To say that it is not cognizant and at the same time that 
it cognizes futility by way of proof or qua condition of it is tantamount 
to saying that it is both cognizant and non-cognizant of the same thin g. 

It may, however, be asserted that the negation of cognition or of its 
condition only amounts to the negation of their validity and so the 
proposition is not nonsensical. But this would imply that the existence 
and possibility of perception and the like is endorsed by the sceptic. 
This admission will not only be suicidal, but also self-contradictory. 
As has been remarked, the perception and so on would have no exis- . 
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tence, unless they are known to be perception, or inference of 
something else. But the sceptic may rejoin that this is an unfair 
interpretation of his position. When he denies the validity of these 
cognitions, this denial necessarily affects the very cognitions themselves, 
since the validity is a property of the cognitions and the denial of 
this property enforces the denial of its substratum. So the sceptic’s 
position that perception and the like are not only invalid but non-exis- 
tent, stands unassailed. But this defence is no better than a jugglery 
of words. The non-existence of valid cognition is asserted without 
any reservation and this necessarily involves the non-existence of 
any condition of valid cognition. Though the position by itself does 
not involve self-contradiction, the assertion of it necessarily amounts 
to absurdity. An assertion carries with it the claim that it is true and 
how can its truth be asserted or proved without the help of a condition 
of valid cognition which is denied by it? It could be proved only by 
perception or inference and the like. The assertion of their invalidity 
makes them incompetent to serve as proof. So the proposition that 
perception and the other cognitive organs are non-existent either as 
instruments of proof or as cognitive facts is found to be vitiated by 
self-contradiction. 

However, the proposition may be interpreted to stand for the 
negation of particular species of cognitions or their conditions and not 
of the whole genus of valid cognition. So the charge of self-contradic- 
tion will not arise. But the denial of one species will necessarily entail 
the admission of others. Perception, inference and the like are no 
doubt the different species of cognition and they may not exhaust by 
themselves the whole genus. In that case, the denial of these species 
will involve the admission of other species as possessed of validity. 
The onus of the proof of such unrecognized species of valid cognition 
will lie on the sceptic. If he succeeds in proving the existence of such 
undetected instances, he will not fundamentally differ in his logical 
attitude from the professional philosophers. He will no longer be an 
advocate of universal scepticism. If, however, he fails to prove the 
existence of any such species of valid cognition, his procedure of deny- 
ing the different species of cognition, will be methodologically unsound 
and misleading. He ought to assert that there is no such thing as valid 
cognition and consequently any condition or instrument of it. 
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This will be a straightforward and forthright procedure. 

The sceptic may agree that this is the import of his assertion. If he 
frankly accepts the implication of his denial and plainly and 
forthrightly asserts that there is no valid cognition and its proof, he will 
save himself from the criticism of methodological inaccuracy. Bui 
this cannot be regarded as a sincere and honest attitude. If there be no 
valid cognition at all and as such if all attempts to prove its possibility, 
or its reality be foredoomed to failure, then the sceptic’s assertion of this 
proposition will prove diat he is inscincere or contradicts himself. 
An assertion is always made to prove some proposition or fact and is 
accompanied by the belief that it is true and it is offered for its accep- 
tance as truth. This implicit assertion of validity is in contradiction 
with his unqualified denial of all valid cognitions. 

So universal repudiation of validity must be condemned on the 
score of self-contradicition. If, however, this denial of validity be 
restricted to the recognized species of valid cognition and leaves open 
the possibility of some other species, the sceptic will not also escape 
the charge of self-contradiction. The admission of another species of 
valid cognition will be subject to the same dialetical difficulties as 
have been alleged against the recognized species of valid cognition — 
perception and the like. The question of the temporal relation of 
cognition and its object is liable to be raised against this unwonted 
species and the supposed impossibility of such a relation will again 
convict it of invalidity. 

The Madhyamika may reply that he is not interested in proving the 
existence of unrecognized additional species of valid cognitions. He 
does not make any assertion regarding this possibility and so all the 
charges of self-contradiction only amount to assaults on empty space. 
He only analyses and dissects the character of the so-called species of 
valid cognition and exposes the hollowness of their claim to validity. 
He does not deny that perception and the like are the usual kinds of 
cognition, but he is constrained by the very logic which is propounded 
by the realist that their validity cannot be accepted. But the realist may 
ask ‘what is that nature of these cognitions minus their validity?’ 
His assertion that the different species of cognition are invalid, because 
they cannot take stock of their objects at any division of time — past, 
present or future, is bereft_of any logical force. The sceptic does not 
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assign any reason for his assertion. The so-called reason that these 
cognitions cannot cognize their objects, because they fail to cognize 
them in the past, present or future time, is only a tautologous repeti- 
tion of what is stated in the premise. When it is asserted that these 
cognitions fail to apprehend their objects, it is implied that they never 
succeed in their mission. And for the proof of this, it is expected that 
the sceptic should give his reason; but this he does not elect to offer. 
He only repeats ad nauseam that cognitions are not capable of proving 
anything, because they are incapable of doing so at any period of time. 
If this be the only reason for his denial of validity in all cognitions, it is 
evident that he has no reason in his support and he makes only a 
dogmatic statement. 

As regards his charge that there can be no temporal relation between 
cognition and its datum, because the existence of the cognizable 
datum before and after the occurrence of the cognition will make 
it independent of the cognitions, it is found on scrutiny to be based 
on deliberate distortion or lamentable oversight of the nature of 
cognition and its organ. The organ of cognition is that which is the 
condition of cognition and the cognizable is nothing but what is the 
object of cognition. Now the character which makes a thing a con- 
dition of cognition is present in it for all times and so also that of the 
cognizable objects. There is no logical or psychological discrepancy 
involved in the consideration that a cognitive organ did cognize 
its object in the past or will cognize it in the future or does cognize 
it in the present. It is not necessary that it should function only in 
the present, and not in the past or future. The justification of the 
designation of a fact as a cognitive organ or a cognizable object 
is due to the intrinsic nature of the facts in question, which enables 
them to discharge the functions when other circumstances supervene. 
These circumstances rather give the occasion and setting and by no 
means superinduce these functional characteristics as accidents. The 
question of their functioning as such can be decided only by the 
consideration whether they possess the capacity for such. If it is 
found that a particular fact possesses the capacity for proving another 
fact, the former should be regarded as the cognitive organ. This 
capacity must not be confounded with the actual exercise of it. That 
this is the real nature of a cognitive organ has been shown by the 
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examples adduced by Vatsyayana and we have already made use 
of them. But it cannot be gainsaid that a cognitive organ being of 
the nature of an instrument, and the cognizable being an object and 
as such a condition of cognition, they can have their significance and 
existence only in so far as they actually produce the cognition. A 
fact cannot be regarded as an object until it is actually cognized and 
the cognitive organ cannot be regarded as the condition until it 
produces the act of cognition. As for the plea of capacity or the nature 
of things, it can be proved only by the result produced by it. There 
is no a priori necessity for the supposal that a fact will be an object of 
cognition. It is quite possible that it may become extinct before it 
is cognized by any person or even if it persists it may be buried in 
the bottom of the earth and thus for ever remain inaccessible to 
any cognition. To call such facts the objects of cognition will only 
be tantamount to the abuse of a respectable linguistic expression. 
It will be again an idle and unwarranted assumption to believe in 
future possibility. At any event to make such wishful thinking an 
instrument of philosophical speculation will make all our conclusions 
precarious and result in deception. The Buddhist philosophers of 
the school of Dignaga do not believe in power held in abeyance. 
Power, according to them, is synonymous or concomitant with 
actual exercise ending in the production of the result. From this 
standpoint the belief that anything will be a possible object of cogni- 
tion or will function as a cognitive organ in future is not capable 
of being justified as valid. The contention of the sceptic is based on 
the honest recognition of this weakness of such beliefs and forecast. 

In reply to this contention, Vatsyayana observes that the condem- 
nation of possibility and capacity for future results is inspired by an 
unrealistic attitude and abstract considerations which are belied 
by the universal behaviour of mankind. It condemns all future 
planning and preparation as playful fancy and wishful drought. If 
we are to believe only in the present, and the future behaviour of 
things be entirely unpredictable and undependable and the past be 
only a defunct nullity, the result will be a hopeless scepticism and 
absolute deadlock. No theoretical and practical activity will be 
possible. We indent labour for harvesting and engage cooks and 
servants and invite tender for the exeecution of our planned enter- 
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prises. This presupposes our beliefs in the capacity of persons and 
things, which are confirmed by the successful culmination of the 
enterprises inspired by them and it is only in exceptional circum- 
stances that these beliefs prove to be false. The exception rather 
proves the rule by pointing to the presence of an obstructive factor 
or the absence of a necessary condition. A man is called a tailor 
if he follows his profession and does not cease to be a tailor, when 
he takes rest and ceases from tailoring work. A teacher is not ex- 
pected to justify his professional status by teaching his pupils for all 
the time. A man is called a teacher not only when he teaches but 
also for his future work. 

Such being the case, the sceptic’s refusal to believe in the accredited 
organs of cognition, when they are not in operation in spite of their 
past services, and his hestiancy to make use of them for prospective 
acquisition of knowledge will only result in physical and intellectual 
suicide. In fact, the most important part of human life is concerned 
with the future and all successful activity is inspired by a careful 
appraisal and estimation of the possibilities and potentialities of men 
and things. So the sceptic’s doubt of the approved organs of cogni- 
tion is only academical, which is not warranted by the nature of 
things, or calculated to be accepted as a practical counsel of wisdom. 

The denial of validity of all cognitive organs and cognitions is not 
capable of being understood even as a formal logical proposition. 
What after all does the sceptic seek to achieve by this negative asser- 
tion? Is it intended to annul die existence and validity of cogni- 
tions? This will be only self-contradictory. Only an existent fact 
can be negated and if cognitions and their conditions are denied in 
an absolute reference, it will only prove that a real is unreal and an 
existent is non-existent, which is a downright contradiction in terms. 
If, on the other hand, this negation is used to prove the impossibility 
of these facts, it will be necessarily given the status of a cognitive 
organ. So all arguments and assertions for proving the unreality 
and invalidity of cognitions and their instruments will only end in 
the admission of the validity of other kinds of cognition. The ne- 
gation of validity at any rate must be believed to be valid or it will 
end in a fiasco. As regards the dialetical difficulties on the score of 
temporal realtion, they will also apply in full force to this negative 
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proposition and the admission of the validity of negation or the 
denial of it will make the unqualified assertion of invalidity and 
j impossibility of cognitive instruments end in unabashed self-contra- 
diction. 

| It is emphasized by the Naiyayika that the existence of things is 
not dependent on their cognitions or their status and role which they 
come to acquire in their relation to cognition. Judged by the standard 
and standpoint of grammarians, cognition is only an act in the pro- 
duction of which objective entities play different roles and make 
different contributions. When a fact executes a thought to execute an 
act of cognition in its independent capacity and employs the different 
conditions as subordinate auxiliaries, it assumes the role of the cog- 
nizer ( pramata ). When again it is made the object of it, it conies to be 
called the cognizable ( prameya ). When a fact is found to act as an 
instrument such as a sense-organ, it is called the cognitive organ 
(pram ana). These functions and the accruing functional characteristics 
are accidents which occur when the requisite conditions are present. 
That it is called a subject or an object is due to its relation to the act of 
cognition. A thing by itself is not the subject or the object or the 
instrument; nor does the act assume these characters. But it is when 
an objective real comes to be associated with the act in one capacity 
or another, the former acquires these functional characteristics. Such 
being the case, there is nothing peculiar or strange if a fact becomes 
the subject of one cognition and object of another. A person becomes 
knower when he knows an object, and again becomes the object 
of self-cognition. This is illustrated in the Nyayasutra and Bhasya 
by the example of weights and measures. A weight of tested gravity 
and capacity is employed to assess the weight of other commodities 
and thus it plays the role of an instrument. But if any officer or 
I customer calls in question the genuineness of the weight, the sus- 
I picion is eliminated by weighing the very weight in a blalance against 
another weight of accredited capacity. In the latter case, the original 
weight becomes the object of the act. Such is the case with the cogni- 
tive organs and their objects and agents. There is nothing inherently 
repugnant in the fact that a cognition serves as a cognitive instru- 
ment and again, in another situation and capacity, itself becomes the 
object of another cognition. So also does a fact play the role of 
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subject and object in relation to different acts. These are relational 
characteristics and though they are mutually incompatible, they 
can vest in one and the same tiling alternately in relation to the same 
act, or simultaneously in relation to different acts. 

The objection of the sceptic is that the same tiling cannot be a 
cognitive organ and object of cognition both, and as such the cogni- 
tive organ, being uncognized, cannot be supposed to have a proved 
existence. The cognitive organ, therefore, cannot be regarded as the 
proof of another, when its own existence is unproved and as such 
subject to legitimate doubt. It has again been complained that it 
cannot be known by itself, as the subject-object relation always pre- 
supposes numerical difference. It cannot be known by another whose 
existence and validity are equally liable to doubt. The pursuit of the 
examination of the validity of different acts of cognition would lead 
to an infinite regress. This scepticism is regarded by the Naiyayika 
as the outcome of an unrealistic appraisal of the nature of cognitive 
acts and organs. The example of weights and measures shows that 
in case of doubt the validity of one cognition is capable of being 
tested by another. 

The sceptic has pleaded that the admission of the necessity of one 
cognition being tested by another inevitably leads to an infinite 
regress. An if in order to avoid this absurdity, it is supposed that a 
cognition does not necessarily require another cognition to prove it 
or make it effective as an instrument of revelation, that will make 
the position so much the worse. If cognitions can be known inde- 
pendently of the service of another cognition, there is no reason why 
should the so-called cognizables stand in need of another cognition 
and cognitive organ for their proof. If cognition can be self-proved 
or remain unproved and thus may not stand in need of a proof, a 
cognizable also may likewise remain unproved or be self-proved. 
Thus the whole epistemological structure erected by the philosopher 
will have no necessity and may be thrown overboard without any 
loss. There will be no need of proof and so the so-called cognitive 
organs will be functus officio. 

The Naiyayika, however, does not think that these two conse- 
quences are inevitable. The epistemological system is not devised 
as an intellectual sport. There is felt need for it, because nothing can 
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be accepted without proof as truth. If no proof were necessary or 
available, there will be no distinction between truth and error and 
everything would pass muster. But such is not the case. We believe 
because we have a reason for it, and this reason is nothing more 
or less than tested cognition. So the existence of an unproved fact 
cannot be accepted. This is the raison d'etre of our epistemological 
enquiries. As regards the cognitive organs, which necessarily play 
the role of proofs or conditions of proof, their existence and validity 
also cannot be accepted without the evidence of another cognition 
or cognitive organ, since they are neither self-proved nor unproved 
or improvable. An unproved fact, be it a cognition or an object, is 
as good as non-existent. It is endorsed that an instrument of cognition 
is also susceptible of another cognition as its proof. It lias already been 
shown that a cognitive instrument can be an object of proof and at 
the same time be a condition of proof of* another tiling. This pro- 
position is proved by a commonplace example. The light of a lamp 
is a condition of the perception of perceptible objects hitherto obs- 
cured by darkness. But this light is again an object of visual per- 
ception. Thus, it alternately serves as an instrument as well as an 
object. Such is also the case with the accepted cognitive organs, 
perception and the like. Take the case of perception. The sense- 
organs, for instance, are inferred on the evidence of the apprehension 
of objects. A visual perception is made possible only if there is an 
unimpaired and unobstructed organ of sight functioning behind it. 
The sense-object contact, which is the condition of perceptual cogni- 
tion, is also not asserted without the warrant of a proof. The proof 
of it is found in the absence of a barrier between a sense and an object. 
If there is a barrier, the sense-perception does not materialize and. on 
the elimination of the barrier tbe perception takes place without a 
hitch. This is the ground for the inference of sense-object contact 
which is intercepted by a barrier standing between them. As regards 
the perception produced by such contact, it is also proved by mental 
perception. So everything is believed, because it is proved and capable 
of proof. But so far as cognition and its object are accounted as 
existent facts, there is no difference between them in respect of existence. 
But their functional difference makes one fact an organ of cognition, 
and the other an object of it; that is to say, what is an organ may also 
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be an object. It is not necessary, as the sceptic has supposed, that the 
proof of an organ should be a different species of cognition apart 
from the recognized varieties. Thus, sense-perception as an organ 
may be perceived and proved by mental perception. The number of 
cognitive organs as endorsed by the Naiyayika is adequate to the 
proof of all facts, cognitions and their objects included. 

We have observed that there is a functional difference which makes 
the same fact serve as an organ and an object. Now what is the nature 
of this functional difference? In one word, we can explain the differ- 
ence to lie in the role played by the cognition and the object in their 
mutual relation. When a fact becomes the condition of cognition, 
it is called a cognitive organ (pramana) and when it becomes 
the objective datum of another cognition, it is called the object 
of it ( prameya ). The example of the light has shown that the 
light is both an instrument as well as an object. It may be argued, on 
the analogy of light, that the light helps the visual organ to apprehend 
its objects and thus, as a co-operative auxiliary of the visual organ, 
it may be considered to play the role of an instrument. But it requires 
for its revelation the service of the visual organ of a competent sub- 
ject. It is not revealed either by itself or by any other instrument 
homogeneous with it. If perception and the like were to be known, 
they could not be known by themselves or by a homogeneous member 
of the same class, but by another organ different in kind. This would 
involve the admission of additional cognitive organs which the 
Naiyayika refuses to concede. The number of cognitive organs is 
fixed and put under four kinds. There cannot be an additional 
kind according to the Naiyayika’s scheme. 

The Naiyayika, however, does not find any difficulty in accounting 
for the cognition of cognitive organs. A perceptual cognition may be 
known by another perceptual cognition, though not by itself. Thus 
sense-perception, we have observed, is known by mental perception. 
It should be borne in mind that perception, as a species of cognition, 
embraces a pretty number of sub-species, each of which stands for a 
large number of individuals. There is no inherent impossibility in one 
species of perception being perceived by another or one member 
of the species being perceived by another member. Though the 
individuals and sub-species differ from one another, they are compre- 
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tended under the genus of perception, because they share in a common 
character and the definition applies to them irrespective of their 
numerical and other quantitative difference. This also holds good of 
other species of cognition. Thus, for instance, a sample of water 
from a tank or a well, when chemically examined, becomes the ground 
of inference of the same properties in the remaining quantities of 
water. Here the sample of water is not the same as the rest of the 
water, but only similar to it. So the properties discovered in the 
sample of water are inferred to exist in the residual quantity of water. 
Here, there is the numericial difference between the two, hut not of 
kind. It is not even necessary that one cognition should be known 
by another cognition of the same species. It is not also necessary that 
the cognitive organ and cognitum should be numerically or geneti- 
cally different. 

The self is known by the self itself and this is apparent from the 
propositions ‘I am happy’ or ‘I am unhappy*. Here the subject 
knows himself to be happy or unhappy and thus there is numerical 
identity between the subject and the object. The existence of the mind 
as an organ is again inferred on the ground of the impossibility of 
the simultaneous emergence of different cognitions, though the senses 
and the objects are present and there is contact between them. This 
presupposes the intervention of some other organ as the condition of 
cognitions. All the possible cognitions do not come into being at 
one and the same time, because some other organ is not functioning 
in regard to them. This organ is called ‘mind*. The mind is by its 
very nature capable of association with one organ in one moment 
and it is because the sense-organ produces the resulting cognition 
only when it is associated with the mind, and also because the mind 
cannot be associated with all the organs at one time, the different 
cognitions take place one after another and not all at once. The mind 
is accordingly regarded in the Nyay a-V aisesika school as possessed 
of atomic magnitude which makes it incapable of being associated 
with more than one organ at a time. Now the contact of the mind 
with the knowing self is the universal condition of all cognitions. 
Such being the case, the inferential cognition of the mind can possibly 
be achieved only with the help of the mind as an organ. Thus the 
mind is the organ as well as the object of its own cognition. 
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These cases, in which the same thing is found to play the part of 
the subject and the object or an organ and its object, prove the fact 
that a cognitum and its organ or its subject need not even be numeri- 
cally different. It has, however, been urged that though the subject 
and the object and die object and its organ appear to be the selfsame, 
there must be some kind of difference between them. It is not con- 
ceivable that the same thing qua subject or organ can operate upon 
itself as its object. The functions of the two are by their very nature 
mutually incompatible. The unqualified self knows itself as an object 
when it is associated with and qualified by some specific quality such 
as pleasure, pain or cognition or will, and thus the two are not entirely 
identical. It is this qualitative difference which makes the same tiling 
function as subject and object. The case of the mind also is not found 
to lack this qualitative difference. The mind is no doubt the object 
and organ of its own cognition. But it functions as its organ by its 
mere presence. It is not known as the object of the cognition when 
it functions as an organ. If it were necessarily the case that the mind 
could play the part of an organ regarding its own cognition only 
so far as it was known, the charge of split of identity would become an 
insurmountable difficulty. But this is not necessary. The mind 
qua known and qua an unknown existent fact are functionally and 
qualitatively two different things. These examples, therefore, cannot 
be supposed to afford any evidence for die contention that cognition 
is known by itself or by another of the same kind. 

This objection does not seem to possess any cogency. It has been 
made clear that it is not necessary that cognition and its cognitum 
should be genetically or numerically different. Thus, there is no 
absurdity involved in the fact that a cognition is known by another 
cognition, thought not by itself. A cognition as an existent fact 
has got no generic difference from a cognizable datum and, by virtue 
of this character, it can become also die object of another cognition. 
The Naiyayika denies the possibility of a cognition being known by 
itself. He also denies diat a cognition is proved or known without 
the help of another cognition. What he maintains is that a thing can 
be proved to be existent if there is a cognition to operate upon 
the datum as its object. This is not found to be wanting in the case of 
cognition itself. A cognition is known or capable of being known by 
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another cognition and the latter is the proof of the former. Though 
there is no generic or qualitative difference between the two, there is 
no logical bar to one functioning as cognizant and another as cogniza- 
ble. It is again maintained that the cognizant organ fails necessarily 
under one or the other of the four recognized types of cognitive organs. 
The upshot is summed up in these momentous issues. (1) A cognition 
qua cognitum is capable of being cognized like all other cognizable 
facts. (2) It is cognized either by a homogeneous cognition belong- 
ing to the same species or by one belonging to another. (3) It is not 
possible that a cognition should cognize itself. But, at the same time, 
it cannot be regarded as uncognizable. It is the fundamental position of 
the Nyaya School that nothing can be accepted to he existent without 
the evidence of a cognitive organ, and so cognitions or their organs 
must be susceptible of proof by other cognitions. The attesting 
cognitions are not genetically different from the recognized types of 
authentic cognition and so there is no force in the contention of the 
sceptic that additional types of cognition are to be postulated for the 
proof of cognitions or in default a cognition is to be accepted as an 
improved fact. 

We now propose to advert to the issue raised by the opponents 
that a cognition should be regarded as self-cognized or by rejecting 
this possibility 011c must be prepared to face the music of infinite 
regress. It has been argued that the example of light adduced by the 
Naiyayika should have persuaded him to accept the proposition 
‘Cognitions are self-cognized’. A light does not stand in need of 
another light to illumine itself. So also a cognition should not stand 
in need of another for its cognition. But this argument by analogy 
is not accepted by the Naiyayika as proof of self-cognition. There 
is also a perceptible analogy between a cognition and cognitum 
in so far as they are existent facts. It might also be argued on the 
basis of this common character that cognizables also need not require 
cognition for their proof. The consequence will be the sabotage of 
the whole epistemological scheme. Besides, this analogical argument 
is bound to be absolutely ineffectual, unless cognition as an organ is 
proved to differ fundamentally from cognizables. It is found that the 
colour of a kettle requires light for its cognition in darkness. It has 
to be proved that an organ of cognition is not like the colour, of the 
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kettle, but like the light. “But we cannot bring ourselves to accept 
so argues the Naiyayika, “that the point of resemblance between 
light and a cognitive organ is much more pronounced and vital 
than that subsisting between colour and cognition.” Until the parelle- 
lism can be proved to be more essential and fundamental between 
light and cognition than that between cognition and the cognizables, 
it (the parallelism) cannot be made the ground for the independence 
of cognition in the matter of its proof. The theory of self-cognition, 
therefore, cannot be warranted by mere analogy. Even if it be sup- 
posed that the analogy of cognition with light is more pronounced, 
that also will not lend countenance to the theory of self-cognition. 
The independence of light is not also absolute. It is true that one 
light does not require another light for its revelation. But it is de- 
pendent upon the visual organ for the purpose. So the so-called 
independence is not absolute but relative. The visual organ also 
does not require another visual organ for its functioning. But that 
does not make it self-revealing. The evidence of the proposition 
‘I know myself’ has further been adduced in support of the theory 
of self-revelation. But it has been shown that there is a vital difference 
between the knowing self and the known self, and unless there can 
be found such a difference between the self-same cognition qua cogni- 
zant and the cognition qua cognized, the analogy will not hold good. 
But no such qualitative difference is discoverable in the cognition in 
its role as the agent and the accusative. 

As regards the contention that the theory of self-revelation of 
consciousness is enforced by the absurdity involved in the infinite 
regress as the only possible alternative, that also does not seem to 
have a stable foundation. If experience be any proof, we have no 
warrant to suppose the existence of more than two cognitions, viz. (i) 
the cognition of an object and (2) the second cognition of the first. 
Thus the deliverence of our experience always takes the form *1 
know it by perception or by inference or by analogy or by verbal 
authority.’ All these have reference to the objects cognized. And as for 
the awareness of cognitions, we have the evidence in such judgements 
as T have perceptual cognition or inferential cognition and so on.” 
No other judgement is encountered which can make the pursuit of a 
series of cognitions inevitable. There are found to be two varieties of 
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cognitive organs. In inference and the rest, the cognitive organ 
becomes effective only by being cognized. Smoke is the organ 
and condition of the cognition of fire and it gives rise to the cognition 
of fire only when it is known to be such. Smoke is made known 
either by perception or other kinds of cognition. But there is another 
kind of cognitive organ which does not stand in need of a prior 
cognition in order to be effective. Such is for instance the case with 
our sense-organs. They function with success only by their mere 
presence. This is also the case with cognitions. There is no necessity 
that a cognition can operate upon its object only when another cogni- 
tion is brought to bear upon it as its evidence. An uncognized cogni- 
tion actually reveals the object. Of course, if there be any doubt or 
enquiry regarding the cognition itself, it is certainly liable to be 
cognized by another cognition. But that does not lead to an infinite 
chain of cognitions, because doubt or enquiry arises only occasionally 
owing to the interest of the knowing subject. 

As for the plea that volitional activity is generated by prior con- 
viction of the validity of the cognition, that also is inspired by a 
presupposition which is not supported or warranted by the verdict 
of experience. In regard to empirical ends and objects, the volitional 
activity is inspired even by presumption and sense of probability. The 
successful termination of the activity proves the authenticity of the 
belief. As a matter of fact, human beings are not found to be too 
fastidious or too critical regarding the credentials of their belief. 
They are guided by the considerations of probability and in their 
venture they are prepared to run the risk of disappointment. It may, 
however, be urged that this may be the more or less correct assess- 
ment of the springs of activity in the plane of mundane affairs. But 
in matters of religion and ethics one requires absolute conviction 
of the authenticity of the belief. Pious people are found to spend 
their whole fortune in religious ceremonies. They build temples and 
religious establishments and hospitals out of religious motives. Cer- 
tainly, it is too much to believe that these immense sacrifices are 
made possible by tentative belief or sense of probability or pre- 
sumption. People are known to have died for their religious con- 
victions. They are martyrs of history. Certainly, their activities 
cannot be explained except by the theory that they were absolutely 
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sure of the truth of their beliefs. Any attempt to explain them away 
will only smack of frivolity or cynicism. 

The consideration of these facts should incline an honest lover of 
truth to the acceptance of the theory of self-revelation and self- 
validation of cognition. The appeal to religious authority will also 
be unavailing unless the conviction of the truth of the assertions 
in the scriptures is strong enough to be proof against doubt. This 
unfaltering and undoubting cognition can be secured only by the 
belief that the scriptural utterances are infallible. If a further proof 
of the infallibility is demanded and the existence of the conviction 
be made subject to doubt there will be no end of the process. The 
conclusion becomes irresistible that these beliefs are self-certified 
and self-validated. 

But the Naiyayika does not think that the validation of these 
beliefs and of their contents presupposes the theory of self-revelation. 
Our religious convictions are confirmed by realization of the ex- 
pected results of religious practices in the empirical plane. It is a 
matter of almost common knowledge that the successful practice of 
religious vows for fulfilment of some temporal needs confirms 
the faith in the assertions regarding the results which are attainable 
beyond the present life. So such beliefs also are confirmed by veri- 
fication like ordinary beliefs and they do not presuppose the necessity 
of self-revelation or self-validation of knowledge. The charge of 
infinite regress, alleged to be inevitable by the sceptic or credulous 
believer, is destitute of a logical necessity. The Naiyayika thus strikes 
the middle course between excessive credulity and academical 
scepticism. 

Section S: A Resume 

We have discussed at length a logical problem which assumed tre- 
mendous importance in the philosophical academies of India. This 
problem was naturally discussed with vigour and enthusiasm which 
did not fail to create heat. The stout and stubborn denial of plurality 
and the consequent rejection of the logical categories, concepts, 
judgements and inferences as void of validity, were resented by 
the orthodox logicians as unnatural and insincere logomachy. The 
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absolutist reacted to this criticism with an attitude of injured inno- 
cence. He complained that the opponent did not try to understand 
his standpoint with the sympathy and attention that it deserved. 
The Absolutist’s point of view is not inspired by an academic or 
sportive spirit. His difficulties are sincere and honest. He complains 
with every show of justice that the countercharges of the logician 
proceed from a total misunderstanding. The absolutist is blamed 
for what he does not deny. He does not disagree with the logician 
regarding the necessity of the employment of the logical canons 
and cognitive organs and the whole epistemological apparatus in the 
investigation of problems. His difference is on the issue of meta- 
physical truth of the categories of formal logic. He (the absolutist) 
will concede as much validity and authority to these categories as is 
demanded by the logician in the empirical plane. But he asserts without 
reservation that they are incompetent for adjudging metaphysical 
issues and every attempt to smuggle them into the metaphysical 
field will end in delusion and mockery. The absolutist, therefore, 
propounds two types of truth, viz. — (1) empirical and (2) metem- 
pirical. The empirical truth holds sway in the conventional plane, 
which rests on untested postulates and presuppositions. An exami- 
nation of these presuppositions by the very logical categories en- 
dorsed by traditional logic only manifests their inherent contradictions 
and inconsistencies. 

Of course, the logician cannot subscribe to the division of truth 
into two unrelated hemispheres. He does not think that truth is of 
one kind in the empirical plane and totally different in the metem- 
pirical. He condemns the absolutist on the score of insincerity and 
inconsistency for his use of the logical categories without believing 
in their unconditional validity. The absolutist, in his turn, regards 
these arguments as useless waste of energy. He does not disbelieve 
their cogency in their own jurisdiction. What he seeks to prove is 
that a proposition cannot be accepted as truth, if it is riddled by self- 
contradiction. The absolutist finds a real hurdle in the coincidence 
of incompatible characters in the conventional cognitive organs. A 
cognitive organ is active and instrumental in its function whereas the 
cognizable object is more or less a passive datum. The identity of the 
active and passive characters is repugnant to logical thought. The 
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logician’s plea that these are functional characters, which arc relative 
to the different roles played by them, is not disputed. This, on the 
contrary, is regarded by the absolutist as proof of his thesis. Apart 
from these functions which are exercised only as the occasion arises, 
the so-called cognitions and cognizables have no determinable status 
in the logical scheme. The absolutist emphasizes the fact that these 
functional characters are not predicable outside the sphere of re- 
lativity. A cognition has a necessary reference to a cognitum and so 
also the latter to the former. Divorced from this mutual reference, 
the two are unintelligible. It is inconceivable that a cognitive organ 
and the character by which it functions as such are absolute facts. 
When the absolutist points out the incompatibility and the impossi- 
bility of the Combination of these traits as absolute properties, he is 
not uncognizant of their actuality in the relative sphere. The absolu- 
tist too regards these logical conventions as no better than the con- 
ventions of grammar. They are useful devices in their own field, 
but the pragmatic success is not regarded as proof of metaphysical 
validity. A fact qua cognizable is not intelligible without relation to 
cognition and its organ. The latter too is equally unintelligible 
without reference to the former. These characters are rather acci- 
dental in that they are not conterminous with the reality of the data, 
if it is conceded beyond this relativity. The objection of the logician 
that the denial of their validity will make all theoretical and practical 
activity impossible does not assail the absolutist, because he does not 
dispute this obvious fact. What the absolutist affirms with iteration 
and reiteration is that metaphysical invalidity does not involve prag- 
matic invalidity. On the contrary pragmatic validity is perfectly 
compatible with metaphysical invalidity. This has been made abun- 
dantly clear in the exposition of the absolutist’s standpoint in the 
foregoing chapters. 

The charge of infinite regress levelled by the absolutist against the 
the logician has been rebutted by Vatsyayana and subsequent 
exponents on the ground that psychologically no such series of 
cognitions is encountered. But this is interpreted by the advocate 
of self-revelation of cognitions as proof of his contention. There 
is no necessity felt for going beyond the introspection, because 
the latter is not subject to doubt. The absence of doubt is due to the 
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fact that the existence of a cognitive act does not remain unknown. 
This absence of unknownness of a cognition without involving the 
aid of another cognition is proof of the fact that a cognition is known 
by itself. This point has been elaborately discussed in the fourth 
chapter. As regards the philosopher who does not believe in the 
possibility of self-revelation and yet insists on the inevitability of the 
infinite regress, he would regard the psychological evidence adduced 
by Vatsyayana as only the outcome of the natural inertia of the 
human maind. The ordinary man is not worried over the philo- 
sophical issues and is, therefore, left undisturbed by doubt or in- 
quisitiveness. But the philosopher, who imposes upon himself the 
burden of pursuing a relentless and a restless enquiry into the essential 
nature of things, cannot rest satisfied with the behaviour adopted by 
average men. The need of the enquiry into the proof of the intros- 
pective cognition may not be felt by an average man who is actuated 
by practical interest. But the philosopher cannot desist justifiably 
from this pursuit, however tiresome and unprofitable it may be, 
A philosopher, who justifies his intellectual inaction or excuses him- 
self on the score of its redundancy, only plays to the gallery. The 
belief in an uncognized cognition is as unwarranted as the belief 
in an unknown and unknowable fact. It is, philosophically speaking, 
no better than mere fancy or wishful thinking. 

The absolutist is rather suspicious of the ‘possible 1 and the potential'. 
That an entity may develop a characteristic when other circumstances 
supervene and be bereft of it when left to itself is the assumption of 
the realist. A cognition, however, always emerges into being with 
its objective reference to a cognizable. So far as the actual situation 
is taken into consideration, a cognition always involves a cognizable 
datum and the latter also is not intelligible without reference to the 
former. The two thus are bound to sink or swim together. To 
believe in a datum which is not the actual object of a cognition but 
will be so in future is not capable of strict logical justification. It 
rather anticipates the relation between a possible cognition and a 
possible datum, and this anticipation can be warranted if the intrinsic 
nature of things can be reasonably believed to accommodate these 
characters. A cognition which is only a possibility necessarily pre- 
supposes the cognizable without which it would not be a cognition. 
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So also does die cognizable presuppose its relation to a cognition. 
Whether possible or actual, die two are essentially bound up with each 
other. And this is emphasized by Nagarjuna and the defence of the 
independence of cognition or cognizable on the basis of possibility 
does not carry conviction, since one concept necessarily presupposes 
the other. Again, the two characters of being cognizant and cogni- 
zable are not identical and as such incompatible in one substratum. 
The argument that the incompatibiHty is removed when their re- 
lation is different can be accepted as a true appraisal of the nature of the 
cognizable and cognizant only on the supposition that they do not 
pertain to the intrinsic nature of the things. A cognition is necessarily 
related to a cognizable and if the former becomes a cognizable in its 
turn and these two attributes are supposed to be integral to it and 
derived from its intrinsic nature, the opposition between the two 
characters must be overcome in some manner which is not intelli- 
gible. If these data, which are supposed to induce these characters 
by virtue of relation, are to remain external to the cognition, these 
characters must be supposed to be relative and thus accidental. But it 
is difficult again to concede how can an accidental attribute belong to a 
thing without entering into its constitution. We have either to regard 
them as internal adjectives or external determinations which appear 
to qualify the substantive. Nagarjuna emphasizes that the coincidence 
of opposite characters and adjectives is only an appearance and not a 
part of the reality. The defence of the Naiyayika, on die basis of 
external relation of adjectives, merely amounts to a confession of 
their accidental character. 

As regards the charge of infinite regress "involved in the theory 
of one cognition being known by another, it seems that the defence 
of the Naiyayika against the possibility is entirely pragmatic. However 
much the philosophers of different pursuasions and convictions may 
debate among themselves, it seems obvious that they have not been 
able to convince one another. Unless the fundamental attitude of 
the mind is changed, there can be no hope of reaching unanimity. 
But the differences of the philosophers have been narrowed down to a 
few fundamental issues and this is the result of the incisive examination 
of problems. An honest enquirer of truth will be in a position to make 
jhis choice before his preferences and attitudes have become crystal- 
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lized into articles of faith. We have, however, endeavoured to give 
faithful exposition of the positions of the rival philosophers on a 
problem which will not cease to have an interest of its own. Whatever 
be the reaction of a modem student, it is not too much to expect 
that he will have ample material to exercise his reasoning faculty 
and thus be in a position to pronounce his judgement upon a philo- 
sophical issue which has been put in a clear perspective divested of 
the confusions and misconceptions which seem to befog it. 
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PATICCASAMUPPADA 
(Causation in Pali Buddhism) 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

1. Paticcasamuppada stands for causation in Buddhist literature- 
We propose to undertake a critical exposition and searching analysis 
of the concept of paticcasamuppada and bring out its points of contact 
and departure with other theories. In general, it means the origination 
of effects on account of the preceding events called causal conditions. 
The Samyutta Nihaya formulates the following characteristics 1 which 
throw light upon the nature of the concept of causation. Thus the 
characteristic of tathatd (regularity of sequence) expresses the fact that 
specific effects come into existence on account of specific conditions 
and that they are fixed and the diminution or excess in the number 
of the factors is not capable of bringing about the effects in question. 
This is the positive characteristic of the causal law. The second charac- 
teristic of avitathata (absence of irregularity) consists in the lack of 
failure of the emergence of the effect in the compresence of all the 
causal factors and conditions. And this is the negative aspect of causa- 
tion. The third characteristic of ananiiathata is the absence of promis- 
cuity, that is, the absence of the emergence of effects from factors other 
than its proper conditions. The fourth characteristic of idapaccayata is 
determinacy. The relation of cause and effect is determinate. This 
precludes the possibility of the plurality of causes. For every deter- 
minate set of effects there is one determinate set of conditions. This 
law of determinism would be abrogated if any effect could come out 
from any antecedent event. 

2. THE FOURFOLD NAYA 

2. The Fourfold Naya. The following fourfold characterization, 
due to the difference of naya or attitude and appraisal, of causation 
also deserves notice. 

2 (i). The absence of lapse of continuity of the concatenation of 
causes and effects, viewed in its proper perspective, precludes the 

1 Vide Vm, XVII. 5-6. 
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fallacy of the abrupt end. of the series and thus of the process of worldly 
career. The uninterrupted career of individual existence through the 
stages of cause and effect is realized by a seeker of truth as an inevitable 
consequence of the causal law. The presence of the cause must entail 
the emergence of the effect. What is the effect of the preceding event 
becomes the cause of the succeeding one. Thus ignorance [avijja) gives 
rise to conative dispositions (sankhara, kamnm~£orces), and the latter 
again are the cause of the rebirth of consciousness ( vinnana , resultant 
consciousness), and so on. This unending process is interpreted by 
the Buddhist in terms of cause and effect. And this interpretation is. 
regarded as the correct appraisal of the individual’s career. The want 
of discontinuation has however been interpreted by others as the proof 
of a unitary soul-substance. This is regarded by the Buddhist as a 
wrong appraisal which leads one to the fallacy of etemalism (sassata- 
ditthi). The correct appraisal avoids the fallacy of annihilationism 
(ucchedaditthi). This characterization and appraisal of causation as the 
absence of the lapse of continuity is called ekatta-naya (literally, ‘the 
continuity-view’). 1 The unity of the continuum however is an ideal 
construction. To erect this ideal and conceptual construct into an 
ontological unity entails the fallacy of abstractionism which is the 
besetting sin of all believers in substance as the abode of the changing 
attributes and states. 

2 [it). The numerical and attributive difference of the cause and 
effect, if realized in their proper perspective, will preclude ‘the view 
of an eternal unchanging soul-substance as die underlying unity’ 
(sassataditthi). The cause disappears when the effect comes into being, 
and so there can be no underlying unity running through the process. 
The Buddhist adduces this pluralism as proof of the absence of eternal 
unity. But diis pluralism has been interpreted by a wrong assessment 
as the proof of extinction of the career of cause and effect. The materia- 
list, for instance, finds in the cessation of the previous event the proof 
of the extinction of individual soul-life after physical death. There 
is no doubt that the cause ceases when the effect comes into being. 
But the cessation of the cause does not leave an unoccupied vacuum. 
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The effect invariably and inevitably brings up the rear. Thus there is 
uninterrupted continuity of the chain of causes and effects in the psychi- 
cal plane. There is continuity and at the same time a plurality. The 
continuity is not of one unit, but of a plurality of units. If one loses 
sight of continuity, and focuses one’s attention upon the plurality, 
one will be landed in the false doctrine of absolute extinction. This 
has been the conclusion of the materialist. Thus the correct appraisal, 
which may also be called the dynamic view, of causation as entailing 
the origination of a new order of things out of the old rejects the static 
view of etemalism (sassataditthi), and the wrong appraisal, which 
implies the same kind of difference between the cause and its effect as 
between a cause and what is other than its effect, leads one to the 
fallacy of annihilationism ( itcchedaditthi ). This view of causation as 
involving a specific numerical difference of cause and effect is known 
as nanatta-naya (literally, ‘the plurality-view’). 1 The plurality of the 
units in one causal series is governed by the causal law and thus the 
continuum is ensured. Every existent fact is necessarily possessed of 
causal efficiency, and this precludes the emergence of vacuum. 

The materialist repudiates the causal law because he lays emphasis 
upon the divergence of the two events. He considers the sequence to be 
accidental and unrelated. There is also sequence between a preceding 
event in one series and a succeeding event in another. Bnt there can 
possibly be no nexus between them. The events are as divergent in 
one series as one is in relation to another in a different series. It is an 
accident that one event is followed by another, and there is no a priori 
necessity that one should be succeeded by another. It could be main- 
tained with some plausibility if there was an underlying identity 
between the events. The materialist therefore does not think the conti- 
nuity of the causal series in the psychical plane to be a logical or 
ontological necessity. The exclusive emphasis on disparity leads to the 
conclusion of annihilationism. 

The Buddhist regards this interpretation as a dangerous heresy, 
not only because it lays the axe at the root of moral life but also because 
of its failure to account for the uniformity and regularity of sequence. 


i Fro, XVII. 31 1. 
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This regularity of sequence can be accounted for only by the theory 
of causation which posits that an event qua cause must lead to the 
emergence of subsequent event qua effect. As the last consciousness- 
unit is not bereft of its causal efficiency, it must lead to the emergence 
of the next consciousness-unit, and the association of the physical 
organism is only an accident. An impure volition must produce an 
impure psyche. The moral and spiritual discipline enjoined by the 
Buddha in the formulation of the eight-fold path enables an individual, 
by its inherent causal power, to get rid of the limitations of imperfect 
life. 

2 (Hi). The Buddhist theory of causation rejects the interpretation 
of causality as an exercise of activity. The regularity of sequence does 
not presuppose an active agent. It cannot be supposed that the cause 
consciously exerts an activity with a view to the production of the 
effect. Thus, in the twelve-termed chain of causation, ignorance (avijja) 
is followed by conative dispositions (sankhard ) ; but there is no conscious 
motivation in the former to the effect ‘I shall produce conative dis- 
positions’. Nor is there any conscious realization on the part of the 
effect that it is produced by the former. The teleological interpretation 
of causality unnecessarily introduces a conscious agent. If the purpose 
is followed by satisfaction of it, it is due to the causal efficiency of 
the preceding event. It does not require an efficient cause over and 
above the event in question. The efficiency is inherent in the act itself 
which is independent of the actor. This appraisal of causation, which 
does not recognize any activity over and above the causal event, is 
called abyaparanaya (literally, ‘the non-activity-view’). 1 

The wrongful interpretation of the absence of activity has led a class 
of thinkers to formulate the doctrine of inaction or the absence of 
moral responsibility (< akiriyaditthi ). When the so-called cause is bereft 
of activity and as such cannot exert any influence upon the succeeding 
event, the postulation of causal relation is an unwarranted assertion. 
Causation minus activity is an unintelligible formula. If it could be 
shown that the cause brings into existence the effect by exertion of an 
activity, the causal relation between them would be quite intelligible. 
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The lack of activity, which is endorsed even by the Buddhist inspite 
of his vehement advocacy of the causal law, proves that there is no 
cementing bond between events. It is therefore idle to suppose that 
by exertion and exercise of effort one can bring about a change, 
physical or moral, in the sequence of events. The belief in causation 
therefore is only a superstition of the animistic bias which, in its 
extreme form, leads to the belief in a conscious active agent. 

The Buddhist criticizes this extreme view on the ground of its deli- 
berate oversight of the necessary regularity of sequence. Causality has 
nothing to do with activity. It (causality) only presupposes that a 
preceding event is by its natural constitution productive of the subse- 
quent event and this is confirmed by the uniformity of die succession 
of the two events in all circumstances. Activity is an irrelevant factor 
if it is regarded as an external determining force. The Buddhist is fully 
alive to the irrelevancy and redundancy of this conception and he 
therefore relentlessly explodes the superstition of an external activity 
or an active agent as a determining factor. If activity is regarded as an 
inherent characteristic of the nature of an entity, immanent in its being 
and nothing external to it, the Buddhist would have no objection to 
this nomenclature. The cause may be said to act if its action is identical 
with its being. If activity be something additional, the Buddhist would 
emphatically deny it. The denial of such external and additional 
activity does not lead to the abrogation of the causal law, because the 
being of the cause by its inherent constitution brings about the effect. 
The negation of causality would on the other hand make the regularity 
of sequence an unaccountable phenomenon. 

2 (tv). The specific nature of the cause and of the effect presupposes 
a relation of entailment. A specific cause entails a specific effect, and 
there is no deviation from the norm. The realization of the impossibili- 
ty of promiscuous origination of effects precludes the fallacy of non- 
causality ( ahetukaditthi ), and the appreciation of the fact that the nature 
of the effect is determined by the nature of the cause falsifies ‘the heresy 
of inactionism or the repudiation of moral responsibility’ 
( 1 akiriyaditthi ). 1 

1 Cf. sabbato sabba-sambhavabhava-dassanena ahetukaditthim, hetu-anu- 
riipameva phalam passanto akiriyaditthin ca pajahati — Vi fit, p. 646. 
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Let us now see how a false appraisal of this nature of causality can 
lead one to formulate the doctrine of non-causality ( ahetukaditthi ) and 
a heresy which replaces causality by determinism ( niyativada ). 

The fact that a specific effect comes out of a specific cause, which 
is a presupposition of the causal law, is made, by some thinkers, an 
argument for the doctrine of non-causality ( ahetukaditthi ). An effect 
is numerically different from the cause. This means that an altogether 
different event comes out of another event. If so, any thing can come 
out of any other thing. And this certainly is nothing short of accept- 
ing the doctrine which repudiates causality . 1 Similarly, the fact that a 
determinate effect succeeds a determinate cause may be falsely inter- 
preted as only a sequence of two unrelated events. Of course, the 
sequence is regular. But this need not mean, in the absence of any 
internal necessity, that it is causal, or that the preceding event is the 
cause of the succeeding one. The sequence can at best be called mecha- 
nical, if any such term be wanted. This is how mechanical determinism 
(i niyativada ) is the conclusion of a wrong assessment of the said aspect 
of causality . 2 

The fallacious doctrine of non-causality ( ahetukaditthi ) is the outcome 
of the non-recognition of the peculiar connexion between the events 
called cause and effect, which is not found between events differently 
related. This connexion is most apparent in the case of volition and 
voluntary movement. The bodily movement following an act of 
volition can be directly observed to be caused by that act. Such 
observation is not possible in the case of purely physical phenomena. 
The two events, viz. ‘the act of volition’ and ‘the consequent bodily 
movement’ are undoubtedly two different and discrete facts, but this 
is no bar to their causal relation . 3 Similarly, the falsity of the notion 

1 Cf. yadi amlasma aftnassa uppatti siya, valikato telassa ucchuto khlrassa 
kasma uppatti na siya. tasma ‘na kod kassad hetu atthf ti ahetukaditthim 
upadiyati, — Ibid. 

* Cf. avijjjamane pi hetundu niyatataya tila-gavi-sukkasomtadihi tela-khjra- 
saxfradmi pavattantiti niyativadaii ca upadiyati. — Ibid. 

* Cf. “To say that a person has a volition to move his arm involves saying 
that he has an idea of his arm (and not of his leg or his liver) and an idea of 
the position in which he wants his arm to be. It is simply silly in view of 
this fact to say that there is no closer connexion between the desire to move 
my arm and the movement of my arm than there is between this desire and 
the movement of my leg or my liver. We cannot detect any analogous 
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of determinism ( niyativada ) can also be shown by pointing out the 
internal necessity observable between the two events mentioned above. 

This appraisal of the causal law as implying the production of a 
specific effect from a specific cause on the positive side and die absence 
of promiscuity on the negative is called evamdhammata-naya (literally, 
‘the determinacy-view’). 1 

3. IMPLICATIONS OF PATICCASAMUPPADA 

3. Implications of Paticcasamuppada . 2 The term stands for the doc- 
trine of causation, and as such is also a criticism of those philosophical 
views which repudiate the essential characteristics of causality. 

3 (t). Thus the clause paticca (‘dependent upon causal conditions’) 
rejects etemalism or the static view of reality ( sassatavada ) because 
change which is a fundamental characteristic of causality is incompati- 
ble with staticity. 

3 («). The doctrine of causation implies that the effect owes its 
existence to a condition. No production is unconditional. According 
to the Buddhist view, the existence of anything is always conditional 
upon something else. The doctrine of etemalism involves the existence 
of a self-sufficient entity which is not conditioned by anything else. 
This is tantamount to the doctrine of uncaused existence ( ahetuvada ) 
which is regarded as a heresy. 

3 (in). Again the causal relation is determinate and not promiscuous , 
So the doctrine that any antecedent or any other event is the cause 
of another event (1 visamahetuvadaf is not legitimate. 

Connexion! between cause and effect in causal transactions which we view 
wholly from outside, such as the movement of a billiard-ball by a cue. It is 
therefore by no means unreasonable to suggest that, in the one case of our 
own voluntary movements, we can see without waiting for the result that 
such and such a volition is a necessary condition of such and such a bodily 
movement.” Dr C. D. Broad: The Mind and its Place in Mature, pp. 102-3. 

* Vtn, XVII. 313* 

* Vide Vm, XVII. 21-4. 

* The Vm T( p. 557) gives an interpretation which is cryptic and unilluminating. 
The Sankhya theory makes Prakrti (Primordial Matter) consisting of three 
diverse principles — sattua (charcterized by lightness and transparence), 
rajas (activity) and tamas (inertia) — the cause of physical and psychical orders 
of phenomena. The rationale of this causation is said to be constituted 

■ >■■■; by the consideration that each product is made of the triple principle with 
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3 (iv). Similarly the causal relation is intrinsic. The cause determines 
the effect by its intrinsic nature. So there is no occasion for the deus 
ex machina . Causation is natural and so the doctrine of supernatural 
agency ( vasavattivcida ) is to be rejected. 

3 (i>). Now we come to the implication of the clause samuppada 
(invariable origination). In view of the natural and intrinsic deter- 
mination of the effect by the cause, it follows that the cause will not, 
from the nature of the case, fail to be attended with an effect, unless 
there be frustrating conditions at work. But the frustrating condition is 
also a cause and so there can be no break in the causal chain of condi- 
tion and effect. The doctrine which holds that the causal chain is 
snapped arbitrarily is not amenable to logic. The existence of the 
cause will necessarily imply the existence of the effect. The position 
of the materialist that our moral career will come to an end automa- 
tically is easily controvertible by the consideration that a cause cannot 
be abortive. When the cause of suffering, viz. ignorance ( avijja ) and 
its consequences, is in existence and operation, there is no reason 
why the other end, that is, the effect should not materialize. Thus 
there is no reason for the abrupt cessation of the causal chain and thus of 
the wheel of transmigration. Unless the cause is made to disappear, 
the effect will not fail to come into being. This is the reductio ad 
absurdum of ucchedavada or the doctrine of total unconditional and 
automatic annihilation, sponsored by the materialist, of the individual 
career. 

one or the other characteristic predominant. The causal position is rather 
based upon homogeneity. Udayana, the author of Nyayakusumanjali (1.7) 
styles it the homogeneous cause. His objection to this theory rests on the 
consideration of impossibility of heterogenous phenomena being produced 
by a homogeneous principle. The Vnte makes the Sankhya theory an 
example of heterogeneous causation. The atomic theory is again given 
as an instance of this heterogeneity. The doctrine which makes Time the 
prius and primordial cause of all things is also regarded as an example of 
heterogeneity. In the absence of a detailed exposition the idea of the author 
of the VmT is not easily apprehensible. It might be the case that one homo- 
geneous principle is made the cause of heterogeneous plurality. But this 
is inapplicable to atoms which are heterogeneous in character. It seems 
plausible that the author of the Vm T was out of touch with the philosophical 
speculations of India and was guided by only hearsay. The remarks of 
Buddhaghosa himself regarding the theories of different schools are also 
. not always based upon firsthand knowledge. % 
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3 (vi). This also gives the lie direct to the doctrine of nihilism 
( natthikavada ) and inactionism [akiriyavada), that is, the doctrine which 
holds that all action is fruitless, since everything is determined by fate. 
Inactionism is a necessary correlate of fatalism. The Buddha combated 
these views which were preached by some of his contemporaries as 
dangerous heresies. 

By the doctrine of causation in the moral field, Buddhism lays 
stress upon the continuity of the chain of events and avoids the twofold 
fallacy of personalism and vicarious or promiscuous distribution of 
responsibility. By laying emphasis upon the continuum of cause and 
effect, it does not commit itself to a continuous abiding self. It is the 
stream of mental events that gives rise to the superstition of an abiding 
personality. The denial of personality again does not involve the 
fallacy of moral promiscuity in the sense that A performs deeds, merito- 
rious or unmeritorious, and B reaps the consequences of them. Moral 
responsibility is satisfied by the doctrine of consciousness-stream, and 
does not presuppose the existence of an abiding agent. Though the agent 
is not literally the enjoyer and the two are numerically different, the 
causal law which governs the particular consciousness-continuum en- 
sures that the cause produces the effect in one such particular continuum 
and not another. This oneness is not literally numerical but causally deter- 
minate. It is comparable to the unity of a river in which the particles 
of Water, though different, form a coherent whole distinct from other 
streams and rivers. It is the unbroken succession of the particles which 
gives rise to the idea of unity. The personal identity is also analogous to 
this stream-identity. This is accounted for by the doctrine of causation 
which regards the subsequent event as standing in a determinate rela- 
tion to the antecedent. The Buddha has called this relation paticcasa- 
muppada. , that is, the origination determinable by another, viz. the 
cause. It is also rendered as ‘dependent origination’. But die concept 
of dependence is resolvable into that of determination, which again 
boils down to ‘regularity of sequence’. 

The Buddha had to expound his theory by means of popular terms. 
But he and his exponents gave a clear and distinct interpretation of 
dieir contents. The designation of oneness and die concept of depen- 
dence, applied to causality, are necessitated by deference to popular 
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usage which could not he entirely ignored or entirely accepted. The 
Buddha subscribed to the dictum “One should neither be attached to 
the popular speech, nor entirely be disregardful of it.” 1 In the words 
of Dr C. D. Broad “In philosophy it is equally silly to be a slave to 
common speech or to neglect it.” 2 * * 

4-7. SOME FEATURES OF CAUSALITY 

4. Causality is an empirical law discovered by the study of the 
causal phenomena and their behaviour. It was discovered long ago 
that only a combination of several factors gives rise to an Effect which 
again is a complex of several factors. It is never found that one single 
unaided event, however important and outstanding, is capable of pro- 
ducing another event as its effect. It should therefore be borne in 
mind that a Cause is always a combination of conditions, which in 
later terminology is called an assemblage of conditions ( pratyayasdma - 
grt). In the interest of precision of expression and exactitude of 
thought, it deserves to be noted that the Effect also should be regarded 
as a totality or a complex of several succeeding events. In the Buddhist 
analysis of the causal relation, this complex character of Cause and 
Effect has been stressed. It has been propounded as a dictum that no 
single effect is produced by a single condition. It is implied that the 
effect is as much a complex as die cause. It is for the sake of conve- 
nience and easy understanding that the causal relation is stressed 
between two individual facts. But this is only a methodological device 
and should not be interpreted as an exhaustive ontological analysis. 
In the scriptural statements of the causal chain, one single fact has been 
laid down as the cause, and another individual event as the effect. But 
this is inspired by practical interest and consideration. Buddhaghosa 
lays down the following three considerations for such statements: 
preponderance ( padhanatta ), explicit manifestation ( pakatatta ) and 
uncommonness (asadharanatta). 5 These three characters may coalesce 

1 janapadaniruttim. nabhiniveseyya, samannam natidhaveyya. — Majjhima 

Nikaya, Part III.230 (PTS). Vide also Abhidharmakoiabha^ya, 142, with 

Sphutartha. 

* The Mind and its Place in Nature , p. 148. 

* Vm, XVII. 107. 
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without conflict. They are not mutually exclusive. Ultimately it is 
the interest of the observer, which determines the characterization 
as one or the other. This has also been pointed out by Buddhaghosa. 
Sometimes the interest of the speaker and sometimes that of the auditor 
or both, or the importance of the subject determines the preference 
of the one or the other. It is logically difficult to single out one factor 
to the exclusion of the rest as the most important or essential condition 
when the presence of all the factors is necessary for the eventuation 
of the effect. And the absence of any one of them frustrates the causal 
operation. After all, the importance of one factor is only relative to 
the interest, inclination and the capacity of understanding. So these 
are only methodological devices and their value is more or less 
pragmatic. 

5. Now another important feature of causality has been drawn out 
in the Visuddhimagga. The problem is posed as to how avijja (ignorance) 
which is vicious by its nature and is productive of all evil can be set 
down as the condition of good, manifest and unmanifest. 1 The 
solution offered is characteristic of the empirical standpoint. The 
causal relation is not determinable a priori . One has to accept it as 
it is found to be. It is not the rule that the cause and effect will be 
homogeneous. The effect may be the opposite of die cause in respect 
of temporal position, characteristic attribute and function. The 
antecedent cognition produces the subsequent cognition though the 
two as past and present are opposed to one anodier. Impossibility of 
compresence is a characteristic of opposition as is found in the case 
of being and non-being. This holds good of temporal non-compre- 
sence also. The effect is found again to manifest a character opposite 
to that of the cause. Thus a moral act ( kamma ), good or bad, is a mental 
entity, but it produces a non-mental effect in the form of the physical 
organism. Similarly curd is produced out of milk and they are dif- 
ferent in character. Light is a condition of visual perception, and 
molasses produce intoxicant liquor, though they are obviously oppo- 
site in fuction. The cause and effect may be similar and dissimilar. 
A paddy grain produces paddy and a barley grain produces barley. 


* Vm, XVH. 109. 



Here the two axe homogeneous. Matter produces an immaterial 
effect (viz. cognition) and vice versa. In the material plane, the wool 
of the cow is believed to be the cause of durva grass. It is a case of 
heterogeneous causation. But the origination of durva from the durva 
seed is a case of homogeneous causation. 

From the examples cited above, it follows that the relation of 
causality is to be understood in the light of experience. It is always 
empirical in character and is as ultimate as the nature of things. 

6. Buddhaghosa 1 introduces another problem which brings out a 
very interesting feature of causation. How can the moral karnma of the 
previous life be the condition of the succeeding life? The intellectual 
and moral habits and tendencies of the past life are supposed to deter- 
mine those of the next. The relation between the two is necessarily 
causal in character. But how can the causal relation be explained 
unless there be contact between them, both in time and space? The 
past consciousness does not migrate to the present birth, much less 
the moral and intellectual tendencies and dispositions inherent in it. 
The conscious life that is manifested in the present birth is altogether 
a new phenomenon supposed to be conditioned by the 
conative dispositions of the past conscious life. Buddhaghosa does 
not consider it to be a puzzle at all. It is not necessary that the cause 
should continue bodily into the present. There is a nexus between 
cause and effect. But.it is not necessarily a case of persistene in 
space-time continuum. The sound produces the echo which is not 
the reproduction of the former. A figure produces its reflection in 
the mirror. One model can produce a number of like phenomena. 
There is no continuity or migration of one in the other. But there is 
no room for doubt that the predecessor determines the successor. 
The causal relation between them is not disputed by anybody in spite 
of the spatio-temporal hiatus. So there is no particular difficulty in 
tracing the causal relation between the past and the succeeding birth. 

It may be urged drat the examples cited are not quite analogous. 
In the causal relation between a sound and an echo, and the orginal 
and the image, the successor is not believed to be identical with the 
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predecessor. They are numerically different. But in the case of 
rebirth, it is the same personality which is supposed to undergo 
rebirths. The living person in the present is supposed to experience 
the results of his past acts, good or bad. Thus there is continuity and 
how can this be explained in the face of the break of spatio-temporal 
continuum’ 

Buddhaghosa offers a solution of the problem by an argument of 
the logic of indeterminacy. He admits that there is a continuity of 
the psychical complex which functions as a personality. But this 
continuity does not mean the identity of the past with the present. 
Each succeeding moment is determined by the preceding moment 
in the series. There is the continuity of the causal relation in the 
sense that A is the cause of B, B is the cause of C, and C is the cause 
of D, and so On. There is a continuum, though not spatio-temporal, 
but causal. This continuum constitutes the individuality of the psy- 
chical complex and marks it out from others. Thus the good or bad 
action in the past produces a result in the present or the future in the 
same continuum and not in another. It is comparable to the continuity 
of rivers and streams. Though each particle of water is different from 
others, there is a continuum which differentiates one river from another. 
Such is the case with the consciousness-continuum. It is also like a 
stream in which the successor follows the predecessor without break. 
This continuity is not a case of absolute identity or absolute otherness. 
When the milk turns into curd, there is a causal continuity. The 
curd is certainly not identical with the milk from which it is produced. 
But it is not absolutely different either. The milk in the house of A 
does not produce the curd in the house of B. There is no such thing 
as substance in the sense of an underlying and abiding identity. But 
the causal continuity is not denied. Thus there is no special difficulty 
in the case of personality which is neither identical with nor different 
from its predecessor and successor. 

The problem of rebirth does not offer a difficulty which requires 
special solution. It is the same with the continuity of personality in 
one life. Here the preceding psyche is not the same as the succeeding 
one, nor is it different. This absence of numerical difference accounts 
for the continuity of the psyche in different births and stations. The 
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, absence of numerical identity precludes the fallacy of the sole 
identity. 

7. Now we address ourselves to another problem raised by Buddha- 
ghosa. 1 The past act is admitted to be the condition of the subsequent 
consequence. Does the past continue bodily up till the time of the 
consequence, or not? If it does not continue, how can it produce the 
effect? If the absence of the condition can produce the effect, it could 
do so before its occurrence and after its cessation. This supposition 
would take away the entire ground for the belief in the law of karntna. 
If the existence of the condition were necessary for the production of 
the effect, it would have produced the effect at the time of its occur- 
rence, which is very seldom found to be the case. Buddhaghosa 
answers this question as follows. The past act is the condition of the 
present simply because it was a factual event. Its existence after its 
occurrence is irrelevant. This is illustrated by Buddhaghosa by the 
example of suretyship. A person stands surety for the redemption 
of a loan or the honouring of a pledge. The act of standing surety is a 
momentary event, and though it does not bodily continue, it does 
not cease to be effective until the pledge is redeemed. Its effectiveness 
does not continue after the satisfaction of the loan or pledge. Such 
is the case with the past acts. Their very occurrence in the history of 
the person at some moment is the sufficient guarantee of the future 
occurrence of the outcome. There is no further occurrence of singular 
consequences on account of the past act after the relevant consequence 
has once materialized. 

This theory of causation is comparable to the theory of Mnemic 
Causation as propounded by Mr Russell and interpreted by Professor 
Broad. 2 Russell does not believe in trace or disposition. If a man has 
experienced an event in the past, he remembers it at some future date 
by dint of the past experience though it has long ceased to exist and is 
not represented by any trace. Professor Broad has however taken 
strong exception to this theory. He has given the example of blowing 
of hooter both at Liverpool and at London at the same time. The 
sound of hooter is followed by the exit of the factory workers at both 

1 Vm, XVH. 173-4. 

* The Mind and its Place in Nature, pp. 440 ff. 
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the places. Yet the Liverpool hooter is not regarded as the cause of 
the departure of the workers in London. How can this be explained 
except on the basis of some sort of spatio-temporal continuum? 
The theory of Buddhaghosa also would be subject to the same question. 
He does not believe in spatio-temporal continuum and yet regards the 
past event as the condition of the future consequence. The past event 
is asserted to determine the future simply by dint of its occurrence. 
The later Buddhist philosophers demurred to accept this hypothesis. 
The Sarvastivadins believed in the bodily presence of the condition 
and the Sautrantikas believed that the continual recurrence of the 
condition produced the change in the future history of the thing- 
continuum. In the mental plane they posited the continuity of the 
trace. 

Whatever may be the merit of the theory, it is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that two thinkers separated by a gulf of centuries should think 
alike. Buddhaghosa undoubtedly anticipated Russell and the likeness 
of the two theories is remarkable. 

8. TYPES OF CAUSAL CONDITIONS 

8. Types of causal conditions. We now propose to take up the dif- 
ferent classifications of causal conditions ( paccaya ) as defined and illus- 
trated in the Visuddhimagga. We shall see that the conception of 
causality in the old Theravada is very wide and comprehensive in its 
scope and includes not only antecedent conditions but also co-existent 
and co-efficient factors. The conception of cause of the Sautrantika 
school as elucidated by Dignaga and Dharmakird and his followers 
is remarkable for its resemblance to the conception of cause in science 
and philosophy in modem thought. We shall however give our 
independent views based on the criticism of the varieties of causal 
relation set forth in the school of Theravada. We shall show, in dealing 
with the Sarvastivada school, that the latter is profoundly influenced 
by the Theravada conception of causation. This of course is reserved 
by us for future treatment. 

That, depending upon which, a fact arises is a causal condition 
(paccaya). In other words, when one fact determines another the former 
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is the causal condition of the latter. Dependence and determination 
are to be understood as nothing but inseparability of the terms. A 
fact which is conceived to be indispensable for the origination (uppatti) 
and continuance (thiti) of another is also to be regarded as a cause in 
respect of the latter. 

Pah Buddhism has recognized twenty-four types of causal 
conditions, a short account of which is given below. 

8 (i). Hetu-paccaya (root-condition). The principal interest of 
Theravada is the determination of psycho-ethical phenomena as they 
are determined by the ethical factors. The hetu is one such factor. It is 
an untranslatable word and has been rendered ‘root-condition’ only 
tentatively. 

The term hetu stands for the six moral factors, viz. greed ( lobha ), 
hatred (dosa), delusion ( moha ), unselfishness ( alobha ), love ( adosa ) and 
insight ( atnoha ). These factors help to consolidate the material and 
psychical factors co-existent with them even as the root ( mula ) of a 
tree helps the consolidation of the other parts of the tree (and this is 
also the reason why we have rendered hetu as ‘root’). A hetu moreover 
contributes towards the determination of the nature of the aggregates 
of rupa originating from the mind (citta) 1 which the hetu is associated 
with. 

As the mind is a complex of anumber of psychic factors inseparably 
associated with one another, it goes without saying that a hetu is only 
one of the factors constituting the mind even as the root of a tree is 
only one of the constituents of the tree. In other words, the relation 
between a hetu and die associated psychical factors together with the 
material aggregates originating from them is the same as the relation 
between the root and the other parts of the tree. And obviously this 
as an instance of relation obtaining between terms which are co-existent. 

8 («). Arammana-paccaya (epistemological condition) 2 Arammana 
means an ‘object of cognition’. Even as a weak man can neither get 
up nor stand erect without the help of a stick, so the mind and the 
psychical factors can neither arise nor continue without an object of 

1 For an idea of the aggregates of rupa, originated by mind, vide infra 
io (iv). 

2 Vide The Mind and its Place in Nature, jp. 443. 
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cognition. As the stick is a support (alambana) of the weak, so is an 
object ( drammana ) the support of the mental event. It is in view of this 
important contribution of an object towards the origin and continuity 
of the mind that the former is regarded as a causal condition of the 
latter. 

Now, as Buddhism believes in the possibility of omniscience, it is 
admitted that everything — past, present or future — can act as an 
epistemological condition of the cognizing mind. 

8 (w). Adhipati-paccaya (dominant condition). What stands out 
as a dominant force over the rest of the associated factors is adhipati. 
This adhipati is twofold according as it is (a) a psychical factor ‘dominant 
over the rest of the factors co-originating with itself’ (sahajatadhipati) 
or (/;) an epistemological condition which overrides other epistemolo- 
gical conditions (arammanadhipati). 

8 (iii) (a). Sahajatadhipati (what is dominant over the co-originating 
factors). Any of the four factors — viz. desire-to-do or intention 
( chanda ), energy or effort (viriya), will (citta) and reason or intellect 
(y imams a) — can be dominant over the rest of the factors, psychical 
and physical, co-originating with it (sahajatadhipati). 

“These above four factors”, in the words of Ledi Sadaw, “form the 
bases of the accomplishment of great things. A sufficiently powerful 
intention will, sooner or later, achieve its object, however great, 
whether that be meritorious or otherwise. An equally supreme effort 
which surmounts all obstacles and difficulties in labour and hardship 
will certainly carry its object through. A sufficiently strong will is 
equally bound to effect its object. Intellectual reason which gets die 
upper hand cannot fail to accomplish its ends, either in the acquisition 
of knowledge of in the solution of intricate problems.” 1 

The instances given above illustrate the relation as obtaining between 
terms which are co-existent. 

8 (iii) (b). Arammanadhipati (dominant epistemological condition). 
Arammana, as already stated, means an object of cognition, and when 
this drammana dominates over the cognizing consciousness by attract- 
ing its undivided attention towards itself, it is a case of arammand- 


VideJPTS, 1915-16, p. 36. 
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dhipati. “In this causal relation”, says Ledi Sadaw, “certain objects 
of great regard may dominate the percipient mind, as when a person 
who seeks gold is possessed and obsessed by the dominant idea of that 
precious metal.” 1 

8 (iv). Anantara-paccaya (immediately antecedent condition). A 
phenomenon which conditions another phenomenon by virtue of its 
immediate antecedence to the latter is an anantara-paccaya . 2 3 Thus the 
cakkhu-viiinana (visual sensation) which is immediately followed by the 
manodhatu 8 is an anantara-paccaya of the latter. Similarly the manodhatu 
also stands to the manovinndnadhdtu z which immediately follows the 
former in the same relation. 

This relation is strictly restricted in its application to the sphere of 
psychical states originating in unbroken succession. 

It goes without saying that this is a relation obtaining between terms 
which occur in succession. 

8 (v). Samanantara-paccaya. The samanantara-paccaya is identical 
with the anantara-paccaya in meaning, there being difference only in 
respect of nomenclature. 4 

Buddhaghosa refers to ancient masters who interpreted the anantara- 
paccaya as concerned with the succession of states of consciousness 
[atthdnantaratd) only, and the samanantara-paccaya as concerned simply 
with their temporal sequence ( kaldnantaratd ). He, however, repudiates 
die audienticity of this distinction by quoting a scriptural text 5 * * which 
runs counter to this interpretation. This text states that the last moment 
of the last stage of die arupajjhana, which is followed by an absolute 
suspension of consciousness for die desired period of time, is the 
samanantara-paccaya of the moment of fruit-consciousness which is 
attained immediately after die termination of the period of suspension. 
Now, if temporal sequence ( kaldnantaratd ) had been the only criterion 
of a samanantara-paccaya, the above moments ought not to have been 

1 Ibid., pp. 36-7. 

2 anantarabhavena upakarako dhammo anantarapaccayo. — Vm, XVII. 73. 

3 Vide infra to (iii). 

4 Cf. yo anantarapaccayo s’veva samanantarapaccayo. vyanjanamattameva 

h’ettha nanarii .... . atthato pana nanarii nattlii. — Vm, XVII. 74. 

' . ' $ The text is: iiirodha vutthahantassa nevasaiula-nasamiayatana-kusalarii 

p halasamapattiya samanantarapaccayena paccayS. — Vide Vm, XVII. 75. 
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regarded as standing in this relation, inasmuch as the intervening 
period of suspension clearly proves the absence of temporal sequence (in 
the sense of immediate antecedence of the cause to the effect). On the 
contrary, the case under consideration is an instance of a close succession 
of two states of consciousness ( atthanantarata ) inasmuch as there is no 
other state of consciousness intervening between the moment of 
ampajjhana and the moment of fruit-consciousness, the period of 
suspension being nothing but pure and uncharacterized flow of time 
absolutely free from any effect on the moments of consciousness at 
its two termini. 1 

It is, of course, possible to draw a line of demarcation between the 
two paccayas with reference to the two different aspects of the selfsame 
situation, to which they respectively refer. Thus the auantara-xelation 
refers to the aspect of succession only while the samanantara-relation 
refers to the aspect of the absence of any gap (santhanahhavd) between 
the two states of consciousness occurring in succession. 2 This distinc- 
tion however is only verbal and not ontological. 

8 (vi). Sahajata-paccaya (the co-originating condition). What renders 
service by effecting the co-origination of others along with its own 
origination, even as a light produces illumination simultaneously with 
its origination, is a sahajata-paccaya. Thus (a) the four mental 
aggregates of vinnana (consciousness), vedana (feeling), sanita 
(conceiving) and sankhara (dispositions) are mutually related in this 
sahajdta- relation, because all of them originate together and each 
one is the condition of the other three in the sense that it 
is impossible for the three to arise without the remaining one. 
Similarly, (b) the four primary material elements ( mahabhutas ) 3 
as well as (c) the nama or mind (which is but a term standing for 
the four mental aggregates) and the kamma- bom rupa (material 
aggregates) at the moment of rebirth 4 are also mutually related in the 

1 Vide Vm, XVII. 75-6. 

2 Cf. natthi etesarii antaram ti hi auantara, santhanabhavato sutthu anantara ti 
samanantara. — Vm, XVII. 76. Also JPTS, 19x5-6, pp. 37-8. 

3 Vide infra 10 (iv). 

* Nama and mpa at the first moment of rebirth ( okkanti or patisandhi ) origi- 
nate together and hence they stand to one another in this relation. From 
the second moment onward the relation does not hold good because ntpa 
lasts for more than one moment and thus the synchronism is disturbed. 
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same way. Again, the same is the relation between (d) the psychical 
factors and the material aggregates originating from them (< cittasamu - 
tthana-rupa ) 1 , (e) the primary elements and the secondary aggregates 
arising from those elements, as also (/) the heart-base ( hadaya-vatthu ) 
and the relevant mental aggregates at the moment of rebirth. 2 hi the 
last three cases the relation is asymmetrical while in the first three 
it is symmetrical, the two terms of the relation being interchangeable. 

The sahaj at at a is obviously a relation obtaining between terms 
which are co-existent. 

8 (vii). Annamanna-paccaya (reciprocal conditions). The factors 
which assist one another in respect of their origination (uppadana) and 
continuance ( upatthambhana ) — like the three legs of a tripod, supporting 
one another — stand to one another as annamanna-paccaya. 

This relation is symmetrical and obviously a species of the sahaj ata- 
relation. It holds good only in the first three cases enumerated under 
the sahaj ata-paccaya. 

8 (viii). JSlissaya (stay, support, basis). What is of service by being 
a locus (adhitthana) or a supporting medium (nissaya ) — as the earth 
is to a tree or the canvas to a portrait— is called a nissaya-paccaya. 

A sahaj ata-paccaya (and a fortiori an annamanna-paccaya also) is neces- 
sarily a nissaya-paccaya, because a sahajata functions also as a support 
for the factors co-originating with it. But a nissaya is not necessarily a 
sahajata inasmuch as a purcjata (pre-originated) 3 factor also can func- 
tion as a nissaya (base). Thus the sense-organ of eye, which has origi- 
nated beforehand, serves as the nissaya (base) of the posterior visual 
sensation together with the psychical factors associated with it. The 
same relation holds good also between the remaining sense-organs 
and their respective sensations (together with their psychical associates). 
As regards the hadaya-vatthu (heart-base), it is also the nissaya (base) 
of the manodhatifi and the manovinnanadhatu 5 which depend upon the 
hadayavatthu (though arisen beforehand) for their origination. 

The nissayata is evidently a relation obtaining between terms 
which are co-existent. 
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8 (ix). Upatiissaya-paccaya (a powerful condition). What is of 
service by virtue of its intrinsic power is an upanissaya-paccaya. 1 The 
distinction between an adhipati and an upanissaya appears to lie in the 
fact that the former derives its predominance from the interest and 
inclination of the person, while the latter is possessed of an intrinsic 
power and importance. An upanissaya can be of three kinds, viz. 
arammanupanissaya, anantarupanissaya and pakatupanissaya, as described 
below. 

8 (ix) (a). Arammanupanissaya (a powerful epistemological condi- 
tion). There is no ontological difference between an arammana- 
dhipati 2 and an arammanupanissaya, and hence the latter does not 
require separate elucidation. The distinction, if any, between the two 
is but formal — the former referring to the aspect of domination of 
the object over the percipient mind on account of its special interest 
in the object, and the latter to the aspect of intrinsic power of the object 
in attracting the percipient mind. 3 

8 (ix) (b). Anantarupanissaya (a powerful antecedent condition). 
The anantarupanissaya is ontologically identical with the anantaraA 
A formal distinction between the two can however be drawn. 
Anantarata refers to the aspect of ‘immediate antecedence’ while the 
anantarupanissayata stresses the aspect of ‘intrinsic power’ of a consci- 
ousness-unit to give rise to a similar unit in the immediately succeed- 
ing moment. 

A consciousness-unit cannot arise in the absence oft he immediately 
antecedent consciousness-unit, and it is this indispensability of the 
antecedent that is responsible for its bing called an intrinsically 
powerful condition (blava-paccaya). 5 

8 (ix) (c). Pakatupanissaya. Buddhaghosa gives two different deriva- 
tions of the term, viz. (a) pakata-j-upanissaya and (b) pakati-r upanissaya 
— pakata meaning nipphadita (what is acquired, referring to such virtues 
as saddlui ‘faith’, sila ‘moral vows’ and the like), or upasevita (‘what is 
enjoyed’, referring to utu ‘temperature’, bhojana ‘food* and the like) ; 

1 blavakaranabhavena upakarako dhammo upanissayapaccayo. — Vm, 
XVII. 8o.‘ 

2 Vide supra 8 (iii) (b). 

i Vide supra 8 (iv)). 


3 Vm, XVII. 8i. 

6 Vide Vm, XVU, 82-3. 
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and pakati meaning ‘nature’. Thus a pakatupanissaya is a powerful 
virtue acquired, or a powerful thing enjoyed, or a factor which is 
powerful by nature. But this is only an attempt at etymological 
derivation. In fact, whatever upanissaya does not fall under the other 
two kinds belongs to this. 1 Thus, when a person inspired by saddha 
(faith) gives alms, or takes a moral vow, the saddha stands to those acts 
as a pakatupanissaya. 

8 (x). Purejata-paccaya (pre-originated condition). What having 
arisen beforehand renders service by its presence is a purejata-paccaya. 
The five sense-organs ( vatthu ), the five objects [arammana) and the 
hadaya-vatthu (heart-base)— all these eleven material aggregates stand 
to the cognitive functions appertaining to them as purejata-paccaya. 

A material aggregate continues to last normally for seventeen 
thought-moments 2 which is also the maximum length of a process 
of cognition from its beginning to end, seventeen being the maximum 
number of states of consciousness arising in succession and in a fixed 
order. 3 A sense-organ ( vatthu ) cannot condition sensation, nor can 
a material object be sensed, nor can the heart-base ( hadaya-vatthu ) 
condition the manodhdtu and the tnanovinnanadhatu until at least one 
(the first) thought-moment of their total duration of seventeen 
thought-moments has expired. And hence they are conceived as 
standing to their cognitive functions as purejdta-paccayas. 

It is obviously a relation obtaining between terms which are 
co-existent, although the first term comes into being earlier. 

8 \xi). Pacchajata-paccaya (posterior causal condition). The psychical 
factors which render service to the material (physical) aggregates 
originated beforehand by way of maintaining their continuity, even 
as the hope (which is a psychical factor) for future acquisition of food 

1 Vide Vm , XVII. 84. 

2 One thought-moment (cittakkham) again has three phases, viz. origination, 
continuation and cessation. — Vide CP, p. 125. 

8 Vide CP, pp. 26-30. The purpose (as also a justification) of assigning 
a maximum duration of seventeen thought-moments to the material aggre- 
gates perhaps is to establish harmony between matter and the cognitive 
process of mind. Unless such duration is assigned to matter, it will ever 
remain unrelated to mind, the matter sensed being quite different from the 
matter presented, the matter received (in sampaticchcma ) being quite dif- 
ferent from the matter sensed, and so on. 
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( dhardsacetana ) maintains the physical organism of young vultures 
who cannot procure food for themselves, constitute a pacchdjata - 
paccaya. The continuum of physical organism which is an effect of 
past volitions would last only seventeen thought-moments from the 
moment of origination unless its continuity were kept uninterrupted 
on account of the psychical factors (volitions) originating in the 
second and the following moments. It is by virtue of their capacity 
for maintaining the continuum uninterrupted that the psychical factors 
originating in the succeeding moment are regarded as rendering 
service to the physical organism originated beforehand. 

The pacchajatata is a relation obtaining between terms which are 
co-existent, although the first term arises later on. 

8 (xii): Asevana (repeated practice). What, on account of its repeti- 
tion, renders service to the immediately succeeding moment by rein- 
forcing the latter’s intensity, even as each preceding study augments 
the student’s capacity for the succeeding one, is an dscvana-paccaya. 
It is a relation obtaining between two javana (active, volitional) 
moments occurring in succession, the preceding moment being respon- 
sible for the added strength of the succeeding one, 

8 (xiii). Kamrna (volition) . What is of service by virtue of its activity 
in the form of a volition (cittappayogd) is a kamma-paccayci.} This 
paccaya falls into two categories— -the first category consisting of those 
moral and immoral vohtions which give rise to their effects at moments 
other than their own, viz. the moments of rebirth (patisandhi), and the 
second one consisting of the moral and immoral volitions and the 
volitional aspect (cetand) of all types of consciousness ( citta ) including 
the non-moral, all of which give rise to their effects simultaneously 
with themselves. 2 Thus the past moral and immoral volitions stand 
as kamnia-paccaya to their effects which arise in later times in the form 
of vipdkakkhandhas 5 and the physical organism, at the time of rebirth, 
while the other moral and immoral volitions together with the volitio- 
nal aspect ( cetand ) common to all forms of consciousness stand in this 

1 cittappayogasankhatena kiriyabhavena upakarako dharamo kammapaccayo. 
— Vm, XVII. 88. 

so nanakkhanikaya ceva kusalakusalacetanaya, sahajataya ca sabbaya pi 
cetanaya vasena duvidho hoti. — Ibid. 

3 The vipakakkhandhas are four, viz. vimdna, vedana, sanha and sankhara. 
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same relation to the associated psychical factors and the physical 
organism co-originating on account of those volitions. 

The kamma-paccayata is obviously a relation obtaining between 
terms which are co-existent as well as between terms which occur at 
different moments of the same continuum. 

8 (xiv). Vipdka (resultant). The resultant psychical factor which, 
by virtue of its own unenergetic and ineffective character, renders 
service to others in maintaining a similar character is a vipdka-paccaya. 1 
The first term of this relation necessarily consists of one or more of 
the four vipakakkhandhas, the second term consisting of the remaining 
vipakakkhandhas together, at the moment of rebirth ( patisandhi ), 
with the accompanying physical organism originating on account 
of past kamma, the material aggregates originating from the vipaka- 
kkhandhas themselves being included from the second moment onward. 

The vipdka-paccayatd is a relation obtaining between terms which 
are co-existent. 

»(4 Ahara (nutriment). The four kinds of nutriment ( ahara ) 2 
which sustain both the physical and the psychical factors constitute 
the ahara-paccaya. The material (kabalikara) nutriment stands to the 
body nourished by it as ahara-paccaya while the mental nutriments 
stand to the associated psychical factors as well as to the physical 
organism as nourished by those nutriments in this relation. 3 

It is a relation obtaining between terms which are co-existent. 

8 ( xvi ). Indriya (faculty). The indriyas (faculties) are powers which 
determine our various capacities. Thus the faculties (sense-organs) 
of (/) eye, (it) ear, (m) nose, (iv) tongue, and (v) body (skin) determine 
our capacity for sense-perception; those of (vi) femininity and (vii) 
masculinity determine the sex capacity for reproduction; the faculty 
of ( viii ) vitality ( jivita ), which is twofold according as it refers to the 
forces sustaining (a) the physical or (b) the psychical life, is the power 
determining the continuity of existence; that of (Lx) mind ( mana ) 

1 nirussahasantabhavena nirussahasantabhavaya upakarako vipakadhammo 
vipakapaccayo. — Vm, XVII. 89. 

a For the four kinds of ahara vide Nyanatiloka: Buddhist Dictionary s.v. 

8 In the Pahhdvara however the vipakakkhandhas are further regarded as 
standing to the physical organism, originating, at the moment of rebirth 
( patisandhi ), on account of past volitions (kamma), in this relation of ahara.— 
Vide Vm, XVII. 90. 
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determines die power of comprehension; the faculties of (x) pleasure 
(sukha), (xi) pain (dukkha), (xii) joy (somanassa), (xiii) grief ( domanassa ) 
and (xtV) indifference (upekkhd) determine the nature of our feeling 
( vedana ); the faculties of (xv) saddha, (xvi) viriya , (xvii) sati, (xmii) 
samadhi and (xix) panna respectively determine one’s capacity for faith, 
in, energy for the pursuit of, mindfulness of, meditation on, and 
insight into the truth of emancipation; the faculty which impels one 
to know the unknown (emancipation) is the (xx) anannatan-nassatni - 
tindriya. the process of knowing the unknown is the faculty called. 
(xxi) annindriya, and the consummation of such process is the faculty 
called (xxii) annatavindriya. 

Of these twenty-two indriyas (faculties), the first seven are exclusively 
physical while the eighth, viz. die jivita (vitality), can be, as indicated, 
either physical or psychical, the remaining fourteen being exclusively 
psychical. 

Each one of these faculties (indriyas), except the two relating to sex,, 
can function as a paccaya. The indriya-paccayatd is a relation obtaining 
between terms which are co-existent and as such only those faculties 
which are invariably accompanied by their correlates should be regard- 
ed as indriya-paccaya. The function of such paccayas is consequently 
denied to the faculties of sex in view of the fact that although these 
faculties form the very basis of the corresponding sex-organs, there 
is complete absence of the latter (which are the expected correlates 
in this case), during the primary stages of the formation of the foetus,, 
in spite of the presence of those faculties at the time. 

The indriya-paccayat a thus obtains (i) between the first five faculties 
which are physical in nature and the cognitions, due to those faculties, 
together with the psychical factors associated with those cognitions; 
(iY) between the faculty of physical vitality (rupajmta) and the physical 
organism originating on account of past kamma (katattarupa) ; and (iii) 
between the remaining faculties, which are all psychical in nature, 
and the associated psychical factors together with the material aggre- 
gates originating from those factors . 1 

1 In the Banhavara however die vipakabyakata indriyas or die faculties, in- 
herited as the resultant of past k ammts at the moment of rebirth (patisandhi),. 
are also regarded as indriya-paccaya to the associated psychical factors and 
the physical organism, originating from past kamma. — Vide Vm, XVII. 91. 
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It is a relation obtaining between terms which arc co-existent. 

8 (xvii). Jhdna. There are certain psychical factors which are 
essentially present in the meditative states of mind. Such factors are 
known as jhanangas or the constituents of meditation and their total 
number is seven, viz, (i) vitakka (initial application), (it) vicara (sustained 
application), (tit) piti (pleasure), (iv) ekaggata (concentration), (v) 
somanassa (joy), (i vi ) domanassa (grief) and (vii) upekkha (indifference). 

A brief reference to the following facts will not be irrelevant in this 
connection. The factor of ekaggata in the sense of ‘attention’ is common 
to all forms of consciousness, 1 and as such ekaggata as a property of the 
meditative mind is to be understood as ‘sustained attention’ or ‘con- 
centration’ as distinguished from the former. The three factors of 
somanassa , domanassa and upekkha, being but the different forms of 
vedana (feeling), are sometimes referred to by the single term vedana. 
Now vedana (feeling), like ekaggata, is also a common property 
of all forms of consciousness, 1 and as such vedana as a property of the 
meditative mind is also to be understood as ‘sustained feeling’ as 
distinguished from the former. 

Vitakka or the initial application of the mind to its obj ect is the basic 
condition of meditation and so the five (or ten, if the distinction of 
kusata-vipaka and akusala-vipaka is taken into consideration) forms 
of sensation (vjnndna) 2 , which are incapable of such application, cannot 
ipso facto possess any of the seven constituents of meditation. 3 

The factor of domanassa (grief), which is absolutely immoral, can be 
found only in the two forms of immoral consciousness rooted in 
repugnance (patigha). The other six factors can be found in all classes 
of consciousness — moral, immoral or non-moral. 

The jhanangas, inasmuch as they render service to the meditative 
states of mind, stand as jhdna-paccaya to the meditative states together 
with the material aggregates originating from those states. 4 

1 As, II. 2. 

2 Vide infra io(iii). 

9 Vide AV, p. 128 (206). 

4 In the Panhdvam however the vipakabyakata jhanangas, inherited as the 
resultant of past kamma, at the moment of rebirth (patisandhi), are also 
regarded as standing as jhdna-paccaya to the associated psychical factors 
and the physical organism, originating from past kamma. Vide Vm, XVII. 92. 
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It is obviously a relation obtaining between terms which are 
co-existent. 

8 (xviii). Magga (path). What leads either to an evil form of exis- 
tence, or to a good form of existence, or to nibbana (emancipation) 
is a magga or path and the possible constituents of such path are known 
as maggangas. There are twelve such maggangas, viz. (2) right view or 
approach (samma-ditthi), (ii) right will or intention (sammd-sankappa), 
(iii) right speech (samtna-vaca), (iv) right action (samma-kammanta), 
(y) right living ( samma-ajwa ), ( vi ) right energy or exertion ( samma - 
vdyama), (yii) right mindfulness (samma-sati), right concentration 
( satnma-samadhi ), (ix) perverted view or approach (micchd-ditthi), (x) 
perverted will or intention ( miccha-saitkappa ), (xi) misdirected energy 
or exertion ( miccha-vdydma ), and (xii) misdirected concentration 
( miccha-samadhi ). The third, fourth and fifth maggangas are the three 
abstentions ( virati ), viz. abstention from faulty speech, abstention from 
faulty action, and abstention from faulty living — all of which, being 
conscious efforts at avoiding faults, are moral. 

The magga is a voluntary exertion and hence its constituents must 
necessarily be psychical in nature. Thus the first eight maggangas are 
respectively the moral factors ( kusala-cetasikes ) known as panBa, 

( kusala -) vitakka, the triple virati, (kusala-) viriya, sati, and ( kusala -) 
ekaggata; the last four being respectively identical with the immoral 
factors (akusala-cetasikas), viz. ditthi, ( akusala -) vitakka , ( akusala -) viriya 
and (akusala-) ekaggata. We can ignore the immoral factors correspond- 
ing to the triple virati and sati inasmuch as avirati (as opposed to virati 
which is moral) and miccha-sati involve little voluntary exertion. In 
fact, miccha-vaca, miccha-kammanta and miccha-ajwa are composites 
of the psychical factor of micchtl-sankappa plus one of the three material 
factors of physical activity — vocal (in the case of vac a), bodily (in the 
case of kammanta), or a combination of the two (in the case of ajtva) ; 
and the miccha-sati is, to be exact, the absence of samma-sati, and 
hence something negative. 

It should be noted in this connection that the essential condition of 
a psychical factor being a maggahga is its association with a hetu 1 , and. 


1 For the meaning of hetu, vide supra 8(i). 
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therefore, none of the maggangas occurring in an ahctuka-citta 1 are 
maggangas proper. 2 A magga , as stated, is a voluntary exertion. And 
as an exertion must have an impelling force as its source, it is but 
proper to admit that a maggahga is necessarily associated with a hetu 
which is a force, determining the moral or immoral character of the 
mind. 

The maggangas stand as magga-paccaya to the factors composing a 
magga-titta together with the material aggregates originating from 
them. 3 

This is obviously a relation obtaining between terms which are 
co-existent. 

8 (xix). Sampayutta (associated). The psychical factors which render 
service to one another on account of their mutual association in the 
form of having a common phy sical base (ekavatthu), a common object 
of cognition ( ekarammana ), simultaneous origination ( ekuppada ). and 
simultaneous cessation (ekanirodha), are known as standing to one 
another as associated conditions (sampayutta-paccaya). Thus the four 
psychical aggregates of vitmdna (consciousness), vedana (feeling), 
sanna (conceiving) and sankhara (dispositions) stand to one another 
in this relation. 

This is a relation obtaining between terms which are co-existent. 

8 (xx). Vippayutta (dissociated). The physical factors rendering 
service to the psychical ones are related to the latter as vippayutta- 
paccaya; and similarly the psychical factors rendering service to the 
physical ones are related to the latter in the same way. In one 
word, the vippayutta-paccayatd is a relation obtaining between terms 
which are mutually opposed in nature — the one being psychical 
and the other physical — and yet render service to one another. 
This paccaya recognizes the unbridgeable gap between mind and 
matter, appreciating at the same time the necessity of causal 
relation between the two. 

1 For the eighteen forms of ahetuka-citta vide As, I. 7-10; also infra 10 (iii). 

2 cf. attharasahetukesu hetuvirahato maggangani na labbhanti; hetupacchi- 
makarn maggangan’ti hi vuttam. — AV p. 128. (206). 

3 In the Panhavara however the maggaugas, inherited as the resultant of past 
kamtna, at the moment of rebirth, are also regarded as standing as magga- 
paccaya to the associated psychical factors and the physical organism, origi- 
nating from past kamtna. — Vide Vnt, XVII. 93. 
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The first term of this relation can be sahajata (co-originated), or 
pacchdjata (post-originated), or purejata (pre-originated). Thus the 
co-originated psychical factors stand in the relation of dissociation 
to the physical factors originating simultaneously from those psychical 
factors; the post-originated psychical factors stand in the same relation 
to the physical organism {kayo) serving as the basis of the former; the 
pre-originated eye-organ stands in the same relation to the eye- 
consciousness, the former being die base of the latter; and so on. 

The vippayutta-paccayatd is a relation obtaining between terms which 
are co-existent. 

8 (xxi). Atthi (co-present). The atthi-paccayatd (relation of co- 
presence) is a relation obtaining between those causally related terms 
which are co-present. In the sampayutta , both the terms are necessarily 
psychical, and the vippayutta is a relation between the psychical and 
the physical. But in the atthi-paccaya no such restriction is made and 
merely the causal co-presence is stressed upon. In brief, the atthi- 
paccaya includes in itself the sampayutta and the vippayutta, and further 
applies to the relations obtaining between the physical and the physical. 

8 (xxii). Natthi (non-presence). The immediately preceding psychi- 
cal factors stand as natthi-paccaya to the immediately succeeding 
psychical factors, by virtue of their giving the latter an opportunity 
to arise ( pavatti-okasa-danena ). There is no essential difference between 
this paccaya and the anantara and hence further elucidation is unneces- 
sary. 

8 (xxiii). Vigata (past). The vigata-paccaya is essentially the same 
as the natthi-paccaya , the former recognizing the character of ‘past- 
ness’ of the first term while the latter stresses upon the character of 
‘non-presence’ of the same. 

8 (xxiv). Avigata (non-past). This paccaya is essentially the same 
as the atthi-paccaya, the former recognizing the non-pastness’ of the 
first term while the latter stresses upon the ‘co-presence’ of the same. 

9 . paticcasamuppada illustrated 

9. Now, after an exposition of the nature of causality and a brief 
account of the types of causal conditions, we quote in this section. 
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by way of illustration, the well blown causal chain of twelve terms, 
embodied in eleven propositions, and in the subsequent sections shall 
attempt to understand the meanings of the terms and specify the nature 
of the causal relations in which each of them stands to the succeeding 
one. 

THE CAUSAL CHAIN 

“On account of (/) ignorance ( avijja ) there arise (ii) conative disposi- 
tions (. sankhdra ); on account of conative dispositions there arises (in') 
resultant consciousness (vinnana); on account of resultant conscious- 
ness there arises (iV) mind-body (nama-mpa) ; on account of mind-body 
there arise (v) six sense-organs (sal- ay at am) ; on account of six sense- 
organs there arises (vi) sense-impression (phassa) ; on account of sense- 
impression there arises (mi) feeling (vedanii); on account of feeling 
there arises (viii) craving (tanha); on account of craving there arises 
(ix) clinging ( upadana ); on account of clinging there arises (x) process 
of becoming ( bhava ); on account of process of becoming there arises 
(xl) rebirth ( jati ); on account of rebirth there arises (xii) decay-death 
(jara-ntarana)” This is the complete chain in its usual order which 
may be called positive as distinguished from the negative one wherein 
it is shown that on the cessation of the preceding factor the succeeding 
one does not arise any more. In some texts, however, die chain starts 
from the middle — say from the seventh proposition — and proceeds 
up to the last. In yet others, the chain starts from the last and proceeds 
in the reverse order up to the first proposition. The fourdi mode of 
statement is to start from the middle — say from the eighth proposition 
— and proceed in the reverse order up to the first. 1 

The different forms of the causal chain are necessitated by the 
requirements of the disciples. Thus for those who are deluded about 
the conditions of origin of the manifold factors of the world process, 
the complete chain in its usual order is a desideratum. Similarly for 
those who have, uppermost in their mind, the problem of birth and 
death and universal suffering, the third method which proceeds in the 
reverse order from the last to the first proposition is of supreme im- 
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portance inasmuch as it starts with what is so dominant in their mind 
and gradually leads them to penetrate into the ultimate source of all 
suffering. The fourth mode wliich proceeds from the middle towards 
the beginning is meant for penetrating into the past to explain the 
present while the second wliich proceeds from the middle towards 
the end serves the purpose of penetrating into the present to find 
conditions for the future . 1 2 

It should be noted in this connection that, although ignorance 
{avijja) is here given as the ultimate cause, it is not an ‘uncaused cause’ 
like the Primordial Matter ( Prakrti ) of the Sankhya-Y oga, because 
such scriptural statement as ‘There is the rising of ignorance {avijja) 
on account of the rising of the effluences (asavas) 2> unambiguously 
reveals that ignorance itself has a cause for its arising. Ignorance can, 
however, be regarded as an ‘ultimate cause’ (1 mula-kdrana ) inasmuch 
as it is one of the two fountainheads — craving for existence or simply 
craving ( hhavatanha ) being the second — of the worldly process . 3 
Both ‘ignorance’ and ‘craving’ are beginningless, though not uncaused. 
One is essentially associated with the other and the two can never be 
separated. Both swim or sink together. The two can, however, be 
distinguished in respect of function. Ignorance is a specific condition 
of such volitions ( kamma ) as are responsible for ‘bad form of life’ while 
‘craving’ is a specific condition of the volitions leading to a good form 
of life ’. 4 An attempt at grasping this functional distinction more fully 
will not perhaps be irrelevant. 

‘Ignorance’, being a perverted belief, is an aspect of knowing, 
while ‘craving’, being a kind of hankering, is a phase of willing. But 
as knowing and willing are two distinct, though inseparable, functions 

1 Cf. Vm, XVII. 34. 

2 The effluences (asaws) are so called because they flow out (asavanti) as it 
were towards the things of the world in order to create an attachment 
for them. Thus it is on account of the existence of the kamasava that one 
gets attached to the objects of enjoyment (kama). Similarly the bhavasava 
keeps one attached to the different forms of existence (bhava), the ditihd- 
saw to wrong views (ditthi) and the avijjasava to ignorance (avijja). The 
asavas therefore are the basic defilements or depravities that are responsible 
for the evils of life, avijja being one of those evils. For further details vide 
Vm, XXII. 56,; DS 1096-1100 with AS; AV, pp. 123-4. 

2 Vm, XVII. 36. 

4 Cf. Vm, XVII. 37-41. 
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of the mind, ignorance and craving can also be similarly distinguished. 
Now of the two — ignorance and craving — when ignorance reigns 
supreme the mind becomes practically an automaton having no hold 
upon the course of its own development and the result is a process 
of unrelieved suffering and misery; when, however, the hold of 
ignorance slackens and the will qua craving grows dominant, the mind 
becomes free to guide its own destiny. The chain of causation is said 
to be headed by ignorance when the perverted belief lies dominant at its 
root, and by craving when a hankering for higher life reigns supreme 
at the source. The dominant determines the weak and as such can be 
regarded as a condition of the latter. It is in this sense that ignorance 
and craving can be said to condition each other. Ignorance, as said, 
is not ‘uncaused’ because— (i) it is, like other psychic factors, dynamic; 
(2) it is conditioned, as shown, by the effluences (dsavas ) ; and (3) it is 
eradicable unlike an uncaused entity. 

10, THE TWELVE TERMS EXPLAINED 

10 if), Avijja— {ignorance). Avijja , in the Suita tradition, is 
ignorance about the four truths of suffering, cause of suffering, cessa- 
tion of suffering and the pathway leading to that cessation. In the 
Abhidhamma tradition, however, the ignorance about the beginning 
in the past, the end in die future, die begimiing-cum-end, and causality 
including the tilings caused is also regarded as falling under it. The 
chief function of avijja is to delude the mind. It is felt as covering 
the truth and is itself conditioned, as stated above, by the ‘effluences’ 
(dsavas). 

In brief, avijja is a wrong assessment, based on the static view of 
reality, of the values of things, and also a wrong attitude giving rise 
to a number of absurd metaphysical theories concerning the beginning 
and end of the universe, the existence of a Creator God, and uncaused 
eternal entities like self and matter. Scepticism about ffle moral law 
and its purpose is also a product of this avijja. 

10 (ii). Sankhdra (volitions; conative dispositions; kamma-fotets). 
Sankharas are volitions (cetana )— meritorious ( puma ), demeritorious 
(apunnd) and ‘steadfast’ (anenja), the first and the last being moral and 
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the second immoral. The forces resulting from these volitions and 
blossoming, in due course and in accordance with those volitions, 
into a particular conglomerate of psychic factors, are also to be inclu- 
ded under satikhara . It is in view of this wide connotation of it that 
the term has been rendered as ‘ kamtna-f orccs. 

The volitions actuated by the hetus 1 of self-sacrificingness (alohha), 
love ( adosa ) and insight ( amoha ) are moral while those actuated by 
greed ( lohha ), hatred [dosa) and delusion ( moha ) are immoral. In the 
domain of meditation, the mind concentrated on form ( rnpdvacara ) 2 
and also the mind concentrated on the formless (< ampavacara ) 3 are 
moral although the latter is regarded as dnehja ‘steadfast’ in view of 
the absolutely detached equilibrium attained in such concentration. 

Volitions manifest themselves through the actions of the mind or 
the vocal organ or the body, and hence those actions also are regarded 
as moral or immoral hi accordance with the nature of those volitions. 
Concentration, however,— whether it be on form or the formless — is 
exclusively an action of the mind, and as such is always mental, and 
never vocal or physical. 

10 (Hi). Vinhdna (resultant consciousness). Sankharas (kamma-£oxccs), 
as already suggested, blossom into particular psychic conglomerates or 
rather moulds. These moulds arc called vinhdna (resultant conscious- 
ness). The function of such vinhdna is twofold, viz. (1) to cognize 
the objects presented, and (2) to constitute the subterranean ‘stream, 
of consciousness’ (bliavahga) which is the basis of individuality. 

Thus when an agreeable (ittha) or a moderately agreeable ( ittha - 
majjhatta) tiling presents itself to the visual, the auditory, the 
olfactory, the gustatory, or die tactile sense-organ, the vinhdna*, 
resulting from the moral kamma-£orces, does the fuction of sensing 
that object. Similarly, when a disagreeable (anittha) or a moderately 
disagreeable ( anitthamajjhatta ) object presents itself, the function of 
sensing it is done by the vinhdna* resulting from the immoral kamma- 

1 For an acquaintance with the nature of hetus and the types of moral and 
immoral consciousness, vide CP, pp. 81-93. Also vide supra 8 (i). 

9 CP, pp. 88-90. 

* CP. pp. 90-91. 

4 This viiinam is ahetuka (without hetu ‘condition’)- Vide CP, p. 84, fn 2. 
The reason for this viniiana being called ahetuka is probably the- fact that 
it is a very feeble resultant of the moral or im m oral acts done in the past. 
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forces. Objects appear as agreeable or otherwise according as the 
cognizing consciousness has inherited a sympathetic, neutral or 
hostile predisposition towards them, the predispositions being nothing 
but the resultants of die moral or die immoral kamma-forces of the 
past life. In one word, the inherited psychic make-up determines 
the relation between the cognizer and die cognized. 

The two stages of mental cognition, which follow in the wake 
of the sensations mentioned, are respectively the functions of (i) the 
twofold vim ana 1 known as manodhatu — resulting from the moral or the 
immoral kamma-forces according as the object sensed is (i) agreeable 
or (ii) disagreeable — whose function is the reception (sampaticchana) 
of the entire background of the sensation, and (2) the threefold 
vinnana 1 known as manovinnanadhatu — resulting from the moral 
katmna-forces if the object is (i) very agreeable or (ii) even moderately 
agreeable, and from the immoral kamma-forces if the object is (iii) 
disagreeable— whose function is investigation of or enquiry into 
(santirana) the object received. 

We had so far been dealing widi the first function of vinnana, viz. 
the cognition of the objects presented. Now let us consider the second, 
viz. die constitution of bhavmga (subterranean stream of consciousness) 
which is the result of past actions, moral or immoral. This bhavanga 
comes into existence at the very first moment of a rebirth’ (pati- 
sandhi) and is continually succeeded by moments, similar to itself, 
throughout the span of that birth. Its character is determined by the 
types of actions of which it is the resultant. Thus diere are twelve 
types of immoral actions 2 which give rise to a bhavanga forming the 
basis of a life which is mainly ruled by instincts and is more or less 
irrational. This hhavanga is ahetuka and is of two kinds corresponding 
to the last two types, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, of 
manovinnanadhatu , viz. (1) resulting from the moral kamma-forces 
when the object is moderately agreeable and (2) resulting from the 
immoral kamma-forces when the object is disagreeable. There are 
again the eight types of moral actions 3 which give rise to the corres- 

1 Vide fh. 4, p. 311. 

'* Vide CP, pp. 82-84. Here ‘action’ means the volitional consciousness inspir- 

■ ing the ‘action’. . . 

Wide CP, pp. 86-7. Vide fh 2 for the meaning of ‘action’. Also see As, 1. 12, 
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ponding eight kinds of hhavanga. These ten kinds of hhavanga belong 
to the plane of kama. 1 Similarly there are Jive kinds of hhavanga in 
the plane of rilpa and four in the plane of arupa — all these being the 
resultants of the different grades of attainments in meditation. These, 
in brief, are the seventeen (nineteen minus the two ahetuka bhavangas 
corresponding to two manovinnanadhatus already counted under the 
first function) forms in which the second function of vinnana 
(resultant consciousness) finds its expression. 

The above forms of the twofold function of vinnana are classified 
under six heads — the five sensations, viz . visual, auditory, olfactory, 
gustatory and the tactile, falling respectively under the five heads of 
cakkhu-, sota-, ghana -, jivha-, and kaya-vinnana, and the rest, 
viz. manodhatu, manovinnanadhatu and the various kinds of hhavanga, 
falling under the sixth head of manovinnana . 2 3 The total number of 
these forms is thirty-two, viz. the ten forms of sensation (five of 
agreeable and five of disagreeable objects), plus the two forms of 
manodhatu, plus the three forms of manovinnanadhatu, plus the seven- 
teen forms mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

10 (tV). Nama-rupa (mind-body). The term nama here refers to 
the three conglomerates ( khandhas ) of feeling ( vedana ), conceiving 
( satlna ) and dispositions ( sankharas )® while the term rupa here stands 
for the four primary material elements (mahabhutas), viz. extension 
( pathavl ), cohesion (dpo), heat or temperature (tejo) and motion ( vdyo ) t 4 
together with their derivatives, so far as they form parts of a living 
organism (and hence also the rendering of rupa as ‘body’). 

The nama-rupa is given rise to by vinnana which is not, in this 
context, restricted to its aforesaid connotation of vipaka-vinnana 
(resultant consciousness), but is taken in a wider sense including 
volitional consciousness as well. This interpretation of the term 
vinnana is necessitated by the fact that, beside the vipaka-vinnana 
giving rise to the physical organism deserved by itself, the volitional 

1 For the meaning of the term kama, vide CP, fn. 2, p. 8r. 

8 Cf. Vm, XVII. 120. 

3 Vm, XVII. 187. It should be noticed that vinnana is not counted in this 
connection under nama inasmuch as the vinnana is the common source of 
all these factors. 

4 Vide CP, pp. 154-5. 
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consciousness also gives rise to bodily humours in conformity with 
those volitions . 1 The term nama-rfipa also does not stand only for 
ndma and rtlpa blended together, but severally for natna, mpa and 
ndma-cum~nlpa. This extension of the meaning of the term is necessary 
because the vhmdtta sometimes (e.g. in the anlpa-plane) gives rise to 
ndma alone, sometimes (c.g. in the case of an asamasatta of the rupa- 
plane) to mpa alone, and sometimes to both nama and mpa blended 
together (e.g. in the kiima-phne). 2 

An attempt at giving an idea of the different parts of the physical 
organism, denoted by the term rtlpa, will not perhaps be irrelevant. 

Rilpa qua a purely ‘unorganized’ material object is an aggregate 
(kaldpa) of at least eight material factors, viz. the four primary ele- 
ments mentioned above, together with colour (vamia), odour ( gandha ), 
taste (rasa) and nutritive essence (oja). From this it obviously follows 
that rilpa qua a part of a living organism must also of necessity consist 
of at least these eight factors, and it is worth noting that, although 
there is no such pure octad (suddhatthaka) originating from past actions 
(katnma), there constantly originate pure octads incorporated in the 
physical organism (of die kdma and mpa planes) on account of the 
influence of mind (titta), temperature (utu) as well as food value 
( ahdra }. 3 Among the five sense-organs, the eye is composed of a 
decad ( dasaka ) consisting of the above octad plus vitality ( jwita ) and 
a material factor susceptible to visual sensation, the ear is composed 
of a decad consisting of the same factors replacing only the last one 
by a factor susceptible to auditory sensation, and so on regarding the 
remaining sense-organs of nose, tongue and body ( kdya ). Similarly 
are composed the female-decad, male-dacad and the heait-decad. 
The possible number of organs in an organism varies according to 
the plane of life to which it belongs. In the case of those organisms 
which do not possess the body-decad (kaya-dasaka) , there is a nonad 
{ navaka ) composed of the pure octad plus vitality (jivita). All these 
nine aggregates (eight decads plus one nonad) are originated by moral 
or immoral actions done in the past . 4 

1 Cf. Vm, XVII. 198-9. 3 Cf. Vm, XVH. 197. 

* For an idea of the four origins of riipa, viz. katnma, titta, utu and ahara, 
vide CP, pp. i6iff. 
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The aggregates of rupa originated by mind (citta) are : (i) pure 
octad; (ii) a nonad composed of the pure octad plus the factor of 
gesticulation ( kaya-vinnatti ); (iii) a decad composed of the pure octad 
plus the two factors of vocal articulation ( vaci-vinnatti ) and sound 
(saddd) ; x (iv) a undecad (ekadasaka) composed of the three factors of 
lightness ( lahnta ), pliancy ( muduta ) and adaptability (kammannata) added 
to the pure octad; (v) a dodecad ( dvcidasaka ) composed of the preceding 
undecad plus the factor of gesticulation; and (vi) a tredecad ( terasaka ) 
composed of the same undecad plus the two factors of vocal articula- 
tion and sound. 

The material aggregates originating from temperature (utu). are: 
(i) pure octad; (ii.) a nonad composed of the pure octad plus sound 
(sound-nonad), (iii) a undecad composed of the three factors of light- 
ness, pliancy and adaptability added to the pure octad; and (iv) a 
dodecad composed of the preceding undecad plus sound. 

From the food value (ahara) originate the two aggregates of (i) 
pure octad and (ii) a undecad composed of the three factors of light- 
ness, pliancy and adaptability added to the pure octad. 

Of these twenty-one aggregates, the two, viz. the pure octad and 
the sound-nonad, originating from temperature, are found as com- 
ponents of as well as outside the living organism, while the remaining 
nineteen are obtained only as components of such organism. 

The number of aggregates arising in a particular organism varies 
according to the plane ( loka ) and ‘birthplace’ (yoni) of that organism . 1 2 
Generally speaking, the streamlike succession of the aggregates origi- 
nated by past actions ( kamma ) starts from the very first moment of 
‘rebirth’ ( patisandhi ), that of those originated by mind (citta) from the 
second, of those orignated by temperature (utu) from the static phase 
of ‘rebirth’, and of those originated by food value (ahara) start from the 
moment of assimilation of the nutritive essence (oja) by the organism . 3 
Tliis unbroken succession continues till the death of the organism, 
only to be immediately followed by the succession of another set of 

1 This decad may be identified with the sound-nonad, mentioned in the Vm 

(XVII. 193), as originating from mind (citta). The vocal articulation is 
perhaps left out because of its being an anipphanna rupa. 

* Vide CP, pp. l65ff. 
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aggregates, except when the ‘rebirth’ occurs in the arupa - plane where 
there is no physical organism at all. 

io (v). Sal-ayatana (six sense-organs). The term sal-ay atana refers 
to the six sense-organs, viz. eye, ear, nose, tongue, body (skin) and 
‘mind’. 1 

In the proposition ‘On account of nama-rupa (mind-body) there 
arise sal-ayatana (the six sense-organs)’, the terms nama-rupa and 
sal-ayatana have specific meanings. Thus the term nama-rupa here 
stands severally for ndma (consisting in the three aggregates of vedand 
‘feeling’, saniid ‘conceiving’, sankhdra ‘dispositions’), rupa (consisting 
in the four primary elements, the six vatthus ‘physical bases of the 
sense-organs’, and the jivitindriya ‘vitality’ — so far as they are included 
in one’s own continuum), and ndma plus rupa jointly. Similarly the 
term saj-dyatana stands severally for ‘the sixth sense-organ (i.e. mind)’ 
and ‘the six sense-organs in general’. These interpretations are neces- 
sitated by the fact that (i) in some cases die sixth sense-organ only is 
given rise to by ndma alone, (ii) in others the six sense-organs in general 
are given rise to hy it, (iii) in yet others the sixth sense-organ only is 
given rise to by rupa alone, (iv) in still others the six sense-organs in 
general are given rise to by it, (v) inyetodiers the sixth sense-organ only 
is given rise to by ndma and rupa jointly, and (vi) in still others the 
six sense-organs in general are given rise to by them. The specification 
of these causal relations in terms of different paccayas will be under- 
taken in the eleventh section dealing with the determination of die 
causal relations obtaining between two successive terms of the causal 
chain. 

io (in). Phassa (sense-impression) . Phassa is the ‘contact’ of a sense- 
organ (dyatana) with its object. This ‘contact’ is not physical but sen- 
sual 2 and hence the term phassa has been rendered as ‘sense-impression’. 
There are six sense-organs and accordingly die sense-impression is 
also of six kinds. But if the kinds of sense-impression are to be deter- 

1 For a clear idea of this ‘mind’ (manay atana), vide CP, pp. 256-7. It usually 
stands for all the eighty-nine types of consciousness. Also compare Vm, 
XV. 14. In this place however it should be interpreted as standing for 
only the thirty-two vipakavinnanas enumerated in section 10 (iii). The 
reason is that mind qua the product of tulma-rupa is the subject matter of 
discussion in the situation under review. 

8 Qf. Vm, XIV. 134. 
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mined by the forms of vinndna associated with it, thirty-two kinds 
of sense-impression can be ditinguished inasmuch as there are thirty- 
two 1 such forms . 2 

In the proposition ‘On account of sal-dyatana, there arises phassa t 
the term sal-dyatana is to be explained in two ways according as the 
proposition is interpreted as laying dowm die relation between sal- 
dyatana and phassa belonging exclusively to the same continuum, or 
between the two belonging to the same continuum as well as to two 
different continua . 3 4 In the first way die term sal-dyatana is taken to 
stand for the six sense-organs only, thus referring to the sixth alone 
(as in the case of the ^rape-plane) or the six in general according to the 
context. In the second way, the term is taken to stand for all the 
twelve dy at anas — the six sense-organs (referring to the sixth alone or 
die six in general according to the context) plus the six objects sensed 
by those organs. The justification of the second way of explanation 
lies in the fact that the external objects are as much the condition of the 
origination of the sense-impression as the internal sense-organs. 

It can be noted in this connection that the origination of a single 
sense-impression is dependent upon a number of dyatanas.f Thus a 
single visual sense-impression is dependent upon the following ayatanas 
(i) the cakkhdyatana (the sense-organ of eye), (ii) the rupa-ayatam 
(the visible form), (iii) die mandyatana represented by the faculty of 
visual sensation, and (iv) the dhammayatana represented by the relevent 
psychical factors associated with the visual sensation . 5 

io (vii). Vedand (feeling). The vedand (feeling), as it originates 
from phassa, is, like the latter, either of six or of thirty-two kinds. 
Although it is, like phassa , a common factor of all the eighty-nine 
types of consciousness, we are here, as in the case of phassa , e concerned 
only with the vedand qua a factor of the vipdkavinnana which is, 

1 Vide supra io (iii). 

s Vm, XVII. 22i. Phassa is of course present in all the eighty-nine types of 
consciousness. But as we are concerned here only with phassa qua a factor 
of a vipdkavinnana, only thirty-two kinds of it are recognized. Vide also 

. p. 38, fh. 1. 

3 Cf. Vm, XVII. 223. 

4 This reference is to the category of twelve ayatanas. 
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an enumerated above 1 , of thirty-two kinds, and this is the reason why 
only thirty-two kinds of vedana are recognized in the present context. 2 
This vedana leads to tanha (craving) and hence its nature will be deter- 
mined under the next head which deals with the latter. 

io (t'l'n). Tanha (craving). Tanha is craving for or hankering after 
the objects of enjoyment. It is of six kinds inasmuch as the objects 
which it craves for fall into six different categories, viz. the visible 
form (riipa), sound ( sadda ), odour (gandha), taste (rasa), the ‘tangible 
object’ ( photthabba ) and the ‘congizable object’ ( dharnma ). 3 Each of 
these six kinds of tanha is again threefold because each of the categories 
of the objects mentioned can be craved for with three different motives. 
Thus when an object is craved for with the motive of kama or sensual 
gratification, it is an instance of kamatanhd. Similarly, when the 
tanha for the object is accompanied with a belief in eternalism ( sassata - 
ditthi), it is called hhavatanha. Bhava here means ‘rebirth’. Those 
who are convinced of eternalism cannot get rid of the tanha for the 
perpetual renewal of births in the world and hence are under the 
dominance of bhavatanha. In the same way, when the tanha is accom- 
panied with a faith in amiihilationism (uccheda-ditthi) , it is known as 
vihhavatanha. Vibhava means ‘annihilation’. Those who believe in 
absolute anniliilation and consequently the absolute negation of the 
moral order arc eternally haunted by a tanha for whatever is near at 
hand and are never at rest. Such tanha is vihhavatanha inasmuch as 
it is inspired by a faith in vibhava or ‘annihilation’ of tilings. The 
number of the kinds of tanha thus comes to six multiplied by three, 
that is, eighteen. Each of these eighteen can again refer to either an 
internal (subjective) or an external (objective) object of craving, and 
hence the number is doubled and becomes thirty-six. Similarly if 
the three temporal determinations — viz. the past, the present and the 
future — of each of these thirty-six are taken into consideration, the 
total number comes to thirty-six multiplied by three or one hundred 
and eight. 4 

5 Vide supra io (iii). 

2 or. Vm, XVII. 210. 

8 Vide CP, pp. 184-5 for the meaning of dhamma. Vide also As III. 19 - 20 , 
and infra ii (v). 

* Vide Tm, XVR. 21 
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The fountainhead of this tanha is vedana (feeling) inasmuch as it is 
only after one has felt the pleasure ( sukha ) conditioned by an object 
that one desires to own it. Here a pertinent question arises as to 
whether the pleasurable (sukha) feeling alone is the source of tanka or 
the feelings of pain ( dukklta ) and indifference ( upekkha ) also are to be 
accepted as giving rise to it, Buddhaghosa admits the possibility of 
the origin of tanha from all the three lands of vedana and gives an 
explanation in support. The painful feeling creates a desire for plea- 
sure, which is nothing but a form of tanka, and hence it should be 
admitted that tanka can. be given rise to by a painful feeling. The 
feeling of indifference (upekkha), being of the nature of peaceful 
calmness, is a form of pleasure (sukha), and hence its claim to give 
rise to tank a is as legitimate as that of the feeling of pleasure (sukha), 1 
Vedana (feeling) however — whether pleasurable, painful or indif- 
ferent — is not, by itself, capable of giving rise to tanka. It is only 
when it is accompanied with the firmly rooted ‘latent biases’ (anusayas) 2 
that the vedana produces tanka , inasmuch as a vedana without these" . 
‘biases’ is innocuous and passes away without producing any sequel. 

to (ix). Upadana (clinging). Upadana (clinging) means firm grasping 
( dalha-gahana ). It is of four kinds, viz. kamupadatia (clinging to the 
objects of sensual enjoyment), ditthupadana (clinging to false views), 
stlahbatupadana (clinging to false rituals and disciplines), and attavmlu- 
padana (clinging to false notions about the self). 

Buddhaghosa quotes a scriptural passage 8 to show that kamupadana 
is nothing but the tanha (craving) grown firm and strong. He also 
records another opinion which identifies tanha with desire for what 
remains unachieved just like a thief’s groping in darkness for a 
booty, and upadana with the grasping of the thing just like the thief’s 
1 Vtn, XVII. 238. 

8 These ‘latent biases’ are seven in number, viz. sensual passion (kamarSga),' 
lust for life (bhauaraga), aversion (patigha), conceit (tnana), error (ditthi), 
perplexity ( vieikiccha ) and ignorance (avijjti). — Vide CP, p. 172. The 
‘latent biases’ are so called because they lie latent, in the sense of ‘not being 
rooted out’, in each individual (aptalunatthena anu anu santdne sentfti 
anusaya). This is however only the etymological meaning of the term, 
which applies to all the kilesas in general. What distinguishes these biases 
or anusayas from the other kilesas is, in fact, their firm-rootedness {thdmagata-- 
to). — Vide AV, p. 125. 

8 Vide Vm, XVII. 242. 
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taking possession of the booty. The opposi te of tank a is a ppicchata 
(attenuation of desires) and that of upadana is santutthi (contentment). 
Tanka is the source of our strife and struggle for the search of objects 
of enjoyment while upadana leads to cares and anxieties for the pre- 
servation of those objects . 1 

The other three upadanas are in essence only the different forms 
of ‘wrong views’ (micchaditthi) about the seif and die world. Buddha- 
ghosa quotes scriptural passages 2 * to show the different varieties of 
these upadanas. 

The attavadupadana or clinging to false views about the self or the 
ego is the ultimate source of all other upadanas. As soon as one has 
developed an ego-centric attitude, one automatically falls a prey to 
the false notions of etemaUsm and anniliilationism (sassatucchedabhini- 
vesa), which constitute the ditthupadana . The notion of eternalism, 
that is, the belief in the etemality of the self, in its turn, leads to the 
invention of false rituals and disciplines for the purification of the 
self, and this is nothing but silabbatupadana. The notion of annihila- 
tionism, that is, the belief in the absolute destruction of the self at 
death, on the other hand, instigates one to seek the objects of sensual 
gratification unscrupulously and relentlessly in order that one might 
enjoy all the good tilings of the world here and now, there being, 
for him, absolutely no chance of enjoying them after death. This 
is obviously kamupadana. 

The removal of all these upadanas is essential for the attainment of 
the supreme perfection of arahatta-phala ( arhat hood). The removal 
of kamupadana is possible only when the other three have been removed 
by the attainment of the sotapatti-magga. And it is at the moment of 
the attainment of the arahatta-magga that the kamupadana is removed . 8 

10 (x). Bhava (the process of becoming, or simply ‘becoming’). 
Bhava (becoming) is the process of life. It is twofold, viz. (i) kamma- 
bhava or the volitions — meritorious (puma), demeritorious ( apunna ) 
and steadfast ( anenja ), 4 and (2) upapatti-hhava or life qua the resultant 

1 Vm, XVII. 242. 

2 Vm, XVII. 243. 

* Vm, XVII. 245. 

4 Vide supra 10 (ii). 
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of these volitions. Etymologically, ‘life qua resultant of volitions’ i s 
bhava proper . 1 But the volitions also are called bhava inasmuch as 
they are the conditions of it. Such usage of the effect for the cause 
is very common in scriptural tests. 

The kamma-bhava or Volitions’ have already been studied . 2 The 
upapatti-bhava alone would therefore engage our attention in this 
place. Upapatti-bhava consists in life constituted by the mental and 
material aggregates resulting from the volitions (kamma), and can 
be distinguished in nine ways, viz. (i) kama-bhava or life of the kama 
plane, which is constituted by five aggregates, viz . vinnana (conscious- 
ness), vedana (feeling), sanna (conceiving), sahkhara (dispositions) and 
rupa (material forces) ; (ii) rupabhava or life of the nlpa-phne, which 
is also constituted by the same aggregates; (iii) arupabhava or life of the 
drupa- plane constituted by the first four aggregates only; (iv) sanna - 
bhava or life of the plane where sanna (conceptual thought) is possible, 
and which is constituted by the five aggregates mentioned; opposite 
of this is (v) the asannabhava or the life of the plane where no sanna 
(conceptual thought) is possible and which is constituted by only one 
aggregate, viz. rupa (the material aggregate); (vi) nevasail h a-n dsanh a- 
bhava or the life of the plane where distinct conceptual thought is 
absolutely impossible, there being possible only an indistinct conceiv- 
ing and which is constituted by the first four aggregates only; (vii) 
eka-vokara-bhava or the life of the plane where only one vokara (-khan- 
dha ‘aggregate’), viz. rupa, is possible; (viii) catu-vokara-bhava or the 
life of the plane where only the first four aggregates are possible; 
and (ix) pahea-vokara-bhava or the life of the plane where all the five 
aggregates are possible . 3 

The distinction of bhava from sahkhara is to be clearly understood. 
Sahkhara refers to volitions of a past life, leading to the present one, 
while bhava qua kammabhava consists in volitions of the present life, 
leading to the origin of a life hereafter; sahkhara further refers to 
willing (cetana) pure and simple while bhava stands for willing as 
Well as the other psychic factors associated with it; moreover, sahkhara 

1 Cf . . . ettlia ca upapatti, bhavatf ti bhavo. — Vm, XVII. 250. 

* Vide supra 10 (ii). \ T ■ 

» Vide Vm, XVIL 253-5. 
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includes in itself only such volitions (kamma) as can lead to vipaka- 
vinnana (resultant consciousness) while hhava includes, in addition 
to these, also such kamma as can lead to the asanndbhava mentioned 
above; and lastly in the proposition ‘On account of avijjd (ignorance) 
there arise sankhdras’ the term sankhara refers to only the moral 
{ kusata ) and immoral ( akusala ) volitions, which are either meritorious 
(puma) or demeritorious (apunna) or ‘steadfast’ ( dnenja ), while 'the. 
term hhava qua upapattibhava in the proposition ‘On account of 
up ml ana (clinging) there arises bhava’ stands also for the abydkata 
(non-moral) factors, viz. the vipaka-vinnana (resultant consciousness) 
and the rupa (material aggregate) incorporated with it . 1 

Upadana (clinging) leads to bhava (becoming). Now the problem 
arises as to whether each of the four kinds 2 * of upadana can lead to 
any one of the different forms of bhava, or a definite kind of upadana 
can lead only to a definite form of bhava. Buddhaghosa rejects the 
latter alternative and illustrates the former by a number of examples. 

Any kind of upadana can lead to any form of bhava. The uninitiated 
person (puthujjana 2 ) is like a mad man. He does not distinguish the 
good from the evil, and does whatever he likes, under the influence 
of any of the up ad anas, with the desire to attain any of the bhavas . 4 

Thus, under the influence of kamupadana ‘clinging for the objects 
of sensual gratification’ one may perform immoral acts, prescribed by 
false persons for the attainment of those objects, and be born in hell 
on account of these acts. In this case the immoral acts are kamma- 
bhava and the mental and material aggregates making up the birth 
in hell constitute the upapattibhava. Here the kamupadana is found 
to lead to hell which is a lower type of the kdmabhava. 

Similarly, under the influence of the same kamupadana, one may 
perform moral acts, prescribed by genuine prophets, for the attainment 
of the objects of sensual gratification, and be bom in the divine or 
the human plane on account of those acts. In this case the moral acts 
are kamtnabhava and the mental and material aggregates making up 

1 Vide Vm, XVII. 256-7. 

3 Vide supra 10 (ix). 

8 Vide CP, p. 68. 

4 Vide Vm, XVII. 261. 
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the divine or the human birth constitute the upapattibhava . Here the 
kamupadam is found to lead to higher types of kamahhava. 

In the same way, a person, under the impression that the successful 
practice of the various samapattis (forms of concentration of mind) 
leads to the still higher types of sensual gratification and hence under 
the influence of the same kamupadam, may attempt at attaining those 
samapattis and be bom in the rupa or the arupa- plane. Here the kamupa- 
dam is found to lead to riipa and ampa-bhavas. 

Similarly, the other upadanas can also be shown to lead to the 
different forms of bhava . 1 * 

10 (xi). Jdti (birth). The term jati has a number of meanings such 
as bhava (becoming, rebirth), nikaya (religious community), sankhata- 
lakkhana (a general characteristic of mutable things), patisandhi (rebirth), 
pasuti (production), kula (race), and ariya-sila (moral character). Here 
however the term refers either to the mental and material aggregates 
(khandhas) originating and developing, from the moment of con- 
ception (patisandhi) up to the moment of delivery from the womb, 
as in the case of utreine beings, or to the aggregates just at the mo- 
ment of that rebirth, as in the case of other beings who originate 
fullfledged at the very moment of rebirth (patisandhi) 21 . To speak 
in one word, jati means the first appearance of the mental and 
material aggregates, constituting beings (satta) taking birth in the 
different planes of life . 3 

The term bhava of the proposition ‘On account of bhava there 
arises 'jati is to be interpreted as kammabhava (moral and immoral 
volitions), because the latter alone can be a condition of birth and not 
th e upapattibhava. 

The logical necessity of the doctrine of kamma deserves considera- 
tion in this place. Why should we accept that kamma is an essential 
condition of rebirth? Buddhaghosa argues in favour of the doctrine 
by referring to the fact of the peculiarities of each individual in respect 

1 Vide Vm, XVII. 262-7. 

8 In the case of uterine beings, patisandhi is conception in the womb, while 
in the case of other beings not bom of womb, patisandhi is identical with 
rebirth, there being no necessity of conception in a mother’s womb. 

8 nippariyayato pana tattha tattha mbbattamananam ye ye khandha patu- 
bhavanti tesam tesam pafliama-patubhavo jati nama. — Vm, XVI. 33. 
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of intrinsic merits and demerits in spite of the presence of identical 
external conditions. It is well known that even twin brothers — 
although their external conditions such as parents, semen, blood, food 
and the like are identical — show a hundred and one peculiarities, 
mental and physical. These peculiarities cannot be without cause, 
because what is without cause should occur always and equally in 
all persons. And nothing else than the kammabhava, or simply kamma , 
can be the cause of such peculiarities, because we do not find any 
other cause working in the psychical make-up of beings, which can be 
responsible for them. This finding of reason is also corroborated by 
the scriptural text ‘It is kamma that divides beings into high and low ”. 1 
Now, as rebirth is an embodiment of the peculiarities effected by the 
kammabhava, it is but plausible to regard the kammabhava as an essential 
condition of rebirth.. 

10 (xii). Jara-marana (decay-death). Jar a (decay) is of two kinds. 
The jard or decay which necessarily accompanies the origination of 
each and every tiling of the world constitutes the first land. Origina- 
tion, decay and disappearance of things are simultaneous and constitute 
the very nature of those things. The second kind of jar a is the gradual 
process of aging of the mental and material aggregates which steadily 
move towards death and disappearance. It is in this latter sense of 
‘process of aging and moving towards death and disappearance’ 
that the term jar a is used in the proposition ‘On account of jati there 
arises jara-marana . 2 

Similarly marana (death) is also of two kinds. The natural disappea- 
rance of tilings as soon as they originate constitutes the first kind of 
marana. The second kind of marana is constituted by the total cessation 
of the continuum of the vitality sustaining the life of an individual. 
It is tliis latter kind of marana that is meant in the present context. 

Jati (birth) is an essential condition of jara-marana (decay-death) 
inasmuch as in the absence of the former the latter cannot arise. Nor 
can soka (lamentation), parideva (wailing), dukkha (physical suffering), 
domanassa (mental agony) and the like arise in the absence of jati, and 
hence the latter is an essential condition of ail these factors. 


1 Vide Vm, XVII. 271. 

2 Cf. Vm, XVI. 44-5. 
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ii. ' paccaya-'SELAUON between two successive terms specified 

ii. A paccaya is a causally related term, or simply, a ‘cause’ in its 
widest sense. To state briefly, whatever gives rise to a phenomenon- 
psychical or physical or a combination of both — is a cause ; even an 
unreal phantom which gives rise to a cognition is a cause known as 
arammana-paccaya (epistemological condition), although the effect 
must necessarily be real, because, being an actual product, it cannot 
be unreal. Each preceding term of die causal chain stands in causal 
relation to the succeeding one, and the purpose of the section is to 
specify this relation. This specification is obviously the work of 
later scholars and our sole authority is the Visuddhimagga which is 
also the main source of the whole dissertation. It should be noted in 
this connection that the causal chain of twelve terms was originally 
formulated for explaining the worldly existence in general and the 
genesis and development of the subjective continuum in particular. 
Many of the following specifications would appear irrelevant, if 
viewed in the context of the original formulation. The next section 
on bhavacakka would throw light on the original plan, and the present 
section should be taken as a systematic exploration of all possible 
causal aspects of the terms. 

ii (i). Avijja (ignorance) : Sankhara (conative dispositions; voli- 
tions; kamma~£oxces). This falls under three subheads according as 
the sankharas are («) meritorious ( puma ), ( b ) demeritorious ( apunita ) or 
(c) ‘steadfast’ ( anehja ). 

ii (i) ( a ). Relation between ignorance and the meritorious kamma- 
forces or volitions. When, in the kamavacara plane, one contemplates 
on the nature of ignorance in order to get rid of it, the resultant 
meritorious volition is obviously conditioned by ignorance as the 
epistemological condition ( arammana-paccaya ) of that kamavacara 
volition. In the riipavacara plane, the same causal relation holds good 
between ignorance and the volitional cognition when a person, by 
means of an extraordinary power induced by meditation on form 
(riipavacara), cognizes the ignorance of another person’s mind. 

When however a person, in the kamavacara plane, performs acts 
of charity and the like in order to get rid of ignorance, or when a 
person, in the riipavacara plane, practises meditation for the same 
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purpose, the ignorance does the function of a driving power (upanissaya- 
paccaya) in respect of the volitions representing the act of charity and 
the practice of meditation. Similarly, when a person, being deluded 
on account of ignorance, hankers after the glories of the kama - plane 
or die riTpa-plane and performs the act of charity and the like or 
practises meditation, die ignorance stands to the relevant volitions 
in the same upanissaya- relation. In the former case, ignorance qua 
an object to be got rid of does the function of an upanissaya-paccaya 
(driving power), while in the latter the same is done by ignorance 
qua a deluding agent. 

II (i) (b). Relation between ignorance and the demeritorious 
kamma-B orces or volitions. Ignorance can be conceived as related 
to demeritorious volitions in as many as seventeen ways. Thus when 
a man enjoys greed (qua an epistemological condition) which is accom- 
panied by ignorance, ignorance stands to the demeritorious volition 
representing the enjoyment as an ( i ) arammana-paccaya. Similarly, 
when in the case under consideration, the ignorance becomes 
a dominant object or a driving power, the relation becomes an instance 
of (ii) arammanadhipati or (in) arammanupanissaya. When however a 
person, being deluded on account of ignorance, commits the immoral 
• acts of killing and the like, the ignorance as a driving power stands 
in (iv) upanissaya-xelation to the demeritorious volition representing 
the act of killing. Each of these volitions being a succession of a number 
of moments, each preceding moment of ignorance stands to the 
succeeding one in the following relations, each of which has the causal 
. characteristic of ‘immediate antecedence to the effect’ as a common 
factor: (v) cimntara , (vi) samanantara, (vii) anantarupanissaya, (yiti) 

■ asevana, (ix) natthi and(x) vigata. In all acts of demeritorious volitions, 
ignorance is necessarily there and as such it stands to the volitions 
concerned in the following relations, each of which has the causal 
characteristic of ‘co-presence with the effect’ as a common factor: 
(xi) hetu, (xii) sahajata, (xiii) annamanna , (xiv) nissaya, ixv) sampayutta , 
(xvi) atthi and (xvii) avigata. 

ix (f) (c). Relation between ignorance and the ‘steadfast’ (anenja) 
volitions, Upanissaya is the only relation obtaining between ignorance 
and the ‘steadfast’ volitions. This can be illustrated in the same way 
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as in the case of meritorious volitions explained, in section ir (i) (a) 
above. 

11 [it). Sankhara (volitions): Vinnana (resultant consciousness). 
The volitions fructify into resultant consciousness whose function is 
twofold, viz. (i) to constitute the subterranean stream of consciousness 
(1 bhavanga ) and (ii) to cognize objects presented. The volitions are 
technically known as kamma and hence they are said to stand in 
kamma-paccya to the resultant consciousness. The priority of fructi- 
fication of a particular kamma is determined by its relative strength 
or power, and so the fructifying kamma is also regarded as an 
upanissaya-paccaya (powerful condition) of the resultant consciousness. 
A volition thus stands as kamma- as well as upanissaya-paccaya to the 
resultant consciousness whether cognizing the object presented or 
constituting the subterranean stream of consciousness. 

11 (iii). Vinnana :Ndma-riip a (mind-body). It has already been stated 
under section 10 (iv) that vinnana in this context is not restricted to 
vipdka-vinnana (resultant consciousness) alone but is taken in a wider 
sense including volitional consciousness (abhisankhara-vinnana) 
also. Both these aspects of vinnana should therefore be kept 
in mind while specifying the relations between the terms under 
consideration. 

The vinnana (resultant consciousness) stands (a) to nama qua the 
remaining resultant psychical aggregates (vipdkakkhandhas, viz, 
vedana , saiina and sankhara) in the following nine relations, each of 
which has the causal characteristic of ‘co-presence with the effect*: 
sahajdta, annamanna, nissaya, sampayutta, vipaka, dhdra, indriya , atthi 
and avigata; (b) to the hadaya-vatthu (heart-base), at the time of rebirth 
( patisandhi ), in the same nine, only replacing sampayutta by vippayutta; 
and (c) to the other physical aggregates (excepting the hadaya-vatthu ) 
in eight, excluding only the annamanna from the nine enumerated 
under ( b ). 

The abhisankhara-vinnana (volitional consciousness) however, ac- 
cording to the Suttanta, is related to the physical aggregates of the 
asannasatta and the kamma-bom physical aggregates of other kinds 
of satta in the relation of upanissaya. This relates to the moment of 
rebirth. The determination of the relation between vinnana and 
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nama-riipa in die subsequent moments forms the subject matter of 
Patthdna and cannot be taken up here. 

A reference to the description of the paccayas under section 8 is 
sufficient to show the propriety of the postulation of the above rela- 
tions, as also of those that will follow, and hence a justificatory exposi- 
tion will be redundant. 

ii (iv). Ndma-rupa:Sal-dyatana (six sense-organs). The treatment 
of the topic fails under the following three subheads : 

ii (iv) (a). Nama:Sal-dyatana. In the ariipa-plane, at the moment 
of rebirth ( patisandhi ), nama qua vipaka is related to the sixth sense- 
organ (qua thirty-two vipakavinhdnas ) 1 , in the following seven ways 
in the minimum: sahajata, annamahna, nissaya, sampayutta, vipaka, 
atthi and avigata. Besides, the nama qua an abydkatahetu (viz. morally 
neutral alohha etc.) stands as hetu-paccaya to the said sense-organ, and 
similarly the nama qua psychical nutriment (arupi-ahara) stands to 
the same as an ahdrapaccaya. And also during pavatta or the process 
of continuity, including that of cognition, the nama qua vipaka has the 
same relations with the sixth sense-organ. The nama qua volition 
however bears to the said organ all the above relations excepting the 
vipaka which is possible only between terms which are resultants 
(vipdkas). 

In the other planes, viz. kama and rupa, at the moment of rebirth 
( patisandhi ), nama qua vipaka is related, through die heart-base, to the 
sixth sense-organ in the same seven ways mentioned above. To the 
other five sense-organs however it is related, through the four primary 
elements, in six ways, viz. sahajata, nissaya, vipaka. vippayutta, atthi 
and avigata. The relations of hetu- and dhdra-paccayata are also possible 
in the same way as in the case of the arupa~ plane. And also during 
pavatta or the process of continuity, including that of cognition, the 
nama qua vipaka has the same relations with the sixth sense-organ 
qua vipaka. The nama qua volition however bears to the said organ 
all the above relations excepting die vipaka for the same reason as 
was given in the preceding paragraph. To the remaining five sense- 
organs, during the process of cognition, the in ama qua vipaka is related, 
through the corresponding five sense-bases ( cakkhuppasadadi-vatthu ), 

1 Vide supra io (iii). 
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in four ways, viz. pacchajata, vippayutta, atthi and avigata. The same 
relations also hold good between, nama qua volition and the five 
sense-organs. 

We have so far been dealing with the relations between nama and 
sal-ay atana. Now let us study those obtaining between rup a and sal- 
ay atana. 

ii (iv) ( b ). Rup a: Sal-ay atana. There is no rup a in the ampa-plme, 
and so the question of determination of relation between rup a and 
sal-ay atana in that plane does not simply arise. 

In the other planes however, the physical base of heart, at the 
moment of rebirth ( patisandhi ), is related to the sixth sense-organ in 
the following six ways: sahajata, annamanna, nissaya, vippayutta, 
atthi and avigata . The four primary material elements however are 
related, at the moment of rebirth as also during the process of conti- 
nuity, to the remaining five sense-organs according as they arise, 
in the following four ways: sahajata, nissaya, atthi and avigata. The 
faculty of material vitality (rupa-jtvitindriya) is related to the five 
sense-organs, at the moment of rebirth ( patisandhi ) as well as during 
the process, in three ways, viz. atthi, avigata and indriya. Material 
nutriment ( ahara ) is related to the same five sense-organs, during the 
process, by way of atthi, avigata and ahara. The five sense-organs are 
related, during the process, to the sixth sense-organ qua fivefold 
sensation (viz. visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory and tactile) by 
way of nissaya, purejata, indriya, vippayutta, atthi and avigata. The 
heart-base ( vatthu-rupa ) is related, during the process, to the remaining 
forms of the sixth sense-organ by way of nissaya , purejata, vippayutta, 
atthi and avigata— the indriya of the precedin g list having been excluded 
on account of the non-inclusion of ‘heart-base’ in the list of twenty- 
two indriyas 1 . 

ii (iv) (c). Nama-rupa:Sal-ay atana. A combination mutatis mutan- 
dis of the relations mentioned under ii (iv) (a) and ii (iv) (b) will 
give the clue to the specification of relations under this head. Thus, 
in the kdma- and the nlpa-plane, at the moment of rebirth (patisandhi), 
the nama (consisting of three vipakakkhandhas, viz. vedatia, sauna and 
sankhara) and rupa (viz. the heart-base, hadaya-vatthu) stand to the 

1 Vide supra 8 (xvi). 
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sixth sense-organ (viz. manayatana or vinnana) in the following 
ways: sahajdta, annamanna, nissaya , vipaka , sampayutta, vippayutta, 
atthi, avigata, etc. And so on. 

ii (v). Sal-dyatana:Phassa (sense-impression). The first five sense- 
organs are related to the respective sense-impressions in six ways, 
viz. nissaya, purejata, indriya , vippayutta, atthi and avigata. The sixth 
sense-organ (viz. manayatana) is related to the mind-impression (mano- 
samphassa which is a form of vipaka or resultant consciousness) in 
nine ways, viz . sahajdta, annamanna , nissaya, vipaka, ahara, indriya, 
sampayutta, atthi and avigata. Among the external ayatanas again, 
coloured shape (rupayatana) stands to the visual impression ( cakkhu - 
samphassa) in the following four ways: arammana, purejata, atthi 
and avigata. Similar are the cases of sound { saddayatana ), odour 
(gandhayatand), taste (rasdyatana) and touch (photthabhayatana). To the 
mind-impression (mano-samphassa) however, the coloured shape, 
Sound, odour, taste and touch as well as a part of the dhammdyatana 1 , 
viz. pasadarupa and sukhumarupa— when contemporary ( paccuppanna ) — 
are related in the same four ways. All these, when not contemporary, 
are related to the mind-impression only as arammana. And the remian- 
ing constituents (viz. citta , cetasika. nibbana and pannatti ) of the dham- 
mayatana are also related to it only by way of arammana-paccaya. 

ii (vi). PhassaiVedana (feeling). With reference to the five doors 
(pancadvara), the visual impression ( cakkhu-samphassa ) is related to 
the feeling (vedana) arising at the eye-base in eight ways, viz. sahajdta, 
annamanna, nissaya, vipaka, ahara, sampayutta, atthi and avigata; and 
identical is the case of the other four kinds of impressions, viz. auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory and tactile. To the corresponding feelings 
accompanying the processes of sampaticchana, santirana and taddram- 
mana 2 in the kama-plzne, the visual impression and the like are 
related by way of anantarupanissaya only. 

With reference to the mind-door, the co-originating mind-impres- 
sion is related to the feelings accompanying the process of tadarammana 

1 It is identical with dhammarammana which includes pasadarupa, sukhumarupa, 
citta, cetasika, nibbana and pannatti. Vide As, III. 19-20. 

2 Vide supra 10 (iii) and As, IV. 8. 
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in the kama-phxie (there being no tadarammana in the rupa- and arupa- 
planes), as well as to the feelings, in all the three planes (viz. kama , 
rupa and ariipa), accompanying the processes of patisandhi (rebirth), 
bhavanga (stream of consciousness) and cuti (dying consciousness) 
in the eight ways mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The mind- 
impression ( mano-samphassa ) accompanying the mano-dvaravajjana 1 
is related to the feelings, in the kama- plane, accompanying the process 
of tadarammana by way of upanissaya only. 

All the above specifications of relations have been made with 
reference to the forms of resultant feelings ( vipakavedana ). 

ii {pit). Vedana:Tanha (craving). Vedana (feeling) stands to tanha 
(craving) as upanissaya inasmuch as the former is a driving power 
conditioning the latter. The problem how all the three forms of 
feeling — viz. pleasurable, painful and indifferent — can condition 
craving has already been explained . 2 

ii {viii). Tanka :Upaddna (clinging). The kamatanhd is related to 
kamupadana by way of upanissaya inasmuch as die latter arises with 
respect to the objects of the former. In other words, kamatanhd leads 
one to kamupadana. 

To the other three upadanas however, the kamatanhd is related in 
seven ways, viz. sahajdta, annamanna , nissaya , sampayutta, atihi, avigata 
and hetu. The relation of upanissaya would also hold good in this 
case, provided the kamatanhd is not a co-originating factor. 

ii (pc). Upddana: Bhava. Bhava, as has already been stated , 3 is 
twofold, viz. (i) kamma-bhava or the volitions and (2) the upapatti- 
bhava or the life-continuum resulting from those volitions. We should 
therefore take both these kinds into consideration while specifying 
the relations between the above two terms. 

All the four kinds of upadanas are related to the rupa- and arupa- 
bhavas, as well as to the moral volitions and the life-continuum of 
the kdma-bhava by way of upanissaya-paccaya only. To the accompany- 
ing immoral volitions of the kdma-bhava, they are related by way of 
sahajdta-, annamanna-, nissaya sampayutta-, atthi-, avigata- and hetu- 

1 Vide As, pp. 66-7. 

a Vide supra 10 {viii). 

3 Vide supra co (x). 
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paccaya or similar sets of relations according to the relevancy. In 
the case of non-accompanying (i.e. immediately preceding) volitions 
however only the upanissaya- relation would hold good. 1 

ii (x). Bhavajati . Here bhava refers to only kamma-bhava or 
volitions which are responsible for jati or hirth by way of being its 
kamma-paccaya and upanissaya-paccaya. 

11 (xi). Jati jar a-marana. Jati is the upanissaya-paccaya of jard- 
marana inasmuch as in die absence of jati, jar a-marana and its 
companions misery and the like are impossible, while on the 
occurrence of jati, the latter invariably follow. 

In this connection, it should be noticed that tins specification of 
the relation as upanissaya is based on the Suttanta and the Visuddhi- 
magga mentions it as upanissaya-koti or a form of upanissaya which 
means concomitance in agreement and difference and is a characteristic 
common to all types of conditions. 2 

It should be remembered here that soka (lamentation), parideva 
(wailing), dukkha (physical suffering), domanassa (mental agony) and 
the like also follow from jati. 

12. THE BHAVACAKKA (WHEEL OF WORLDLY LIFE) 

12 (a). The Bhavacakka. The asavas z give rise to soka and the like, 
and because on the rising of asavas there arises avijja, it follows that 
soka and the like are necessarily accompanied by avijja. It is thus seen 
that the last link of the twelve-termed causal chain is followed up 
by avijja which in its turn gives rise to the odier links, and so on. Now, 
if we follow this round of causation towards its beginning, it becomes 
obvious that there is no beginning. 

12 (b). If we take a comprehensive view of the twelve links of the 
causal chain, it becomes evident that there are two starting points in 
it— -one is avijja (ignorance) and the other tanha (craving). From the 
first point we can easily go up to the seventh link, viz. vecland (feeling), 

1 For details Vide VmT, p. 634. 

2 upanissaya-kotiya ‘ti, upanissayaiiisena; upanissaya-lescna ’ti attho. yo hi 
patthane anagato ‘sati bhabha asati ca abhava’ suttantapariyayena upanissayo, 
so upanissaya-koti ’ti yuccati. paccaya-mahapadeso kir’ eso yadidarii 
upanissayo ’ti. — Ibid., p. 635. 

8 Vide supra p. 209, fii. 2. 
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and tins may be taken to constitute a self-sufficient round for those 
whose psychical make-up is dominated by speculative confusions 
{ ditthicaritas ). For those who are dominated by attractions towards 
worldly things ( [tanhacaritas ), the starting point is obviously tank a 
(craving) which is followed by upadana, bhava, jati and jara-marana 
and this also constitutes a self-sufficient round. As regards the philo- 
sophical value of distinguishing the selfsame worldly process into 
these two rounds, it can be said that the purpose of the postulation 
of the first round is to dispel, by showing the unbroken continuity 
of causes and conditions, the belief in annihilationism (uccheda-ditthi) ; 
and that of the second round is to dispel, by means of showing the 
inevitability of jara-marana (decay-death), the belief in eternalisim 
( sasscita-ditthi ). 

12 (c). The causal chain can also be viewed as explaining the present 
by the past and the future by the present. Thus avijja and sankhara 
refer to the past, the eight links beginning with vinndna and ending 
in bhava refer to the present and the remaining two links, viz. jati and 
jara-marana, refer to the future. The past avijja and saiikhdra lead to 
vinndna (rebirth-consciousness) which together with the next seven 
links up to bhava constitute the present life. Of the last mentioned 
eight links, the last three, viz. tanka, upadana and bhava condition jati 
and its concomitant jara-marana (decay-death) in future. 

12 (d). We can also discern three fundamental joints ( sandhis ) in the 
chain. The first joint obtains between sankhara and vinndna which 
are related as cause and effect (hetu-phald) ; the second is between 
vedana which is an effect ( phala ) and tanha which is a cause (hetu) of the 
furtherance of the worldly life ; and the third joint obtains between bhava 
and jati (rebirth) which are related as cause and effect ( hetuphala ). 

12 (<?). These three joints divide the twelve links into four groups, 
viz. ( i ) avijja and sankhara; (ii) vinndna, ndma-rupa, sal-dyatana, phassa 
and vedana; (iii) tanha, upadana and bhava ; and (iv) jati and 
jara-marana. 

12 (J). Of these four groups, the second contains five factors and 
each of the other three also can be shown to contain an equal number 
of factors. Thus if tanha, upadana and bhava, which follow from 
avijja, are included in the first group, the total number of its factors 
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will be five viz. avijja, sankhara, tanha, upadana and bhava. These 
five factors of the past life constitute the conditions which have led 
to the present life. The five factors of the second group constitute 
the present life ushered into existence by the five factors of the first 
group. Of the factors of die third group, tanha and upadana include 
avijja, and bhava includes sankharas, thus giving die five factors, viz. 
avijja, sankhara, tanha, upadana and bhava. These five, which belong 
to the present life, are responsible for the next birth represented by the 
fourth group consisting of jati and jara-marana which can be inter- 
preted as identical with the five factors of the second group. 1 

The twenty factors of the above paragraph constitute what are 
known as the twenty spokes of the wheel of worldly life. 

12 (g). Of the twelve terms, sankhara and bhava constitute the 
kamma-vatta (round of kamma ); avijja, tanha and upadana constitute 
the kilesavatta; and viiindna, ndma-rupa, sal-dyatana, phassa and vedana 
constitute the vipaka-vatta; jati and jard-marana are included in the 
preceding five factors and as such they should fall under the vipaka- 
vatta. The wheel of worldly life has thus three vattas. The continuity 
or the cessation of the wheel however depends upon the presence or the 
absence of the kilcsa-vatta. 

13. A RESUME 

13 (/). In section one, four essential characteristics of causality — viz. 
regularity of sequence, absence of irregularity, absence of promiscuity, 
and determinacy— have been stated, and it has been shown that the 
causal relation is necessary and determinate and plurality of causes 
is impossible. 

13 («). In section two, the causal relation is shown to presuppose 
four aspects, viz. continuity, plurality (difference), absence of activity 
and ‘determination’. Non-recognition or wrong appraisal of these 
aspects is found to lead to a number of false doctrines. Thus the non- 
recognition of the causal continuity leads one to the fallacy of annihila- 
tionism and its wrong interpretation as identity to the belief in a 
unitary soul-substance and the doctrine of etemalism. Similarly, 


1 Vide Vrn, XVII. 297. 
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the non-recognition of the numerical difference between cause and 
effect is responsible for the view of an unchanging soul-substance. 
A wrong assessment of this difference as absolute divergence gives 
rise to a materialistic view of life. The non-recognition of the aspect 
of non-activity leads to the postulation of an active agent as an inter- 
mediary between cause and effect. A wrong appraisal of non-activity 
as absence of causal efficiency, on the other hand, is responsible for 
the formulation of the doctrine of inactionism or the absence of moral 
responsibility. The non-recognition of the aspect of ‘determination' 
of the effect by the cause (that is, the fact that there is necessary connex- 
ion between the cause and the effect) entails the repudiation of causality. 
The wrongful appraisal of ‘determination’ as mechanical succession 
(without any causal nexus) of two events leads to the conclusion of 
determinism (niyati-vada). 

13 (m). In section three, a number of views which go against the 
fundamental conditions of causality are discussed. Change is a funda- 
mental characteristic of causality and hence the static view of reality 
is inconsistent with the belief in causation and is a form of the doctrine 
of uncaused existence ( ahetu-vada ). The causal relation is determinate 
and intrinsic and hence plurality of causes and the postulation of the 
deus ex machine are untenable. A cause must produce its effect and 
hence so long as ignorance and the consequential moral volitions 
are present, the consciousness-continuum and the worldly career 
must continue. This rejects the materialistic view of life, which 
accepts an abrupt end of the individual, synchronizing with the 
physical death. The unbroken continuity of the causal chain avoids 
the postulation of an abiding agent, over and above the mind-conti- 
nuum, for the satisfaction of moral responsibility. The idea of oneness 
is to be replaced by a causally determinate continuum. 

13 (iv). In section four, die fact that the Cause is an assemblage 
of conditions and the Effect a combination of a number of effects 
is stated, and. the usual statements of two individual facts as causally 
related are explained as necessitated by the considerations of the 
following three characteristics of a particular factor among the assem- 
blage of conditions and combination of effects: preponderance, 
explicit manifestation and imcommonness. 
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13 (v). I11 section five, it is shown that the effect may be unlike the 
cause and opposed to the latter in respect of time, nature and function. 
The causal relation is not determinable a priori, but is to be studied 
empirically. 

13 (pi). In section six, the question of rebirth is taken up. Buddhism 
does not admit an abiding self which undergoes rebirth in order to 
satisfy the past kamrnas. But it admits that there is a causal continuity 
of the psychical complex which does the function of a personality. 
Each succeeding moment is determined by the preceding moment 
in the causal continuum, and rebirth-moment is one such moment 
succeeding the death-moment (death being concerned with the physi- 
cal organism alone). Thus the explanation of rebirth is the same as 
that offered for the continuity of personality in one life. 

13 (vii). In section seven, the problem of past action determining 
the present is discussed. The past does not continue and yet is the 
condition of the present. Buddhaghosa is in favour of Mnemie 
Causation which admits that a man who experienced an event in the 
past remembers it at some future date by dint of the past experience 
though it has long ceased to exist and is not represented by a trace. 

13 (viii). In section eight, the nature of a causal condition is defined 
and its types are described and illustrated. The types are conceived 
mainly in order to explain the psychical continuum as a moral and 
knowing subject. Thus the (1) hetu-paccaya (root-condition) is the 
moral root of the worldly career, and the (2) arammana is the episte- 
mological condition of knowledge. The (3) adhipati is a causal condi- 
tion that dominates over the rest of the co-existent factors. The (4) 
anantara- and the (5) samanantara- aspect of the consciousness-moment 
are responsible for the unbroken continuity of the subject, and the 
co-origination of the psychical and the material factors, severally and 
jointly, is explained by the causal condition of (6) sahajata which 
affiliates the (7) annamanna as a particular Species which is concerned 
only with those sahajata factors which are primary and basic. The (8) 
nissaya-paccaya (supporting condition) includes the last two and can 
also function as a purejata. The causal condition which is very compre- 
hensive in scope is the (9) upanissaya winch includes all such factors 
which are possessed of an intrinsic power to give rise to the effect. 
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The (10) purejata is necessarily a material factor while the (11) p ne- 
ck nj at a is necessrily a psychical one and presupposes a kind of mecha- 
nical teleology. (12) Asevana means repetition and is restricted o 
the psychical sphere. The (13) kamma is a volition which gives rise 
to its effect either simultaneously with or subsequently to itself. The 
(14) vipdka-paccaya is a technical term which refers to the causal 
character of the vipakakkhandhas. The causal aspects of (15) ahara 
and (16) indriya are explicit by their very names. The (17) jhana 
refers to the seven constituents of meditation, and similarly the (18) 
may y a refers to the maggangas. The (19) sampayutta is necessarily a 
psychical factor. The (20) vippayuttatd is a relation obtaining between 
terms which are mutually opposed in nature — the one being psychical 
and the other physical. The (21 ) atthi includes the sampayutta and 
vippayutta and can furthermore be a physical factor giving rise to 
another physical factor. The (22) vigata and the (23) natthi are essen- 
tially the same as the anantara. The (24) avigata is identical with the 
atthi. 

It should here be noticed that the causal relation between two 
successive moments of a matter-continuum has not found place in 
the above paccaya-scheme. The Sarvastivadins however have recog- 
nized the necessity of such relation and included it in their scheme of 
hetu and pratyayas. 

13 (ix ) . In section nine, the twelve-termed causal chain in its 
different forms is quoted as an illustration of paticcasamuppada. The 
mutual relation of ignorance, effluences and craving is also clearly 
stated, and it is shown that Buddhism does not believe in any ‘uncaused 
cause’. 

13 (x). hi section ten, the twelve terms of the causal chain are 
explained in detail. (1) Avijja is wrong assessment of the values of 
things, which is responsible for (2) sankharas or volitions leading to 
(3) vinnana or rebirth-consciousness which functions either as the 
cognizing subject or the subterranean stream of consciousness. The 
vinnana qua the source of its next term, viz. nama-rupa, however is 
to be taken in a wider sense including volitional consciousness. The 
necessity of this extension of meaning lias been explained. The ascrip- 
tion of two different meanings to the same term in two successive pro- 
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positions of tlie same causal chain, appears to be strange, and perhaps 
was not originally intended. The meanings of the terms of the causal 
chain must have been uniform in die original scheme, and the purpose 
of the formulation of the chain was apparently the explanation of 
the worldly life. And die life meant to be explained by the causal 
chain must have been of the plane where both mind and body are 
jointly present, and this hypothesis is made plausible by the next term 
(4) nama-rupa which prima facie means a combination of mind and 
body — and does not stand severally for nama, rupa and ndma-cimi- 
rilpa, as suggested by the later exponents of the chain. Buddhaghosa’s 
interpretation of the term (5) sal-ay atana, which prima facie stands for 
‘six sense-organs’, given rise to by the nama-rupa, also points to the 
same fact. The sense-organ is a condition of (< 5 ) phassa which means 
sense-impression and this sense-impression creates (7) vedana or feeling. 
Feeling is the cause of (8) tank a or craving which in its turn gives 
rise to (9) up ad ana or clinging to sensual pleasures, false views, false 
rituals and false notions about the self. The upadana leads to various 
forms of life known as (10) bhava. The term bhava has yet another 
meaning of moral and immoral volitions’ which are responsible for 
(n) jati or birth. Birth again is followed by (12) jara-marana, that is, 
decay and death. 

13 (xi). hi section eleven, die precise specification of the causal 
relation between the two terms of each of the eleven propositions 
of the causal chain is taken up with reference to the scheme of causal 
relations expounded in section eight. This specification however is 
the work of later times, 1 and sometimes appears to be far-fetched and 
irrelevant. But it is a valuable instrument of exact thinking and 
clarifies our mind of all dimness about the connotations of the terms 
of the causal chain. 

13 (xii). In section twelve, the terms of the causal chain are shown 
to explain the cycle of worldly existence. Suffering was conditioned 
by avijja which again was conditioned by the asavas. The asavas in 
their turn have also avijja as their source, and in this way the cycle 
of worldly life is found to have no historical beginning. The causal 
chain exhibits two starting points, viz. avijja and tanhd.lt has also 
1 Cj. As, VIII. 3. 
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been viewed as explaining the present by die past and the future by 
the present. Three fundamental joints have also been discovered in 
the chain, which divide it into four parts which are shown to consist 
of five factors each. The twelve terms have also been shown to consti- 
tute the rounds (vattas) of kamma, kilesa and vipaha, the round of 
kilesa being regarded as the mainspring of the cycle of existence. 
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MAHAVASTU AND LALITAVISTARA 


The Mahavastu is an. important Buddhist Sanskrit work which 
throws a good deal of light on the different branches of the early 
Buddhist literature. According to the colophons of the text it claims 
to be the Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottaravadins, a branch of the Maha- 
sdnghika School. It has in its bewildering contents many important 
passages that are already known to us from the Pali Pitaka books, 
especially from the introductory portion of the Khandhakas of the 
Pali Vinaya Pitaka and some of the legendary portions of the Khu~ 
ddaka-nikaya of the Pali Sutta Pitaka. Misunderstanding arose from 
an introductory statement in the Mahavastu, “which, is based on 
the redaction of the Vinaya Pitaka made by the noble Mahasdnghi - 
kas, the Lokottaravadins of the Middle Country .” 1 According to 
Dr. E. J. Thomas , 2 it is the “Great Story (Mahavastu) of the career 
of Gautama Buddha, as conceived by an adherent of the Lokottara- 
vada School In order to tell this, he (the author) goes through the . 
Vinaya and incorporates all the legends he can find. To what extent 
they were in bis Vinaya we cannot say, but some of the poems, 
eulogies and ballads came from other parts of the Canon”. 

It would be clear from a minute observation of the contents of 
the Mahavastu that it is a work which is derived neither from any 
Manuscript nor from any established tradition, but from sources 
such as were prevalent among the common mass at the time when 
the book was composed, because of the fact that the same gatha 
(verse) or episode would be found to occur in different places and 
in different circumstances with a slight variation; repetition may 
be noticed in two, three or even more places. There is no unifying 
theme and object in view to illustrate the story. On the other hand, 
the introductory portion of the Mahdvagga begins and proceeds 
with the stories which have the definite object of stating the cause 

1 Mvt. Vol. I. p. a. “ Aryya Mahasanghikanam Lokottaravadinarii madhya- 
desikanan. pathena Vinayapitaksya Maha-(not Maha) vastuye adi. 

8 History of Buddhist Thought , Appendix I, p. 280. 
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of prescribing the Vinaya rules. But in the Mahavastu visible tenden- 
cies of relating stories are prominent. Its stories end with the remark: 
“ — Jatakcifii samdptam” (herein ends — Jdtaka ). 

To illustrate the stories the Mahavastu does not confine itself only 
to the biographical or legendary portion of the Mahavagga , but it 
includes many other parts of the Pali Tripitaka, viz., the Dhamma- 
pada, Suttanipdta, Khuddakapatha and Vimanavatthu , etc. 

The title of the Mahavastu has been adopted, it seems to us, inten- 
tionally, to establish a connection with the Pali Mahavagga, the first 
of the five books of the Theravada Vinaya. But the Mahavastu has 
almost nothing of the Vinaya rules of the Buddhist Order nor the 
history of their formation, as the title “Vinaya” suggests. The con- 
tradiction between the title and the contents of the book raises a 
serious suspicion. In the three volumes of the Mahavastu, each con- 
taining 350-450 pages, we seldom find any Vinaya rules except a 
mention or pronouncing of the four kinds of Upasampada (ordina- 
tion) 1 and a few others, in the style of the Mahavagga or the other 
books of the Vinaya Pi taka. There are three kinds of procedure for 
the formation of the Vinaya rules, viz., Uddesa , 2 Niddesa? and Pati- 
niddesa . 4 Of the four kinds of Upasampada, only the last one 6 has 
been defined, and it is contrary to the legal procedure of the Buddhist 
Order. 

In the Khandhakas 6 as well as in the Samantapasadika 7 and Kan- 
khdvitarani s the commentaries of the Vinaya Pitaka and the Pdti- 
mokkha respectively, eight kinds of ordination 9 are mentioned. Of 

1 Mvt. I. p. 2. “Caturvidha upasampada: svamupasampada ehi bhiksukaya 
upasampada, dasavargena ganena upasampada, pancavargena ganena 
upasariipada ca”. 

2 Pointing out or pronouncing a rule. 

3 Giving a short description or classification of the siksapada. 

4 Coming back to the subject or siksapada concerned to define it in detail. 

6 Mvt. I. pp. 2-3. “Tatra svamupasampada nama Upasarnpanna Bhagavanto 
‘bhyase bodhiya mule”. 

8 Mvg. I. 6. 32. 34. 37. etc.; sarana-gamana — 12; 76; IX. 4.1; Clvg. X. 2.2; 
22.1. 

7 Singhalese edition, p. 124. 

8 Singhalese edition, p. 20. 

9 “ehi bhikkhu Upasampada, saranagamana upasampada, ovada patiggahana 
— , panha vyakarana, atta-garudhammapatiggahana — , duteua — , atta- 
vaeika, hatticatuttha kamma upasampada”. 
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these eight ordinations, we can identify only two in the Mahavastu 
viz., the first and the last. The Upasampada of the Buddha, as re- 
ferred to in the Mahavastu, is, according to different Buddhist Schools 
not to be called Upasampada. He is pure by supreme purification 
( visuddho paramaya visuddhiya). The “come monk ( ehi bhikkhu )” 
system was followed by the Buddha alone, and the sarana-gamana. 
(talcing refuge in the three saranas) system of ordination was intro- 
duced 1 when the bhiksus began to draw from different directions 
people eager for ordination, which system was ultimately abandoned. 
The “ N atti-catuttha” (No. 8) mode of ordination is the only system 
still prevalent among the Theravadins. As a matter of fact, ordination 
by “dahvarga” and “ pancavarga ” 2 of the Mahavastu is nothing 
but the Natti-catuttha system of upasampada of the Mahavagga. 

We note another Vinaya rule in the Mahavastu, viz., receiving a 
“meal in a body 3 ( ganabhojana )” was rejected by the Tathagata for 
two reasons: (a) for safety, protection and comfort (-living) of the 
virtuous bhiksus, and (h) to decrease the number of wicked bhiksus, 
and so that the evil party should not group together by means of 
tempting with delicious food to disturb the peace of the Brotherhood. 4 
But in the Pali Vinaya, “ganabhojana” still exists conditionally, i.e., 
on the right occasions. 5 

Though not in a systematic way, there is another Vinaya rule on 
the Mahavastu. The procedure of initiation of the novice ( samaner - 
anath pabbajja) of the Mahavagga can be traced in the Mahavastu. 

There is not much difference between tire Mahavagga and the 
Mahavastu regarding the fundamental principle of the rules, and 

1 Mvg. 1 . 12. 

2 I. 28. 3. 

8 Ibid. I. 28. 3-6; 76. 

“gana bhojaiui” means four or more bhiksus when they go together to die 

, same house for receiving a meal. Cf. Vinaya, Vol. IV. pp. 71-75. 

4 Mvt. III. p. 48. 10-14. “Dve ayasmanananda arthavasam sampasyadmanena*- 
rhata tathagatena samyaksarirbuddhena sravakanam ganabhojanam ca 
pratiksiptam trikabhojanaiii ca anujnatam: katame dve? yavadeva kulanam 
(should be “ku&lanam” in contradistinction to “papanarii”) ca raksaya 
guptlye, pha§uviharaye, papanam ca paksaparicchedaye, ma papa amisena 
ganam bandhitva sariighe kalaha, bhandana vigraha vivadam adhikaranarh 
kaukrtyaxii utpadensu. 

s Vin. Vol. IV. p. 74. 8. 
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the procedure of conferring pravrajya (initiation) on a man. In both 
cases he was required to shave off his hair and moustache, 1 put on 
yellow robes covering only one shoulder, sit with bended knees, 
salute the ordaining monks and then utter the three saranas (refuges) 
with folded hands. Here the Mahavagga shows a uniform and 
systematic way of introducing rules, while in the Mahavastu it is 
scattered and anomalous. Regarding the introduction of this par- 
ticular rule of initiation ( Pravrajya ) the tendency of the author of 
the Mahavastu to give a shape to the Vinaya is visible. But he fails 
to fulfil the systematic arrangement. The procedure for the Pravrajya 
by trisarana (three refuges) is the same in both at the beginning, but 
at the second stage (lit. dutiyampi — for the second time) it differs, and 
at the third stage (lit. tatiyampi — for the third time) there is no simi- 
larity at all. 2 In the Mahavastu the tendency of the author is to 
make the initiation more durable (than the Mahavagga does) with 
the binding of words. 3 * * * * 8 In tne Mahavagga, simple utterances of the 
three refuges in the first place and repeating the same for the second 
and the third time is recorded. At the first stage the Mahavastu coin- 
cides with the Mahavagga, but the second time the wording differs 
from that of the former, and as there is no repetition of the former 
word occurring in the second, the particle “pi” (also) becomes useless 
here. In the third utterance, instead of “sarana” come five precepts. 

Here, too, the author defies the usual system of wording of the 
judicial procedure, keeping no similarity among the three sentences 
or rather stages. 

Out of the ten precepts \dasa tiksapadani) to be observed by a novice. 


1 Mvt. III. p. 2 ( 58 . 18. “sthaviro (-sariputra) dani Rahulasya kesanyotaretva 

pravrajetva ” of. Mvg. I. 12.3” . . . pathamam kesamassum ohara- 

petva. . . ” 

2 Ibid. II. p. 268. 8fF. “bhanami aham Rahulo Buddham saranaiii gacchami, 

dharmam iforanam gacchami, saiigharii saranaiii gacchami. Dvitiyarii *pi 

aham Rahulo Buddhb me sarano ananya sarano, dharmo me serano, sangho 

me sarano. (presumably trtlyampi) aliam Rahulo yavajjivaiii pranatipa- 

tat prativiramisyam; — adattadanat; — kamehi mithyacarat; mrsavadat; — 

suramairayamadya pramadasthanat prativiramisyam. Cf. Mvg. I. 12. 4. 

8 In addition to three “iaranas” and five siksapadas ” the following lines 
occur: (Mvt. IH. p. 268.14) ‘‘aham Rahulo Buddham bhagavantain pra- 
vxajitamanupravrajami; dvitiyakath’pi. . . . , trtJyam’pi . . . ” 
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only two 1 (the first and the last i.e. tenth) have been referred to here 
with the concluding sentence: “These are the ten siksapadas ”. 2 But 
a full quotation of the ten precepts has been given in the story of the 
Ghatikara and Jyotipala. 3 Though ten precepts were meant for the 
Pravrajya, still, on the initiation of Rahula (by Sariputra) as well 
as of the young Brahmin Jyotipala (by Kasyapa Buddha), only 
five precepts were necessarily mentioned. The difference between 
the Mahavagga and the Mahavastu is that while the Mahavagga 
prescribes ten precepts for the novices, the Mahavastu mentions 
“panca siksapadani” for the Pravrajya. But it refers to “dasa 
siksapadani ” 4 in connection with the episode of Ghatikara, the 
potter, i.e. a lay disciple of the Buddha. Here the anomaly is 
distinct and against the Buddhist ecclesiastical rule. More especially 
is the difference apparent when we give minute attention to 
the third rule. 5 The rule, preventing adultery, is meant for the 
Upasakas (lay devotees), while the rule against immorality 
( ahrahmacariya , i.e., any kind of sexual pleasure) is meant for a novice 
or monk. The ordained monks are totally forbidden any kind of 
sexual pleasure, while a lay devotee is restricted to one wife, or to 
any who are legally allowed. 

Except for some of the Vinaya rules mentioned above, and a few 
irregular and minor rules found here and there in the stories through- 
out the book, the Mahavastu does not contain any principal Vinaya 

1 Mvt. III. p. 268.16. aham Rahulo yavajjivam pranatipataprativirato vaira- 
manaih framanerasya siksapadam — yavajjatarupa-rajataprati grahana fiksa- 
padam dharayami. 

2 Ibid, ime hi dasa siksapadani. 

3 Mvt. I. pp. 317-327. 

Mvg. I. 56. 1. 

4 Mvt. I. p. 326. 13-19. Ghatikaro, maharaja, kumbhakaro yavajjivam 
pranatipatato prativirato yavajjivamadattadaiiato prativirato abrahmacar- 
yato. mrsavadatpratihato . . . , nrtyagltavadita. . . , gandhamalyavarnaka- 
dharanat prativirato, yavajjivam vikarabhojanat prativirato, yavajjivarhjatar- 
uparajatapratigrahana tprativirato. Na khalu maharaja Ghatlkaro kumbha- 
karo samam prthivim khanati iti. In the pali source, the rule prohibiting 
the digging of earth is meant neither for a layman nor for a iramanera, but 
only for a bhikkhu. cf. Vin. Vol. IV. p. 33. (yo pana bhikkhu pathavim 
khaneyya va khanapeyya va pacittiyam) 

5 Mvt. III. p. 268; I. p. 231. Kamehi mithyacarat prativiramisyam; and 
Mvt. I. p. 326. Abrahmacaryato prativirato. Cf. Mvg. I. 56. 1. abrahma- 
cariya veramanl. 
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rule by which the book might be included in the Vinaya Pitaka, 
though it is referred to at the beginning as “the Vinaya Pitaka of the 
Lokottaravcida School ”, which is the most important statement about 
the book itself. Though there are not many of the Vinaya rules 
which can be identified with the Mahavastu, still the biographical 
portion of the Mahavagga which illustrates the origin of the Vinaya 
rules of the Buddhist Order can be traced to almost similar passages 
in the Mahavagga. From tins point of view it is more justifiable to 
call it the beginning of the Vinaya Pitaka than the Vinaya Pitaka 
itself. 

The biographical portion of the Mahakhandhaka or “the Great 
Division of the Pali Mahavagga” — from the Enlightenment of the 
Buddha to the Ordination of the two chief disciples, Sariputra and 
Mahamaudgalyayana, is divided into four “ bhanavaras . These 
hhanavaras may be conveniently called ‘chapters’, because of the 
fact that this portion deals with the four main episodes at the very 
beginning of the Buddha’s career, as well as with the coming into 
being of the Buddhist Order. During this time the Buddha was very 
busy in three different places: Uruvela, Banaras and Raj agriha, 
continuously performing his various duties. 

This period was a fairly long one, extending over about ten months. 
For the Buddha attained the Sambodhi on the full-moon day of the 
month of Vaisakha (roughly April) and after two months he delivered 
the First Sermon on the full-moon day of Asadha at Rsipatana , 
where he stayed for three months of the first ‘retreat’ until the full- 
moon day of Alvina (September-October). Mention has been made 1 
in the J at aka Commentary that the Master passed the next three months 
at Uruvela with the Kasyapas, during and immediately after their 
conversion. Then he proceeded to Rajagriha along with the thou- 
sand 2 converted Jaiilas, to pay a visit to King Bimbisara, where he 
met the two chief disciples. Here he lived for two months 3 after 
converting and ordaining the two disciples and their 250 followers. 

1 E. J. Thomas. Life of Buddha, pp. 92-93. 

* If the story of the Ordination of Upasena and his followers (Mvt. II. pp. 

431-2) is true then the number increases to 1300. 

8 E, J. Thomas — Life of Buddha, p. 97. 
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According to the account of the Mahavagga, up to this time a 
definite number of at least 1312 people were ordained in the Buddhist 
Brotherhood, from Uruvela, Banaras and Rajagriha. This number 
included the most influential and renowned people of the country 
concerned. The number of conversions and ordinations increased 
all the more with the recognition and appreciation by Bimbisara, 
the King of Magadha, who heard the Buddha’s preaching with the 
multitude of his subjects. 

After the conversion of a vast number of ascetics of repute and 
sons of wealthy families of Uruvela (Gaya), Banaras and Raja- 
griha, the youg menfolk of those countries began to be attracted by 
the new doctrine. A class of young men felt the desire to take ordina- 
tion. But this doctrine of renunciation preached by die Buddha 
could not pacify the people of Rajagriha, who offered hostile criti- 
cism 1 if not opposition. They regarded the Buddha not as a Saviour 
but as one who came there to create dissension by depriving wives 
of their husbands and well-known families of their sons, and this was 
more clearly felt after the conversion of the two chief disciples. Thus 
a prominent occurrence in the history of the Buddhist Order, the 
inauguration of the first Buddhist Vihara at Rajagriha, donated by 
King Bimbisara, was not loudly acclaimed but received coldly by 
the common people. 

The Mahavagga observed that the beginning of the disciplinary 
rules in the Sangha took place under the most unbecoming circum- 
stances. The members of the Brotherhood failed even to observe 
the elementary principles of a life of renunciation. They went before 
the people asking them for alms in vessels which were not properly 
washed and did many things which were improper for bhiksus. This 
is the reason why the rules of discipline had to be laid down for their 
guidance. 

The ‘ siksapadas ’ codified in the Pratimoksa (i.e. the Suttavibhanga ) 
might be looked upon as the sila side of the Vinaya in contradistinc- 
tion to the Acara side codified in the Mahavagga and Cullavagga 

1 Mvg. I. 24. 5. agato kho mahasamano, magadlianam giribbajam, 
sabbe sanjeyyake netva, kamsu dani nayissati. 

Cf. Mvt. III. p. 90. 
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(i.e. Khandhakas). The rules of the Mahavagga arose according to 
the exigencies of circumstances which the Brotherhood had to face 
from time to time. 

BODHIKATHA 

The Mahavagga begins with the history of the Master’s career 
after the attainment of his Enlightenment. “At that time Buddha, 
the Blessed One, was dwelling at Uruvela, on the bank of the river 
Nairaiijand at the foot of the Bodlii tree after attaining the perfect 
Enlightenment. And then the Blessed One sat cross-legged for seven 
days, enjoying the bliss of the perfect emancipation. Then the Blessed 
One was meditating on the chain of cause and effect in direct and. 
reverse method, and at the end of the first watch of the night, reali- 
sing thoroughly 1 the chain of cause and effect, he uttered this “ Udana ” 2 
(of the following lines) : 

When the real nature of Things becomes clear to the ardent 
meditating Brahmana, then all his doubts fade away, since he realises 
what is that nature and what its cause ” 3 

According to the Mahavagga the Buddha meditated on the chain, 
of cause and effect in the same way both in direct and reverse methods 
at the end of the second and third watches of the night as well. The 
verse referring to the second watch differs from that referring to 
the first in the fourth line, viz., since he understood the cessation of 
causes 4 and the verse about the third watch varies from that about 
the first in the third and fourth lines 5 6 , viz., “he stands, dispelling 
the hosts of Mara, like the sun that illuminates the sky”. But both 

1 P. Steinthal — Udana, I. p. i, 

2 solemn utterance 

3 Mvg. I. x. 3. i. cf SBE. XIII, p. 78. “Yada have patubhadvanti dhamma, 

atapino jhayato brahinanassa 
ath’assa kankha vapayanti sabba 
yato pajanati sahetudhamma’ ti. 

Cf. Mvt. HI. p. 416. 15-20. 

4 Mvg. I. 5 — yato khayam paccayanash. avedi. 

Cf. Mvt. III. 417.3. — ksayam pratyayanarh avaiti. 

6 Mvg. I. 7. — • vidhupayarii tit$hati Marasenam suriyo’va obhasayamanta- 

likkhaiii. Cf. Mvt. III. 4x7. i< 5 . — vidhar§ita tisthati marasainya surye- 

naiva obhasitamanta rik§arh. 
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the sources of the Udana 1 and the Mahavastu agree in the important 
point of adopting the same method at each of the first and second 
watches of the night . 2 In these two accounts it is. stated that the chain 
of cause and effect was meditated upon thoroughly in direct (anuloma) 
and reverse ( patiloma ) methods during the first and the middle watches 
of the night respectively. The Mahavastu is silent in respect of any 
method during the last watch of the night and simply says that the 
“Buddha uttered the following Udana*. 

All the other existing accounts are agreed on the point of meditation 
of the cause and effect both in direct and reverse metnods at the end 
of the last watch of the night when all obscurity and problems become 
clear to the Buddha as the sun “illuminates the sky” at the moment 
when it (the sun) begins to shine on the Eastern horizon. 

In the first place 3 “ meditation on the chain of cause and effect ” has 
been mentioned in direct and reverse, as well as both in direct and 
reverse methods respectively in detail 4 during the three watches of 
the night. But unlike the Mahavagga and the Udcina, no verse is 
referred to here at the end of any of them: on the contrary, anothet 
set of two verses 5 has been introduced at the end of the last 
watch of the night: “The effect of virtue is pleasant. The desire of 
a virtuous person is fulfilled. He quickly attains perfect bliss leading 
ultimately to Nirvana” . 

“The deities of the Mara heaven cannot stand in the way of (i.e. to 
obstruct) the person who is endowed with virtue”. 

Thereupon, a few lines follow to describe the result of performing 
good actions. 

1 P. Steinthal — I. i & 2. cf. Mvt. III. pp. 416-7. 

2 For the two verses cf. Mvt. 186. 

8 Mvt. II. pp. 283. 13 — 285.21. 

4 Mvt. II. p. 285.7.#'. . . . yadidam imasya sato idam bhavati; imasya asato 
idarii na bhavati. imasy otpadadidamutpadyate ; imasya nirodhadidam 
niruclhyate iti pi — avidyapratyayah samskarah, etc., etc., Cf. Ud. I. 3. 
(p. 2. 28 ff.) — imasmirii sati. , . . idam nirujjhati, (the above lines cannot 
be identified in Mvg.). 

5 Ibid. p. 286 (i) suklio punyasya vipako, 

abhiprayacea rddhyati, 
ksipraiii sa paramarii santim 
nirvutim ca’dhigacchati. 

(ii) purato ye upasarga — devata marakayika 

antarayam na saknonti — krtapunyasya kartu vai . 
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In the second, place , 1 though, the Mahavastu mentions the “ chain 
of cause and effect ” at the end. of each of the first two verses, thus: 

“ay am anulomo pratttya samutpadah ” 2 and “ay aril pratilomah prati- 
tyasamutpadah ” 3 , in fact the PratUyasamutp adah is not quoted here. 
Regarding the third verse no mention is made as to whether it is in 
direct or in reverse method, except the following introductory line: 
“atha khalu bhagavantaye velaye imam udanamudanaye” . 4 Immediately 
after the third verse continues the following sentence: “atha khalu 
bhagavan prathamasambodhiprapto taye velaye idamudcinamud anaye ’ . 5 
Then continue two verses “ sukho vipako puny an am ' etc. These verses 
are followed by three other verses describing the consequences of 
the life of a virtuous man . 6 

It is difficult to believe that these latter five verses, on the whole, 
are original ones, and uttered by the Buddha as the first ‘Udana\ 
because of die fact that these are not traceable in the Pali Tripitaka, 
the most reliable source of information regarding the beginning of 
the Master’s career. 

In conclusion, it is our opinion that the presentation of the chain 
of cause and effect in its evolution, viz., first in the direct method, 
then in the reverse method, and lastly both in direct and reverse 
methods as represented by the Mahavastu ( Udana as well) is more 
reasonable provided that the two accounts 7 of the same are read 
together. 

AJAPALA-KATHA 

Then comes the Ajapala Katha. The story 8 tells us that during the 
next (second or fifth) week 9 after the attainment of his Buddhahood, 

1 Mvt. II. pp. 416-418. 

2 Mvt. II. 416. This is the chain of cause and effect in direct method. 

8 Ibid. 4x7. This is the chain of cause and effect in reverse method. 

1 Ibid, this at that time the Blessed One uttered this “Udana”, 

5 Ibid. So for the first time after attainment of Buddhahood, the Blessed 
One uttered this “Udana”. 

8 Mvt. II. pp. 4x7.18 — 418.3. 

7 Mvt. II. pp. 284-86; and 416-18. 

8 Mvg. I. 2. and Ud. I. 4. (p. 3). 

9 Different accounts, such as the Jataka, Lalitavistara and Mahavastu extend 
the period to seven weeks, increasing the Buddha’s stay at the Bodhi tree 
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the Buddha was dwelling under the banyan tree of Ajapdla (goat-herd) 
enjoying the bliss of perfect emancipation, when he met a Brahmana 
“of haughty temperament” (huhumka j atiko — Mvg. and Mvt.). He 
enquired of the Buddha “how one becomes a Brahmana and what 
his qualifications are, etc. ’ 

In the Mahavastu 1 we identify only the verse similar to that of the 
Mahavagga without its introductory lines in prose. 

The Buddha replies to the Brahmana with the following verse: 

The true Brahmana is one who is free from all evils ; does not hate 
others and conquers his own self; and moreover, who knows all the 
Vedas, leads a pure life, (of a Brahmacarin ) and delivers discourses of 
the Doctrine of Brahmana according to the Law, and also who has 
no attachment to anything of the world. 

In the Mahavastu the third line is not identical with that of the 
Mahavagga, and reads as follows: “who bears the last body destroy- 
ing ail human passions ”. 2 

According to the Mahavastu, the name of the Brahmana is Nadi , 
who makes the dissenting sounds of “humhum”. The place of meeting 
is Vasala where the Buddha was accompanied by a large number 
of disciples on his way to Banaras. The place in question was situated 
between Gaya and Banaras, and not the banyan tree of the Ajapala, 
as referred to in the Mahavagga, because of the fact that the Buddha 
had already started for Banaras , 3 and Vasala was the third halting- 
place towards that destination. In the Mahavastu Nadi, the Brahmana, 
does not put any question but expresses his scepticism with a peculiar 
sound. So the Buddha’s solemn utterance (Udana), here, is automatic 
because here he foresees in his mind a picture of future struggles 
with die existing Brahmanical faith. Unlike the Mahavagga and other 
Pali accounts, the Mahavastu informs us that the Buddha spent the 

itself to four weeks, the second week being at “ animisa ”, i.e. gazing at the 
Bodhi tree Without blinking, and at the third week being at “Cankama”, 
i.e. Walking continuously to and from the Bo-tree, the fourth week being 
at Ratanaghara (Jewelled House) thinking of the Abhidharma Pitaka. But 
the Mvt. (III. p. 300) informs us that it (ratanaghara) was the abode of Kala- 
nagareija, the snake king, vide: Thomas — The Life of Buddha, p. 85. 

1 Vol. III. p. 325- Cf. Mvg. I. 2.3. 

2 kslnalravo antima-dehadhari. 

3 Mvt. III. pp. 324- 9- — 325*9- 
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sixth (or the third of the four) week under the Ajapala tree, and does 
not include the story of the sceptic Brahmana. 

MUCALINDA KATHA 

At the end of the week the Blessed One went from the Ajapala 
banyan tree 1 to the foot of the Mucalinda, the abode of the serpent 
king who bore the same name as the tree, Mucalinda (Mvt. and Lab 
Mucilimda). The Master spent here one week protected by the 
serpent king from the great cold and wind . 2 At the end of the week 
the Blessed One uttered two Udiinas 3 expressing his utter satisfaction 
on the sublimity of solitude. 

The story current in different sources 4 does not have many varia- 
tions. The main difference between the Mahavagga and the Mahavastu 
is that they do not agree on the question of time: the Mahavastu 
states that the Buddha spent the fifth (or second) week at the palace 
of the serpent king, whereas the Mahavagga states that it was the sixth 
(or third) week. On this point the Tibetan Vinaya 5 * agrees with 
the Mahavagga. Further, the Tibetan sources say that from the Mu- 
calinda the Buddha returned again to Bodhimanda where he meditated 
upon the “Pa ticca samuppdda ’ and from there started for Banaras to 
preach the doctrine, having been persuaded to do so by Maliabrahma. 
This it is evident that these sources do not include either of the four 
or the seven week theories. 

The Mahavastu does not contain certain verses that were uttered 
by the Buddha at the end of the week as the Mahavagga and Lalita- 
vistara s do. But another set of two verses 7 may be compared which 
have been quoted just after the three well-known “udanas” uttered 
under the Bodhi tree. 

1 The Mvt. says that the Buddha went to the Mucalinda from the abode of 
the serpent king Kala (naga). 

2 Mvt. III. pp. 300-301. Cf. Mvg. I. 3.4; Ud. II. 1. (p. 1). 

3 Mvg. I. 3.4; Ud. p. 10. Cf. LaL (Cal. 1877 ed.) pp. 492-3. 

4 Lai. p. 491; J.I. p. 80; S.I. 134. 

5 Rochkili — Life of the Buddha — p. 35. 

9 Mvg. I. 34; Lai. pp. 492-3. 

7 Mvt. II. pp. 286; 417. 
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RAJAYATANAKATHA 

At the end of the week the Buddha went from Mucalinda to 
Rajayatana 1 and spent there the last seven days of the seven (or four) 
weeks. During this period (49* or 28 days) after his Enlightenment 
the Buddha was without food or drink. Here in this place he met 
the two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, who were returning from 
Ukkala (Sanskrit: Utkala) 2 after having been informed of the Buddha’s 
presence by a deity related to them in a previous birth. Following the 
advice of the deity they offered the Buddha rice and honey cakes ill 
stone bowl offered by the four Great Kings, who are the four guardian 
gods of the four quarters. 

The Mahavastu gives more or less the same account as that of the 
Mahavagga. The notable difference is as follows: In the Mahavastu 
it is Ksirika vanasanda in the Bahudevataka Cetiya , or the Forest of 
milk in the temple of the many gods. 3 According to the Vinaya 
Commentary 4 this is a tree of that name situated at the south the 
Bodhi. The old Ceylonese traditional book Pujaivaliya 5 6 as well as 
the Dtpavamsa ® confirms the same name as that of the Mahavastu , 
with a slight variation, viz., Kiripalu or Khirapala. 

Further, the Pujavdliya informs us that the Buddha remained in 
this place until the seventh week (or 49th. day) and here Sakra, the 

1 According to the Lai. (Cal. 1877 ed.) p. 493, it is Tarayaiia. Probably it 
took its final shape through some phonological changes, 

2 Different opinions exist with regard to the identification of Ukkala or 
Utkal and the place of birth of the two merchants. Though phonologically 
Ukkala and Utkala (Orissa) have similarity, yet according to the evidences 
supplied by the Mahavastu, Lalitavistara and the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen- 
tsang (Watters, I, pp. 11 1-113) Ukkala should be identified with a place in 
Gandhara. Hiuen-tdsaug informs us that he noticed in the course of his 
journey from Balkh (-Bhallika?) to Bamiyan remains of the two “Stupas” 
erected on the relics given by the Buddha to the merchants. Vide: Mvt. 
III. pp. 303, 310. 

3 Mvt. III. pp. 103-4. tato ajapalasya nyagrodhamulato sasthasya sap — 
syatyena kslrikavanasande bahudevatake cetiye niraharo prxtisukhenas sapta- 
taliarii vltinamesi. Evam bhagavam saptasaptaharh ekunapamcasaddivasarix 
niraharo. 

4 Samantapasadika, Vol. I. 4. “RajayatanamTi-dakkhina disabhage rajayatana 

rukkham”. 

6 Chap. 12. Rajayatana satiya, p. 197.9. This book was composed by Mayura- 
pada who flourished during the regn of Parakrama Bahu II (a.d. 1367-1301). 

6 II. p. 50. 
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king of the gods offered him a nectarous myrobalam by which he 
regained his lost strength. Thereupon the Buddha went to the lake 
Anotta in the Himalayas to wash his mouth, and cleaned his teeth 
with a brush offered by Sakra. 1 

The Mahavastu differs slightly from the Mahavagga in respect of the 
story of the two merchants. The Mahavastu says that the merchants 
were travelling from south to north along the trade-route with 500 
wagons of merchandise. When these merchants reached that part 
of the forest, the foremost carriage drawn by the two well trained 
bulls named Sujata and Kartika, was stopped by goddesses with their 
supernatural power. 2 When they were frightened by the sudden 
stopping of the caravan they heard the voice of the deities who ap- 
peared in the sky and asked them not to fear as they were not in 
danger. 3 They informed them that the Buddha was without food 
or drink for the last 49 deys after his enlightenment and asked them 
to offer something eatable to him. They guided the merchants to the 
Buddha. 4 They followed the goddesses holding rice and honey-cakes 
in their hands. They approached the Buddha and respectfully begged 
him to accept their offerings. The Buddha saw with his Buddha eyes 
what customs were followed by the previous Buddhas and saw that 
they accepted offerings in alms-bowls. When he had this vision, the 
four Great Protectors of the four quarters appeared in turn, with 
bowls made of different kinds of precious materials, but the Buddha 
accepted only the last ones, i.e., bowls made of stone. All the four 
bowls were transformed into a single one by the pressure of his fingers, 
and therein he accepted the rice and the honey cake. 5 

1 See footnote 6, p. 255 

2 Mvt. III. p. 303.13. atra Trapusa Bhallikan.ath.ca vanijanarh purvajnatisalo- 
hitehi devabhutehi tahim kslrikavanakhande rddhiye nigrhlta na saknonti 
gantum. 

s Ibid, tesante devata — antariksagata ghosamudirayensuh, — “xna bhayatha 
vamja” tti. na bhavati vo upadravam.. 

4 Mvt. III. p. 304.3. te devata te§am vanijakanam purato gacchanti: “ito 
agacchatha”. Cf. Mvg. I. 4. 2-3. 

B Mvt. III. 304.8. saha cittotpadenaiva bhagavatah catvari mahalokapala 
catvari suvarnapatranyadaya .... lohitaka mayani, tanapi bhagavam 

ratnapatraniti krtva na prarigrjoliati bhagavata sarvesaxn caturnam 

lokapalanam catvari (saila) patrani pratigrhnitva angusthena akranta ekapa- 
tro ca adliisthito. 
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BRAHMA-YACANA KATHA 

The Blessed One once again went under the Ajapala banyan tree 
from the Rajayatana. Here the Buddha was deliberating within 
himself whether it would be proper for him to preach the doctrine 
gained after so many myriads of years’, striving, it being so deep and 
so difficult to perceive: tranquil, transcendant and beyond the range 
of reasoning: subtle and to be realised only by the wise. 

Fundamentally, there is not much difference between the Mahavagga 
and the Mahavastu. The Mahavastu repeats the “ Nidana ” a few times, 
i.e. it quotes again and again the name*of the place where this episode 
occurred 1 (Mvt. III. pp. 313. 18; 314*13; 316.12; 317.5). 

Then also these verses, never heard before, naturally occurred 
(lit. “flashed up”) to the Buddha: “With great pain I have acquired 
it. Enough, why should I proclaim it? Tins doctrine will not be 
easy to understand to beings that are lost in lust and hatred”. 

“Given to lust, surrounded by thick darkness, they will not see 
what is repugnant (to their minds), abstruse, profound, difficult to 
perceive, and subtle”. (S.B.E. XIII. p. 8s) 2 * * . Then begins the second 
“Nidana” under the same banyan tree. After this “ Nidana ” the 
Buddha’s mind turned to inaction. He was contemplating to live 
alone in the forest and not to preach the new doctrine. Mahabrahma 
came to know the deliberation of the Buddha. Thereupon Maha- 
brahma came to Sakra the king of the (3,) heavens, and along with 
him he went to such other kings as Suyama, Sunirmita, Vasavarti 
and the ‘four great kings” Mahabrahma, along with these kings and 
their numerous followers, approached the Buddha. Mahabrahma 
asked Sakra to pray the Lord, who ultimately prayed with the follow- 
ing verse: “Arise O victorious One your mission is fulfilled. Wander 

1 Bhagavam. uruvilvayarii vihare nairamjanayastlre ajapalanyagrodhainule 
acirabhisaiiibuddho. 

2 Mvg. I. 5.3. Cf. Mvt. III. p. 3 14.7. ima ca gathayo bhagavato taye veelay 
pratibhayensuh: “pratisrotagaminammargarii gambhiram durdrsarh. (mama) 

na ragaratka draksyanti alamdaui prakasitum. krcchrepa me adhigato 
alam dani prakasituiri anuirotarii hi vuhyanti kame§u grasita narah 5 ’ Gf. 

also : Lai. pp. 5 15-5 19. Iu addition to these two verses with slight variations, 
there are another set of n verses which cannot be identified either with 

the Mvg. or the Mvt. 
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through the world free from all debts. Your mind is pure as the 
Moon of the fifteenth (full-moon) night”. 1 

The Buddha remained silent. Knowing the Buddha’s unwilling- 
ness Brahma himself then appeared in the scene. He made (arranged) 
his upper robe on one of his shoulders - raised his clasped hands to the 
Buddha and said in verse: 2 

“ May ‘he of auspicious fate’ ( Sugata ) preach the doc- 

trine. There will be knowers of it.” 3 

But the Master kept silent this time too. There upon Mahabrahma 
disappeared along with all the companions that followed him. 

Then the third Nidana begins, (Mvt. III. 316.12). This time .Maha- 
brahma appeared at the end of the night. Once again he prayed as 
before. This time the Master replied: “This way (of mine) against 
the stream, deep and subtle”. . . . .” 4 

This time too, having understood the Master’s unwillingness, 
Brahma disappeared after bowing down. 

Now the fourth Nidana begins (Mvt. III. 317.5) At the time, some 
misbelief ( papakani akuhldni drstigatani) was prevalent among the 
people of Magadha, viz., the breeze could not blow, the current 
could not flow, pregnant women could not give birth to children, 
birds could not fly, the fire could not bum, the Sun and Moon could 
not shine, and the earth v r as covered with complete darkness. 5 Finally 

1 Mvt, II. 3 1 5. 14-15. “utthehi vijutasariigrama 

Purnabharo tvarii anrna vicara loke 
cittarnhi te visuddharh yatha candro pamcadasaratre.” 
Lai. p. 515. utti§tha vijitasariigrama 

prajnakatrno vicara loke cittam hi te vimuktarn 
safiriva piirnograhaviniuktah. 

2 Mvt. III. 316.2. Mahabrahma ekamsamuttarasauigam kritva yena bhagavatii 
tenamjaliih pranametya bhagavantarii gathaye dhyabhase. Cf. Mvg. 
(I. 5. 6) adds: “dakkhinarii janumandalarii pathaviyam nihantva, etc.” 
Also, Lai. 515. “daksiiiam janumandalam prthivyam pratisthapya.” 

3 Mvt. Ill 316.3. “Desehi sugata dharmarii, etc.” Cf. Mvg. I. 5.7. “Desetu 
bhagava dliammaiix, etc.” and Lai. 515, “Desaya tvarii mune dharmarii, 

. etc.-” 

1 Mvt. III. 316.21 “ . . . . . ragarakta na draksyanti alarii brahme prakasiturii”. 
Cf. Mvg. I. 5.3. “ragarattii na dakkhauti-tamokkhandeua avuta” and Lai. 155. 
“Na tarii draksyanti ragandlia alam tasmat prakasiturii”. 

5 Mvt. III. 317. 6-16. Cf. Lai. 516, following 12 verses. In the Mvg, (I. 5.7) 
only the verse to be. identified without any reference: “paturahosi 
Magadhesu pubbe sunantu dliammarn vimalenanubuddhaiii”. 
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Mahabrahma reappeared and begged the Master: “The doctrine 
hitherto manifested in Magadha is impure, because it was thought 
out by contaminated men. Open wide the door of the Immortal 
for them, so that they could hear the doctrine discovered by the 
Spotless One.” 1 

This time, Buddha, perceiving Mahabrahma’s request, also pitying 
the human beings, surveyed the world with his Buddha vision. 
Considering all the circumstances, the Master then addressed Maha- 
brahma in verse: “O Brahma, wide open is the door of the Immortal 
to all who have ears to hear; let them send forth faith to meet it. 
The Dhamma sweet and good I spake not despairing of the weary 
task, to man” 2 (S. B. E. XIII. p. 88). 

Mahabrahma being pleased with the consent of the Buddha to 
preach the doctrine, raised a sound of satisfaction which was followed 
through the length and breadth of all the heavens, followed by the, 
inhabitants of the Brahma-world. 

The Lalitavistara follows the Mahavastu closely but not in style 
and presentation. The Mahavagga and other Pali sources 3 explan it 
the Buddha’s unwillingness to preach the doctrine in different ways. 
The account of this episode in the Mahavagga is a very abridged one. 
Here Mahabrahma repeats his request to the Buddha to preach for 
the third time, and the verses are continued one after other without 
giving any reference to the context, though some of the verses them- 
selves are self-explanatory. But the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara 
follow a different method. They give some reference in prose before 
verse is uttered, which makes the ideas clear. 

THE master’s JOURNEY TO BANARAS 

After making his decision to preach the newly discovered Truth 

1 Mvg. I. 5.7. Cf. Mvt. 317, 15-19. “Pradurahosi samalehi cintito, dharmo 
magadhesu purvam’ apavrtam te amrtarh. te mrtasya’ advaram srnontu 
dharmam vimalanubuddham.” 

Lai. 521. sriivanti dharmam magadhesu satvah. 

2 Mvg. I. 5.12. Cf. Mvt. III. 319. 3-7. “apavrtam me ainrtasya davararii 
Brahme’ ti bhagavantam ye srotukama, iraddhaih. pramumcantu vihetha- 
samjnarh vihcthasariijno praguno abhu§i dharmo asuddho Magadhesu 
purvam. Lai. 520-21. “ . ... pravifonti s'raddha na vihetha sahja 

3 Mvg. I. 5. 1-7. Cf. Samyuttanikaya I. 136 seq. Majjhimanikaya, I. 169 
Dighanikaya II. 39. 
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the Buddha was inspired to propagate it. He deliberated at length 
and this critical question arose in his mind: to whom should he preach 
the doctrine first so that his first attempt might not be doomed to 
failure? He began to search for such people as possessed merits that 
lead them to the realisation of the Truth. He began to think of his 
numerous associates with whom he came into contact during the six 
long years of austerity and struggles. During this period he was 
associated mainly with two groups of people : the first group, under 
whose guidance he had lived as a pupil at the beginning, and the 
second group consisting of mainly his five ascetic companions, who 
shared his pain and sorrows constantly in liis quest and striving. It 
would have been ingratitude on the part of the Buddha to ignore 
them. 

So, from among the first group he thought of Alara Kalama 1 
because “this Alara Kalama is wise, learned and intelligent, has not 
been defiled for long: what if I preach the doctrine to him? He will 
easily understand it”. But the Buddha was informed by a deity 
that he had died seven days previously. Then the Buddha himself 
intuitively understood that Alara Kalama had been dead seven days. 
Thereafter the Buddha thought of Uddaka Ramaputra 2 but was 
informed in the same way that he had died the evening before. 3 

Then the Buddha thought of the second group: his Jive ascetic 
companions. He saw by means of his purified, superhuman and divine 
vision that they were dwelling at Isipatana, the Deer-Park on the 
outskirts of Banaras. He started for Banaras to meet his former 
associates. On the highway, between the Bodhi and Gaya he met 
Upaka, an Ajivika ascetic, and an acquaintance of his who, being 
struck by his carriage and expression asked him: “My friend, you 
look fine, your face and eyes are radiant with joy, cheerfulness and 
resolution. What is the cause of this? Who is your teacher? Whose 
doctrine do you approve of?” 

1 M. I. 170 seq. D. II. 40. 

8 M. I. 170. sq.; D. II. 40. 

8 UnJilce the Mvg. (I. 6 . 1-4) both the Mvt. (III. 322) and the Lai. (Cal._542) 
mention Uddaka (Lai. Rudraka) Ramaputra in the first place and Alara 
Kalama in that of the second. But in this particular topic the Tibetan 
source (Rockhill, Life of Buddha) agrees with the Mvg. On the other hand 
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In reply, the Buddha said: “I have overcome all foes. I am all 
wise; I am free from stains in every way; I have left everything 1 and 
have obtained emancipation by destruction of all desire. Having 
reached the knowledge myself, to whom shall I point it out ?” 2 

The episode of Upaka is more or less the same in the Mahavastu , 
Lalitavistara , Buddha-carita 3 and the Tibetam accounts . 4 References 
are lacking in other sources as to the Buddha’s previous acquaintance 
with Upaka except in the old Ceylonese traition . 5 But from their 
conversation one could assume that they were not unknown to each 
other. The account of their conversation has not been reported in the 
Mahavagga. In reply to Upaka’s first remark, the Buddha uttered 
the first four verses, and in reply to his second remark: “You are 
confessing to be the holy absolute Jina (conqueror)”, the Master uttered 
the fifth verse: “All the Jinas (conquerors) are like me and have 
reached the extinction of the human passions. O Upaka, because I 
have overcome all states of sinfulness, that is why I am the Conqueror 
(Jina)”. 6 

The Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara give the systematic account 
of the conversation between the Buddha and Upaka, every verse 
being uttered after a certain remark or a question made by Upaka . 7 

The first verse 8 common to both the Mahavagga and the Mahavastu 
is lacking in the Lalitavistara. On the other hand, the Lalitavistara 

differing from the Mvg. all the above 3 sources are agreed on the date of 
death of the two teachers, viz. seven and three days respectively. 

1 Mvg. I. 6.8. Cf. Mvt. III. p. 326.8. . sarvajno’ham tr§naksaye vimukto 

aliarfi abhijnaya kimuddiSeyam’’. It should be noted here that the word 
“Sarvajho (omniscient)” of the Mvt. instead of “Sabbafijaho” (lie who has 
given up everything) of the Mvg. makes a great difference in interpretation. 

2 The Buddha uttered this verse in reply to the remark made by Upaka that 
he was confessing to be an “anacaryo” (without having teacher) (Cf. M.I. 
171; Dh. A. 353). Mvt. III. 326. “Na me acaryo asti — kascit sadrio me 
na vidyate, ekosmi loke sariibuddho — prapto sambodhi muttamam”. 
Cf. Lai. p. 527 “. . . . eko’hamasmim sambuddhahjitibhuto nicaffavah”. 

3 Johnston, Chap. XV. 3-6. 

4 Rockhill — Life of Buddha, pp. 35-36. 

5 Mayurpada Thera — Pujavaliya (Panadura, 1930. ed.) p. 201. 8 ff. 

6 Mvt. III. 326. “Jina hi madrsa bhonti. . Here two more verses follow 
the former one. Cf. Lai. p. 527. “Jina hi madrsa jheya. — . dharma— 
stenopagajinohyaham" . 

7 The name of Upaka is not referred to in the Lai. It is always “anyatamdjJvako >r 

8 Mvg. I. 6.8. Cf. Mvt. III. 326. 5-8. 
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gives some more verses at the end of the topic describing the purpose 
of the Buddha visiting Banaras. 

It is difficult to say why the Upaka episode is of such importance 
and occurs everywhere so elaborately in connection with the early 
history of the Life of the Buddha. It is in all probability because it is 
for the first time that the Buddha himself relates, his own sublime 
inner qualities after tire attainment of “ Sambodfn to a human being, 
who from the beginning could grasp something new' at the shining 
face of the Buddha . 1 

During the conversation between the Buddha and Upaka, the 
former makes clear in detail the merits of a pure life (. Brahamacaryd ), 
the conquering of all cravings and freedom from defilement, etc. 
In the second verse he relates the uniqueness. In the third verse the 
Buddha expresses his self-purification and complete emancipation 
attaining the final goal of Nirvana. Replying to the query of Upaka 
as to where the Buddha was going and why, the latter told him that 
he now desired to turn “the wheel of the excellent law (dhammacak- 
hham pavattetuni)” . He was going to Banaras for the purpose of 
giving light to those who were enshrouded in darkness and to open 
the gate of immortality to men. Further, the Buddha said that as a 
lamp removes darkness and illuminates the interior of a house, so 
his doctrine would bring redemption to all mankind by removing 
ignorance. 

Upaka being no longer able to bear patiently the arrogant preten- 
sions of the Buddha, tauntingly said: “It might be so, friend”, shook 
his head and went off by another road . 2 Thereupon, the Buddha, 
sojourning from place to place, came to Isipatana at Banaras, where 
the five ascetics were living. 

The Mahavagga does not deal with detailed accounts of the Buddha’s 
journey to Banaras. But the Mahavastu 3 as well as the Lalitavistara 4 

1 Mvt. III. pp. 325-12, — 326.2. “adraksit Upako ajlvako bhagavantameta— 
duvacat: ‘pariluddho bhagavato Gautamasyacchavivarno paryavadato 
viprasamiarii ca mukkavarnarii”. etc. 

Cf, Lai. p. 526. This is more elaborate than the Mahavastu. 

3 Mvg. I. 6.9. Cf. Lai. p. 528. The Mvt. is silent about this incident. 

8 Mvt. III. pp. 327. ft'. 
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give an elaborate account of the places and different hosts who enter- 
tained the Buddha on his journey. The Mahavastu mentions seven 
names 1 after the Buddha left Uruvilva, in each of which the Buddha 
spent consecutive nights at the invitation of the respective hosts. But 
the Lalitavistara refers to only five places, and in some of them the 
names of the hosts are mentioned. Some of the sources inform us 
that the Buddha stopped at Gaya in the house of a snake king, Su- 
darsana, and then crossing Rohitavastu, Uruvilva, 2 * * Anala, Sarathipura, 
reached the banks of the Ganges. 

According to the Mahavastu 8 Upaka met the Buddha on the third 
day of his journey between Vaiala and Candadvlla. But the Maka- 
vagga* and Lalitavistara agree that their meeting place was between 
the Bodhi and Gaya. 

THE FIRST SERMON OF THE BUDDHA 

The most important topic dealt with in the introductory portion 
of the Makavagga is the Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta (Sutta of the 
Turning of the Wheel of the Law or Doctrine), traditionally known 
as the First Sermon or First Discourse ( pathama dhammadesana) of the 
Buddha. The text of this discourse is to be found in the other Pali 
sources. 5 Along with this discourse a number of other discourses 
delivered by the Buddha at Isipatana, including the Anattalakkham- 
sutta (Sutta of the Marks of Non-Soul) 6 7 . 

The Sarvastivada version is met with in the Lalitavistara , 1 and the 
Lokottaravada version in the Mahavastu , 8 and another poetical Sans- 
krit version is in the Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa. Except for some 
additional legendary details, the text of the discourse is the same in 
all the versions. 

1 Gaya, Aparagaya, Vasala, Candadvlla, Lohitavastu and Sarathipura. 

2 It is doubtful whether it is the same Uruvilva where the Bodhi was situated. 

8 Mvt. HI. 325. ii-iz. ■. . 

Mvg. I 6.7. Cf. Lai. 526. Atha GayayariiBodliimandasya cantaradanyatamo 

ajivako’draksittathagatarii duxata evagacchantam. 

6 S. IV. 330; V. 421 ; M. I. 48; A. I. 177; PS. II. 147; Vibhanga. iqi. 

8 Cf. Mvt. III. 335 - ff- S. III. 66. , 

7 Calcutta Edition, pp. 440. ff. 

8 Scnart. III. pp. 331. ft'. 
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la tliis particu Sutta we ralhave a Canonical exposition of the Four 
Noble Truths ( cattari ariya saccani ) and the Noble Eightfold Path 
(Ariyo atthangiko maggo). The “Path” is described as “Majjhima-pati- 
pada”, meaning the Middle Path or the Middle Way, which is con- 
tradistinct from the two extreme courses of life, viz., the one charac- 
terised by the enjoyment of sensual pleasures, and the other charac- 
terised by the practice of self-mortification ( attakilamatha ). 

The Nobte Path propounded by the Buddha envisages a mode of 
religious life in which the essentials of both the extreme courses of 
life become harmonised and significant. Be it noted that the coinage 
of the word “ majjhima patipada” is somewhat later than the earlier 
term “majjha.” hi the expression of “ Majjhimapatipada” , majjhima, 
or middle, stands as an adjective to patipada, whereas 1 majjha is a 
substantive, hi Asoka’s Separate Rock Edict I 1 the word majjha 
is employed as a substantive and stands for the ideal of Mean . 2 Asoka 
draws a sharp line between the two extreme courses of action, with 
actuated unwholesome mental states, as anger, cruelty and oppression 
( issaya , kodhe, asulope, mithuliye and tulana) on the one side, and guided 
by such unwholesome states as non-application, indolence and weari- 
ness for exertion ( anavuti alasiye, and kilamatha ) 3 on the other. 

The principle of “ appamada ” comprehending the idea of utthana, 
ussaha, ussolhi, vayama, viriya, viriyarambha, and the like, stands 
opposed to that of lethargy. Gentle speech and dealings, self-restraint, 
equity, truthfulness, devotion to one’s duty, and the like, constitute 
a virtue which stands opposed to rashness, high-handedness and 
tyranny. According to the earlier political thinkers of India, the king 
should always keep his sceptre raised 4 . Thus it can always be shown 
that the Buddha’s doctrine of the Middle Path was not without its 
influence upon the subsequent development of political thought in 
India. 

We propose to add a note of comparative studies of both the 
Sanskrit and tlie Pali versions of this discourse in the following pages. 

1 B. M. Barua, Asoka and his Inscription. Pt. II. p. 65. 

2 Cf. S.R.E. I. The expression “madham patipadayema — We fulfil the ideal 
of the mean”. 

8 Vibhahga, p. 357; and Asoka’s S.R.E. I. 

* “nityam udyata dapdah syat”. '• 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
THE DHARMACAKRAPRAVARTANA-SUTRA : 

We propose to note below the differences between the Mahdvagoa 
and the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara of the Buddha’s first discourse, 
die Dharmacakrapravartana-sutra. 

M 

The Mahavagga begins : “atha kho bhagava patted vaggiye bhikkhu 
dmantesi, dveme bhikkhave anta pahbajjitena na sevitabbd The Maha- 
vastu begins : "tatra bhagavam ayusmantam pancakam bhadravargiyam 
amaniresi bhiksava iti bhagavan iti bhiksu bhagavantam pratyasrosit. 
bhagava sanametaduvaca. dvavimau bhiksavah pravrajitasya antau ”, and 

the Lalitavistara begins : “ tathagata ratra pascime yame pancakan 

bhadravargiyan amantraitadavocat. dvavimau bhiksavalt pravrajitasya - 
tavat kramau 

Fundamentally there is no difference between the essence of the 
Sutra, nor does there exist any inequality of presentation among the 
available versions except a minor difference in the use of the sentence 
or an adjective or a particle and the concluding portion of the dis- 
course. 

(2) 

Mahavagga : — u katame dve : (a) yo cayam karnesu kama sukhalli- 
kanuyogo hmo, gamma , pothujjaniko, anariyo, anatthasamhito ; (b) yo 
cayam attaki lamath anuy ago dukkho anariyo anatthasamhito. ete kho 
bhikkave ubho ante anupagamma majjhima patipada tathagatena abhisam- 
buddha cakkhukaram, nanakaram, upasamaya, abhinnaya, sambodhaya, 
nibbanaya sam vattanti.Mah avastu : katama dvau : (a) yakayam kamesu 
kamasukhallikayogo gramyo prathujjaniko nalamaryo narthasamhito 
nayatyam brahmacaryaye na sambodhaye na nirodhaye na sramanydye na 
nirvdndye samvartanti : (b) yaicdyam dtma kilamathdnuyogo duhkho 
andryo anarthasamhito. Lalitavistara : (a) yaica kdmsu kamasukhallikayogo 
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Juno, grdmyah, parthagjaniko, ndlamaryo nartho ' pasamhito nayatyam 
brahmacarydya na nivedana ( ?) na viragaya, na nirodhdya, ndbhijndpana 
sambodhaye tin nirvdnaya samvarttante ; (b) yaceyam madhyamaprat- 
ipadatmakayaklamathanuyogo duhkho ’ narthopasamhito drstadharmasca- 
yatyanca duhkho vipdkah. 

In the Mahdvagga the first extreme is “ Kdmasukhallikdnuyogo ,, , 
whereas in the Mahdvastu and the Lalitavistam it is “ kdmasukhalli - 
kayogo”. “ hino ”, the first adjective of the first extreme in the Mahd- 
vagga is lacking in the Mahdvastu, but is followed by other adjectives : 

“ nayatyam brahmacaryaye na srdmanydye na samboshdye, etc.” and 

the Lalitavistam eliminated most of the above but adds one more 
unlike the other two, viz., “ abhijndye ”. 

The second extreme in both the Mahdvagga and the Mahdvastu is 
“duhkho andryo” and “anarthasamhito" , but in the Lalitavistam “ yaceyam 
madhyamapratipadat kdyaklamathdnuyogo narthopasamhito drstadharm- 
ascayatyanca duhkho vipakab 

( 3 ) 

That which is “ abhisambuddha (enlightened independently) ” -in the 
Mahdvagga, is “anusambuddha [enlightened following the path of 
other (Buddhas)] in the Mahdvastu. But the subsequent passages 
adopt the word as “ abhisambuddha ”. This singular adoption seems to 
be doubtful and might be due to incorrect copying. 

Mahdvagga : “etc te bhikkhave ubho ante anupagamma majjhimd 

patipada tathdgatena abhisambuddha katamd ca sd samvatta ti ? 

ayameva ariyo atthangiko maggo : seyyathidam sammaditthi, etc.” 

Mahdvastu : “imau bhiksavah dvau pravrajitasya antau, ete ca bhiksavo 
ubhati andtvanupagamya tathagatasyaryasmim dharmavinaye madhyama 

pratipadd anusambuddha samvartati. katamd . . . . ? yamidamdrya- 

sthdmgikd, sayyathidam samyakdrstih, etc.” 

( 4 ) 

Then comes the introduction of the “Four Noble Truths ”, into the 
Sutra. The Mahdvastu and' Lalitav.istara introduce this “sutra” with 
a statement (of uddesa and niddesa) 1 . But die Mahdvagga deals directly 

1 “Catva r Khalurimani bhik?avo aryasatyani” and “Katamani catvari” 
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with the topic (Patiniddasa ) 1 beginning to give a vivid description 
like the former two. 

In the explanation of the first “Truth” Mahdvagga and Lalitavistara 
added the particle “pi” after “jati, jard, byadhi, maranam, apriya-samp- 
rayogam” and “priya-viprayogam” which is omitted in the Mahdvastu. 
The addition of “paryesanto” after “yampicchanto” is common to 
both Mahdvastu and Lalitavistara. The Mahdvastu quotes all the five 
“Upadana-skandhas ” , unlike Mahdvagga and Lalitavistara. 

To explain the third “Truth” mention is made only in Mahdvagga 
of die three “tanhas (desires)”, viz., “kama, bhava” and “vibhava”, 
but in the other two sources no particular reference is given to them. 
Besides, the explanation itself is a little different in the Mahdvastu and 
Lalitavistara. Mahdvastu continues: “yo etasyaiva trsndye nandirdga- 
sahagatdye tatratatrdbhinandindye, etc.” (Lai. “janikaya, nirvartikdya) 
aksa ksayo, prahano, pratinihsargo. 


: ( 5 ) 

Mahdvagga and Mahdvastu have “ananusrutesu dharmesu ” for Lali- 
tavistara: “Asrutesu dharmesu” whenever this phrase occurs. Mahd- 
vastu scad Lalitavistara are defective in representing the first repetition 
(parivarta) in all the four aspects (dkdras) viz : duhkha, samudaya, nirodha 
and marga without adding the word “drya satya” to them, but it being 
added to all subsequent aspects (dkdras). 

Two different modes have been adopted to divide and represent 
the three “parivartas” and the twelve “dkdras” — Mahdvagga is distin- 
guished both from Mahdvastu and Lalitavistara, but Mahdvastu and 
Lalitavistara are identical with each other. 

Mahdvagga (the first method) 


ISt. PARIVARTA. 


2nd. PARIVARTA. 


3rd. PRARIVARTA. 


1. dukkham parineyyam parinndtam 

2. samudayam pahdtabbam pahlnam 

3. nirodham saccikatabbam saedkatam 

4. maggam bhdvelabbam bhavitam 

Mahdvastu and Lalitavistara (the second method) 

1 st. parivarta (1) duhkha (2) samudaya (3) nirodha (4) marga. 
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2 nd. pari vart a (5) parijneya/n (6) prahatavya (7) saksatkartavya 
(8) bhavitavya. 3 rd. parivarta. (9) parijnatam (10) prahlna (11) saksa- 
tkrta (12) hhavita. 

But Mahavastu omits Nos. 7-10. Probably the omission is due to 
an error of the scribe or die printers. 

In the conclusion the sentence runs: 

Mahavagga : “ yavakivanca me bhikkhave imesu catusu ariysaccessu 
evam tiparivattam dvadasakaram yathabhutatn iianadassanam na suvisud- 
dham ahosi, nevatavaham ..... paccahasim. 

The same sentence is expressed differently in Mahavastu: “ yavaccd - 
ham bhiksava h imani calvary ary asatyani evam triparivartam .... nabhya - 
jndsim, na tavadaham anuttaram samyaksambodhimabhisambuddho pra- 
janeham ”. 

But Lalitavistara follows the same system of the sentence as 
Mahdvagga, but the words are almost identical with those of Maha- 
vastu: “iti hi bhiksavo yavadeva me esu catursvaryasatyesu manasi 
kurvato evam triparivartam . . . . . abhisambuddhosmiti pratijnasitam na 
ca me jnanadaAanamutpadyate” . 

“Yavakivanca 9 seems to be an enlargement in die Mahaavagga for 
“ yava ” or “yavadeva' in comparison with “yava" which is followed 
by both Mahavastu and Lalitavistara. 

Mahavagga has: “suvisuddhatn ahosi ” for Mahavastu “pratijaneham 
and for Lalitavistara “pratijnasim". 

hi Mahavagga the sentence concludes: “hananca me dassanam udapadi 
akuppa me cetovimutti ayamantima jati na'tthi dani punabbhavo" : for 

Mahavastu “jnananca me udapasi prajnavimukti saksikrtaU and 

for Lalitavistara “jnanadarsanam me udapadi ksina me jatimsitam 
brahmacaryakrtam karaniyam napraasmadbhvam pratijanami" . 

Comparing all the above three quotations we arrive at the conclusion 
that the Buddha’s remark regarding his enlightenment and last birth 
is clearer in Mahavagga and Lalitavistara than in Mahavastu. 

Lalitavistara ends here with, the conclusion of the Dharmacakra- 
pravartana-Sutra summarising the whole Sutra into ten verses. 

The main Sutra being concluded the Mahavagga goes 011 : “idamavoca 
bhagava attamana paricavaggiya bhikkhti bhagavato bhasitam abhinandan- 
ti” but in Mahavagga this “attamana ’ or the joyful repetition of the 
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Blessed One’s discourse by die Five Ascetics occurs at the end of the 
Buddha’s Udana of “ annasi bho Kondaniia ” and acclamation by the 
gods from the earth ( bhummadeva ) to the Brahma heaven. 

The sentence of the Mahavagga: “tena khanena tena muhutteua , 
etc.”, has been totally omitted in Mahavastu. 

Mahavagga has “ayanca dasasahassilokadhatu samkampi, sampahampi , 
sampavcdhi” for Mahavastu : “ iyanca mahaprthivt atiriva sadvikdram 
kampe chinnatniva patram vedhe, sampravedhe, purastimasca anto unna- 
mati pascimasca anto oname : “ pascimo ” vice versa: “ daksino — uttaro 
— madhyo — anto ” vice versa. 

Mahavagga has only “ atikkamma devanam devmubhavam ’ for 
Mahavastu “ atikramyeva devanam devanubhavam, naganam etc.”, also 
“ya pi ta lokantarika, andhakararpita, tamisra, etc.” 

Mahavastu does not give any reason how Kaundinya becomes 
Ajh ata-kaun dinya as Mahavagga explains in its last sentence concluding : 
<( iti hidam ayasmato kondaiinassa annatakondanhotveva namamahosi” 
(i.e., from the Buddha’s utterance of “ annasi bho kondanna” ) 

CONVERSION OF YASA 

There is a great difference between the accounts of the Mahavagga 
and those of the Mahavastu regarding the story of Yasa, the second 
convert of the Buddha. The Mahavagga deals with this particular 
story just before the renunciation of Yasa with special reference to his 
luxurious life and his residences in three palaces. On the other hand, 
the Mahavastu deals with the story from the point of view of Yasa’s 
previous life. On one occasion 1 a Jataka story is narrated about YasaV 
performance of merits in the past life leading to Arhatship in his 
present existence. 

It is to be noted that Yasa is always referred to as Yasoda 2 in the 
Mahavastu and Yasada in the Chinese account. 3 The story of Yasa’s 
previous life runs as follows:- There was a big Nyagrodha (banyan) 
tree at the bank of the river Varana near Benares. This tree was 
famous for its beautiful growth. It was an object of worship and. 

1 Mvt. III. YaJoda Jatakam p$>. 413. fF. 

2 Mvt. III. 405.4 

8 Beal — Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. 
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veneration to all classes of people around it, as it is said that whatever 
a devotee prayed for 1 to the tree his desire was fulfilled. Now the 
tree-goddess being alarmed at the threat of danger to her abode by 
a childless couple who had prayed for a male child, went to Sakra, 
the king of the gods, and related to him her wretched plight. Sakra 
consoled and assured her that he would find some way of relieving 
her of her distress. On making enquiries he learnt that a “ devaputra ” 
of the Trayastr-msa heaven was about to be reborn on earth in his last 
existence. This devaputra had resolution under the previous Buddhas 
to become an Arhant at the time of Gautama Buddha. He consented 
to the request of Sakra to enter the womb of the merchant’s wife, 
being assured by Sakra that he would be able to renounce the world 
and the luxurious life of a rich merchant’s son . 2 3 

The Mahavastu reveals that Yasa was informed about the Buddha 
and persuaded to renounce the world by a merchant who had returned 
from a business tour in the eastern countries. The merchant, who 
Was second 8 in rank to Yasa’s father was sent for to see the influence 
of the meritorious and pompous life of his son . 4 But the Chinese 
source 5 informs us that Sakra himself remained Yasa of the time of 
his renunciation. Besides, it recalls the typical episodes that occurred 
before the Great Renunciation of the Master— Yasa’s visit to the 
pleasure garden. Sakra’s tranformation into an old and decrepit 
woman, the dead body from which worms came out and their feeding 
on the carcass, etc. But instead of Yasa’s meeting any pravrajita he 
met die Buddha on his way to the garden, the Master having gone 
out to beg his meal at Benares followed by Asvajit. It is said that 
the Buddha predicted there and then Yasa’s renunciation. 

The circumstances and the odd secene that led to Yasa’s renuncia- 
tion in disgust are almost uniform in the Mahavagga, the Mahavastu , 

1 Cf. DhA. I. p. i. ff. 

3 Mvt. III. 404.11. Sakra tamaha: pranidhehi tuvarii tatra sresthikule cittam 
upapattiye, aham tatha karisyam yatha tuvarh tatah sresthikuliito abhiuis- 
kramitva bhagavato sasane pravrajisyasi. 

3 Ibid. p. 405. iS. ch’itiyakuliko. 

4 Ibid. ff. 

6 Beal — Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha. 
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the Chinese and the Tibetan sources. 1 The Mahavagga relates that 
Yasa was assisted on his retreat from the palace and the city by non- 
human beings who opened gates for him. The Mahavastu as well 
as the Chinese and the Tibetan sources inform us that Yasa met the 
Master at a leaf-hut ( pannasald ) after crossing over the river 2 and 
having left his golden slippers on the bank. But the Mahavagga 
does not corroborate this information and states that Yasa met the 
Buddha at the Deer Park, Isipatana, just at dawn when the latter 
was walking up and down in the open air. This seems to agree, 
because the Master was still living at Isipatana and neither of the 
sources informs us that any monastery was offered to the Buddha 
before the Venuvana Vihara was dedicated by King Bimbisara. 

The discovery of Yasa’s flight from the palace was made, accord- 
ing to the Mahavagga (1.7.7) by his mother, to the Mahavastu (1 11.409) 
by his wives, and to the Tibetan (p.38) by his maidservants. 

Being informed by his mother, the merchant sent house-messen- 
gers in four directions and himself went to the Deer Park, Insipatana, 
following the track of the golden slippers left on the ground. 3 4 The 
Buddha saw the merchant coming from afar and decided to exercise 
such a miraculous power that the merchant seated there could not 
see Yasa, sitting there on the spot. Then the merchant approached 
the Buddha and enquired if Yasa had been seen by him. The Buddha 
asked the merchant to sit down and told him: “Well, merchant, 
perhaps sitting down here you may see Yasa sitting here also”. 

The fundamental difference is obvious between the Mahavagga 
and the Mahavastu regarding the performance of the miracles. It 
is said that in the Mahavastu 41 that Yasa himself performed the 
miracles so that his parents and other people assembled there might 
not see him. 

1 Mvg. 1.7. 1-3; Mvt. III. p. 407; Beal — Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, 
p. 263. Rockhill — Life of Buddha, p. 38. 

2 According to the Mvt. and the Chinese sources it was the Varana, and that 
of the Tibetan, Nasi. 

8 Mvg. I. 7.7 But the Mvt. (III. p. 409) informs us that both his parents 
proceeded to Isipatana and were grieved to see his golden slippers left on 
the bank of the river. 

4 Mvt. III. p. 409. ff. 
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Unlike the Mahavagga, the Mahavastu further reveals that Yasa 
was mentally induced by the Master 1 to show his miraculous power 
to his parents and the big assembly of people. Yasa then rose in the 
air up to the height of a palm tree 2 and exercised “the miracles of the 
pair” in various ways. 

According to the Pali tradition 3 4 no other person than the Buddha 
himself, and in very rare cases Mahamoggallana, could perforin this 
miracle. It is a new item of information to the Pali sources and it 
sounds strange to attribute such a powerful miracle to Yasa, who 
according to the Mahavagga even then did not attain Arhatship. On 
the contrary, he attained that stage only when the Buddha delivered 
religious discourses to his father. It is stated, of course, in the Maha- 
vastu* that Yasa attained Arhatship together with the power of miracles 
at the first meeting with the Master. In this particular case the Maha- 
vastu s information regarding Yasa’s power of the miracles of the 
pair is unique and has not been supported by any other sources. 

The story of Yasa and his renunciation is identified with that of the 
Buddha. The notable point in this connection is that the circumstances 
under which Yasa renounced die world were very similar to those 
under which the Buddha’s renunciation took place. This similarity 
seems to prompt Professor Rhys-Davids to draw the conclusion 5 
that the account dealing with this portion of the Buddha’s life was 
based on or took shape after the legend of Yasa. To us it does not 
appear that either of the legends were modelled on one or the other. 
On the contrary, it is quite possible to suppose that both the clans 
or families being supreme in their respective sphere of life, were 
capable of providing all comfort and amenities to their children, whom 
they had obtained after much prayer and cherished desire. At best 

1 Mvg. III. p. 409. 17-18. “atha khalu bhagavam yasodam sresthiputram, 
manasadhyabhase: rddhipratiharyam vidarsehi”. 

2 Ibid. “. . . yasodo talamatram vaihayase samsthito anekavidham rddhiprati- 
haryam vidarsayanto . . .” . 

8 Jataka (I. p. 77 and 88 etc.) says that in the whole of the Buddha’s career 
this miracle was performed only 4 times. 

4 Mvt. III. 409. 1-2. “atha khalu yasodo sresthiputro tatraivasane nisapno 
tisro’bhijhavidya sadabhijna balavasibhavam saksikaroti anekavidham 
rddhim pratyanubhavati. • 

5 S.B.E. XIII. p. 102. fn. 2. 
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it may be inferred that in those days under review, men of high 
positions used to maintain, generally, three categories of residence 
(built for them) for three different seasons, and that their youthful 
days were mostly spent among the dancing and slave girls, and they 
were seldom in contact with their male friends. 

Another obvious distinction between the Mahavagga and the 
Mahavastu is that, according to the Mahavastu, Yasa was ordained at 
the request of his parents who after the admonition of the Buddha 1 
became lay disciples under the formula of “Three Refuges”. This 
is contrary to the information of the Mahavagga, which states that on 
the first day of Yasa’s initiation his father became a lay disciple who 
extended an invitation to the Buddha along with Yasa for the next 
morning at his house, 2 with a special request to Yasa to pity his 
mother 3 who was upset at the flight of Yasa. It was on the following 
morning that Yasa met his mother, and both Yasa’s mother and 
former wife became lay woman devotees under the formula of 
“Three Refuges”. 

After Yasa’s ordination, the Mahavastu observes complete silence 
and indicates nothing regarding Yasa’s further movements in respect 
of his four chief friends or of his fifty householder friends. There is. 
only a brief reference to the thirty Bhadravargiya bhiksus which will 
be dealt with later. 

The Tibetan and the Chinese accounts coincide with that of the 
Mahavagga in connection with the above topic. 

The Buddhist Sangha was still not established in the true sense of 
the term, and therefore these newly ordained bhikkhus had no com- 
mon purpose in view. They existed merely in name with no particular 
mission to carry out. At that time there were sixty-one Arhants in the 
world (Buddha and five first converts and Yasa and his 4 urban friends 

1 Mvt. III. 413. “te punar yasodasya sre§thiputrasya matapitarau bhagavan- 

tametadavocat: pravrajehi. . . . . . upasampadehi bhagavam yasodam 

sresthiputram. 

2 According to the Tibetan source (Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 39) yasa 
returned to bis home along with his father. According to the Pali tradition 
[Then gathft commentary p. 141) this is absurd, for those who had become 
Arhants would have either to be ordained or to attain “parinibbana” 
before dawn. 

8 Mvg. I. 7.12. mata tetata yasa, paridevasoka samapapna dehi matu jivitarh’ti 
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and his 50 householder friends). The Buddha therefore thought it 
fit to explain to them what mission they should follow for the benefit 
of mankind. 

He asked them to go forth to the various quarters singly, and to 
help mankind to obtain relief from suffering, because the Buddha 
considered himself as well as the disciples equally emancipated from all 
fetters, whether they were heavenly or human. 1 2 On this occasion the 
Buddha pronounced his great and historic proclamation to his dis- 
ciples to “Go forth to different lands for the benefit of many, and 
for the welfare, benefit and happiness of gods and men ; and to preach 
the doctrine which is good in the beginning, good in the middle 
and good at the end.” 

At this particular occasion we note at least three different opinions 
held by the Mahavastu, as well as the Tibetan and the Chinese accounts. 

According to the Mahavastu 2 the Buddha addressed this proclama- 
tion to the five ascetic bhikkhus, though this episode is recorded to 
have occurred after the ordination of Yasa. 

The Tibetan account 3 informs us that the Buddha sent his missiona- 
ries out two by two. But this information does not tally with other 
accounts. 4 On the other hand, the Chinese, account states that he 
forbade Yasa to follow him at all for the time being, saying: “Dear 
Yasoda, I wish you now to remain here and not to follow me, for 
you are but young and ill prepared to bear the toil and privations 
which the life of a travelling mendicant will require of you; remain, 
then, I pray you, in this place and receive the nourishment and neces- 
saries you require at the hands of your father and mother, who will 
care that you want nothing.” 5 

The Buddha gave assurance to his disciples that at least there would 
be people to appreciate them. After exhorting the bhikkhus, the 

1 Mvg. I. 11. 1. Cf. Mvt. III. 415. “tatra khalu bhagavara ayusmantara 
pancakam bhadravargiyanamamantrayati:, mukto’ham bhiksavah sarvapa- 
sehi ye divya ye ca manusa. Caratha bhiksavah carikam.” 

2 Cf. above quotation. 

3 Rockhill — Life of Buddha, p. 39. 

4 Mvg. I. 11. 1. “ma ekena dve agmittha; and Mvt. III. 415. “ma ca duve 
ekena agamittha.” 

5 Beal — Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 268. This statement is very 
doubtful. 
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Buddha expressed his desire to go back to the township of soldiers 
(senanigama ) 1 situated near Uruveias idyllic wild charms. But his 
journey had to be postponed owing to the advent of the rainy season, 
and this became, later on, a customary rite ( varsavasa ) to be observed 
by the Buddhist Sangha. 

In the meantime, the bhikkhus sent in different quarters went on 
preaching the new doctrine and brought to the presence of the Buddha 
numerous candidates for “ Pabhajja (initiation)” and “Upasampada 
(ordination)” to be performed personally by the Buddha himself. 
This incident led to the pronouncement of a very important rule 
which empowered the bhikkhus to confer the initiation and ordination 
on people desirous of joining the Buddhist Saiigha. 

This rule eventually changed the whole outlook of the government 
of the Community of monks making it democratic in every sphere 
of activities. The bhikkhus themselves henceforth could confer 
Pabhajja and Upsampada on the future members of the Saiigha, in the 
name of the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Brotherhood on behalf of 
the Buddha. 

For whoever became ordained, became virtually a disciple of the 
Buddha though his education was given by the teacher converting 
him. The Buddha, however, continued as before, to confer the 
Upasampada by the “ehi bhikkhu” formula. 

BHADDA VAGGIYAS 

When the retreat (varsavasa) was over, the Buddha exhorted his 
disciples, who could then be considered as the nucleus of his Saiigha, 
and after giving them his admonitions he started on his journey towards 
Uruvela. On the way he met in a grove (Bhaddavaggiyas) thirty friends 
who were all disporting themselves with their wives except one who 
had no wife and who was in the company of a courtesan. When the 
party was searching for this woman who ran away with their valuables 
while they were asleep, they found Buddha under a tree, where he 
sat resting. All of them subsequently became Arhants after the delivery 
of the Buddha’s discourses. 

1 Mvt. III. 415. senapatigramaka. Lai. p. 311. senapatigram, i.e. the village of 
the chief soldier or the general. 
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All the sources are uniform regarding the accounts of the thirty 
friends, except the Mahavastu , which gives some vague information 
about thirty men belonging to clans. This account is inconsistent and 
is difficult to identify with the same story of the Bhaddavaggiyas of the 
Mahdvagga. 

These may be considered as fragments of the two stories which 
might together form the major portion of the story. The first one 
is called the initiation of the thrity clansmen 1 2 and deals with that 
portion of the Bhaddavaggiya story which concerns the courtesan. 

The second part of the story which is the first paragraph of the 
story itself and deals with the preliminary portion of the Bhaddavaggiya 
story, which states that the Buddha sat down beside the road for the 
benefit of the thirty p?rsons passing by. 

The second part of the story which is the first paragraph of the 
story of Maitrayaniputrd 1 has no connection with the story itself and 
deals with the preliminary portion of the Bhaddavaggiya story, which 
states that the Buddha sat down beside the road for the benefit of the 
thirty persons passing by. 

The details of this story are interesting, since they show the trans- 
ference, changing and mixing of motives of the original Buddha- 
legend in the degree that the memory of the first composition of the 
narrative had faded in consequence of the gradual diminution of its 
religious importance and historical truthfulness. The popular traits 
outweigh the historical ones, and yet the link with the great reservoir 
of accumulated folk — lore and ballads of the Buddha-life can be traced. 

The same process can be observed in the Yasa story and to an even 
greater extent in the intricate detail of the Vinaya stories of the Gilgit 
MSS., e.g. Jivaka, Sona, Visakha. 

THE KASSAPA BROTHERS 

Gradually the Buddha arrived at Uruvela and became the guest 
ofUruvcla Kassapa, a fire-worshipper ascetic, in his hermitage. At the 

1 Mvt. III. 376. “trimsa gostikanam pravrajya”, 30 Bhaddavaggiyas as 30 dhutta 
in Tundila-Jataka (No. 388). Cf. 30 Sukara in Munisukara-J ataka (No. 285.) 

2 Mvt. 377.2. ff. apare dani pana trimSa jana R sivadanasya natidurena margena 
gacchanti. bkagavam dani tc?amanugraharthaya margasya samipe ni§armo. 
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request of the Buddha, Uruvela Kassapa somewhat half-heartedly 
pointed out to him his fire house, for halting there that night only, 
because it was infested by a dragon. However, the Buddha gratefully 
accepted the offer and stayed at that house and subjugated the dragon. 
During the course of his stay there, which lasted nearly two months, 
he performed a series of miracles for the edification and conversion of 
his host and Iris disciples. During this period, it is stated in the 
Mahavagga that the Buddha showed more than 350 1 miracles. These 
miracles may be classified into fourteen catagories: 

The first among the 14 categories is the subjugation of the Snake- 
king in the sacrificial house. But the Mahavastu informs us that this 
subjugation is the last miracle ( pacchimapatihariya ) performed by tha 
Buddha. Moreover, the Mohavastu does not give any detailed or 
systematic picture of the performance of miraculous powers. 2 

hi comparison with the Mahavastu, it is clear that the Mahavagga 
gives a systematic classified account of the Buddha’s activities during 
this period in the following order: 

(1) Subjugation of the Snake-king in the Fire House 3 

(2) Causing the arrival of the four Guardian kings 

(3) Causing the arrival of Sakra 

(4) Causing the arrival of Mahabrahma 

(5) Disclosure of the thought of Kassapa who wanted the Buddha 
to stay elsewhere during the celebration of the Annual “yajna” 
to be presided over by him. 

(6) Causing the creation for the Buddha’s own benefit of (/) a 
pond, («) a stone for laying his robes on, (1 it) the bending of a 
tree-branch required for his rising up from the pond, (iv) 
placing a big slab of stone for dyeing his garments, (these 
works undertaken and performed by Sakra who understood 
the requirements of the Buddha.) 

(7) Presentation of the fruit of the Jambu tree to Uruvela Kassapa. 

1 “adduddha patihariya satani”. 

2 Mvt. ili. 428 . . . evam bhagavaxn uruvilva kasyapasya sammukkha trayo 
bhrataram saparivaram pancahi pratiharya-Satehi vinayesi. (Difference of 
number in the above two should be noted.) 

3 Mvg. “agyagara.” Mvt. “agniforano”. 
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(8) Bringing down the “ paricchattaka ” flower (i.e. parijata, the 
heavenly flower) from heaven. 

(9) Placing “amalaka” and ( ‘haritaka” fruits (myrobalams) before 
thejatilas. 

(10) Causing, the breaking of the faggot which die Jatilas could not 
split with their axes. 

(11) Causing the ignition of the faggot which the Jatilas failed to 
set fire to. 

(12) Causing the extinction of fire which the Jatilas failed to 
extinguish. 

{13) Creating 500 vessels of fire for warming the jatilas individually 
on a wintry night. 

(14) 'Walking up and down on a dry spot encircled by a flood on the 
same level. 

In the Mahavagga this episode has been introduced naturally in a 
simple manner for the propagation of the new doctrine in which the 
Kassapas could be of great service if converted. Miracles had always 
been the popular and convincing test for the value of a specific doctrine 
and in this teaching the Buddha is no exception. Though the Mahavastu 
obviously tries to create a supernatural atmosphere in the whole of 
die episode. Supernatural power is attributed not only to both the 
Buddha and Kassapa but in some places to his disciples as well. 

The Mahavastu informs us that the Buddha arrived through the 
sky to the hermitage of Uruvela Kassapa with a thousand 1 created 
disciples whereas kassapa had only 500. Now it so happened that 
Uruvela Kassapa, along with his followers, were afraid of being 
deprived of his influence over his (lay) followers who were to be 
assembled the following morning. But Buddha realising his mental 
uneasiness withdrew his supernatural power and assumed the original 
appearance and stood before him all alone. 2 

This incident is not mentioned in the Mahavagga. The Fifth (No. 5 
as mentioned above) appears as the second in the Mahavastu and the 

1 According to the Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha p. 293, the number 
of the Buddha’s disciples also was 500. However this is a new information 

as no Pali account refers to it. 
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Buddha goes to “Senapati gramaka” under the Ajapala banyan tree 
and not to Uttarakuru to beg aims, nor does he take his meal at 
Anavatatta Lake, but he returns to the Jatila hermitage at the mental 
invocation of Uruvela Kassapa to partake of his food. 

The second, third and fourth miracles are not mentioned in the 
Mahavastu, No. 11 of the above is placed as No. 3 in the Mahavastu, 
indicating that Uruvela Kassapa and his disciples were trying to light 
the sacrificial fire from above the sky. Nos. 6-9 are lacking in the 
Mvt. 

In the fourth miracles of the Mahavastu, the Jatilas were prevented 
from offering “ahuti” and ultimately fell in the proper place as soon 
as the miracles were withdrawn. In the fifth miracle they were 
prevented from descending from the sky but subsequently they were 
allowed to do so. In that of the sixth they could not trace their 
palanquin. 

In the seventh miracle they could not trace their pitchers and 
when they found them they could not fill them. In the ninth miracle 
they were prevented from taking food. But all these preventions 
were romoved at the recognition of Gautama’s great power. 

There is no reference to the above four miracles in the Mahavagga 
as prevalent in the Mahavastu. At least there is one similarity between 
the Mahavagga and the Mahavastu, i.e. the tenth miracle: causing 
the breaking of faggots which the Jatilas could not split with their 
: axes. 

Even when these miracles were performed Uruvela Kassapa’s 
mind remained unsettled as -to whether or not he should become a 
follower of the Buddha who finally effected his conversion by gentle 
remonstrance overcoming all his apprehension and creating a sense 
of security in him. Along with Uruvela Kassapa, his 500 disciples; 
following their examples Nadi Kassapa with his 300 disciples and 
Gaya Kassapa with his 200 disciples 1 embraced the new doctrine. 
With these disciples, numbering 1000, who were highly cultured 
and had a system of doctrine and discipline akin to those of Buddhism, 
the Tathagata formed his first Sangha. The Jatilas who composed 

1 According to the Tibetan accounts both Nadi and Gaya Kassapas each 
had 250 disciples. (Rockhill — Life of Buddha) p. 41. 
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this premier body were very cultured and extremely devoted to their 
spiritual heads. The Buddha, therefore, did not need much philosophy 
in converting them. But he had recourse to practical methods for 
winning them over for the formation of the first Sangha and codifi- 
cation of his Vinayas, especially the Patimokkha. The Buddha’s crea- 
tion of fire at his own mere will and his causing it to serve the ends 
of the Jatilas undoubtedly dealt a heavy blow to the faith they enter- 
tained in it. They therefore threw away all their belongings kept 
for the worship of fire, and followed in the footsteps of their Master, 
Uruvela. Kassapa 1 and became followers of the Buddha. 

Taking his cue from a bush fire that was raging on the opposite 
hill, the Buddha discoursed to them on the abandonment of the 
sensual fire, after which they all became Arhants. 

The record of Upasena, the nephew of the three Kassapas in the 
Mahavastu 2 as well as in the Chinese accounts 3 it is most important 
and throws some important light on the following topics of the 
two chief disciples of the Buddha. It is said that on observing the 
hermit utensils were floating down the river after having been thrown 
away by his three maternal uncles and their thousand followers, 
Upasena feared that some misfortune had befallen them owing to 
robbers, fire, flood, etc., and hurried to their Asrama with his three 
hundred disciples. 4 On enquiring, his uncles told him that this was 
the supreme method of delivering one’s own self from worldly 
sufferings. He was subsequently conferred ordination upon by the 
Buddha by the “ehi bhikkhu” method of ordination. So the total 
ordination in this place, according to die Mahavastu, is 1300 and 
according to the Chinese source 1250. 5 

According to the Mahavastu the first Assembly 6 of the Buddha’s 

1 Though Uruvela Kassapa was a 120 years old ascetic of vast reputation 
and a teacher of thousand disciples he did not hesitate to accept the truth 
which he felt at the core of his heart. 

2 Mvt. III. p. 431. 

8 Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 304. 

i Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 305. Here the number of follo- 
wers is 250. 

8 Ibid. 

6 “idam bhagavato prathamana Iravaka sannipatam ardhatrayodasa bhik- 
susatani” 
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disciples was held only after the ordination of the Kassapa brothers 
and their nephew Upasena. 

CONVERSION OF KING BIMBISARA 

With the conversion of the Jatilas, numbering about 1000, the 
first Buddhist Sangha was formed. 1 Then the Buddha decided 
to go to Magadha, one of the most prosperous kingdoms of the time, 
consisting of 80,000 villages. 2 Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, 
was a centre of attraction not only for the people of commercial 
interests but it was the meeting place of religious and cultured men 
of different views. The six heretics (titthiyas) also selected this city 
for the propagation of their doctrines. 3 The Buddha also realised the 
importance of Rajagaha from the point of view of missionary acti- 
vities. He himself had been a disciple there at the hermitage of Uddaka 
Ramaputta before the attainment of Enhghtenment, while Ramaputta 
enjoyed the income from a village given to him by King Bimbisara. 
Religious teachers and wandering mendicants used to assemble 
there accompanying the merchants who took care of them during 
their journey. Further, the city was an important junction of several 
trade routes. This made it extremely important for the propagation 
of the “truths” that the Buddha wanted to preach. Moreover, Raja- 
gaha provided other facilities essential for an organiser of a mission 
for the propagation of doctrine such as entering into disputation 
with the different schools of mendicants and establishing the superi- 
ority of the religion by defeating them, setting the organisation on 
a sound footing by which the bhikkhus could pursue their ideals, 
etc. But the immediate cause of his decision to go to Rajagaha was, 
first, to fulfil his promise 4 that was given to King Bimbisara by the 
Buddha before his austerities, that in the case of his attaining Enlight- 
enment he would communicate it to the king. Secondly, the Buddha 
knew that no doctrine can prosper and be accepted by the general 

1 Cf. DhA. I. p. 96. It differs here and reveals that the Council was held 
after the ordination of the two chief disciples. 

2 Mvg. p. 29. 

8 D, I. p. 47. ff. ; M. II. p. 2. ff; and the famous Divy. (Chap. XII) pp. 143-166. 

1 Jatakattha-vamuina, I. p. 66; & Pabbajja-suttam. 
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mass however excellent may be its teaching, without die support 
of the ruling power and the nobility. As a matter of fact the King 
accorded the Buddha a very warm welcome on his arrival at Raja- 
gaha. Unlike the Mahavagga, the Mahavastu records a vivid description 
of this epsode. 1 The king was mentally prepared for this reception 
before the Buddha visited Rajagaha on hearing the pleasant chanting 
of the praises of the Buddha’s “32 distinguished marks of the Great 
Man” 2 by his Brahmin priest in the early hours of the morning. 3 
On hearing this chanting, the happy memory of the first meeting 
with the Buddha arose in his mind and his eagerness increased all 
the more to see the Buddha once again. 

Unlike the Mvt., the Mvg. does not give any indication of such 
depth of feeling on the part of Bimbisara though his readiness to help 
the Buddha is mentioned: the donation of the Veluvana Garden to 
accommodate the Buddhist Sangha, the wide publicity given to 
the new doctrine, the acceptance of the Buddha — all these indicate 
his earnestness and recognition of the dynamic power of the new 
doctrine. 

It is said that King Bimbisara opened his mind to the Buddha 
immediately after his conversion that he cherished five wishes when 
he was a prince, which according to him were fulfilled to Iris 
satisfaction. These five were: 
that he might be crowned in the kingdom, 
that the Buddha might visit his kingdom, 
that he might pay homage to the Buddha, 
that the Buddha might preach his doctrine to him, and 
that he might understand the doctrine of the Buddha. 

The Mahavastu as well as the Tibetan Vinaya, do not agree with 
some of these points. The first of the above five wishes is lacking in 

1 Mvt. III. p. 441 ff. . . . “bho bhane amatya bhagavato Buddhasya pratyud- 
gamanam gamisyami. Rajgrham alamkarapehi, bhadrani ca yanani yojapehi. 
Sarvehi ca Rajagrhikehi brahmana-grhapati-kehi sarvehi ca silpayatanehi 
sarvehi ca srenlhi maya saha bhagavato Buddhasya pratyudgamaiiam ganta- 
vyan’ti. 

8 “dvatrimsanmahapurusalaksanani”. _ 

8 Mvt. III. p. 437. “rajno . . . . Bimbisarasya brahmana purohito .... upari 
prasadatalagato ratra pratyusakalasamaye dvatriihianmahapuru§alak§anani 
vaca vistarena svadhyayam karoti”. 
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both sources mentioned above. The five wishes as quoted in the 
Tibetan Vinaya 1 are as follows: that he might see the Buddha; that 
the Buddha might visit the kingdom; that he might learn the truth 
from him; that he might understand the doctrine; and that he might 
follow its teachings. On the other hand we count six “ wishes ” in 
the Mahavastu 2 * * the extra wish appearing as the third one, that “I 
(the king) might be delighed to see ( pravrtte prasadeya ) the Buddha”. 
As a matter of fact, these wishes in the Mahavastu are nothing but the 
mental resolves of the king on hearing the praises of the Buddha by the 
royal priest. It does not give any indication that they were ever told 
to the Buddha by the king, as theMahdvagga maintains. 2 

As the Blessed one was accompanied by his Jatila disciples, there 
was a confusion among die people and the king present there, 
as to whether Uruvela Kassapa was the teacher of the Buddha 
or the Buddha that of Kassapa, as Uruvela Kassapa was also a well- 
know figure in the whole of Magadha and was highly venerated by all 
classes of the people for his austerities. This confiusion was perceived 
by the Buddha. Therefore, he asked Kassapa why he had given up 
the fire-worship. Kassapa understood the motive of the question and 
replied: as a result of the sacrifice, one is supposed to get all one’s 
desires fulfilled — desires of wealth, power, women and progeny. 
Through your teaching, my Lord, I have realised that desire is the 
real cause of all our miseries. And unless we have self-control we can- 
not attain bliss and contentment of mind. That is why I have given 
up the sacrifices.” Then Kassapa saluted the Buddha as his teacher. 5 
This served as a proof to the whole assembly including the king, and 
the majority became lay devotees. The event was far-reaching and of 
great consequence. Its significance was the acceptance of die Arama 
for the residence of the Sangha by the Buddha, since as yet there was 
no Vihara for the accommodation of the bhikkhus. 

In the meantime the sixty disciples who had been sent in sixty 

1 Rockhill — Life of Buddha, p. 42. 

2 cf. Mvt. III. p. 434, 

8 Mahanaracla-kassapa-Jataka (No. 544). . The Tibetan account records here 

that Uruvela Kassapa performed various miracles before the assembly after 

having been induced by the Buddha. Rockhill — Life of Buddha. 
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different directions were, no doubt, making converts under the 
“TriSarana” formula. The question, therefore, of having a place of 
rest for the Sakya-disciples “Sakyaputtiya ’ became uppermost in the 
mind of the Master. 

It is said that the place for the Veluvana Vihara was selected by the 
king and approved and accepted by the Buddha because of the fact 
that it possessed the six characteristics which a Vihara must possess 
according to the Buddhist literature, 1 viz., 

(1) that it should be situated not too far from the village and not too 
close to it, 

(2) that It should be easily accessible to the people who wished to go 
there, 

(3) that it should be free from disturbance by day and from the 
noise of (wild) anim als by night, 

(4) that it should not be windy, 

(5) that it should be fit for human habitation, and 

(6) that it should be conducive to meditation. 

The Veluvana garden satisfied all these conditions and was therefore, 
accepted by the Buddha from King Bimbisara, who dedicated it to 
the Saiigha by sprinkling or pouring water (a performance symbolis- 
ing a dedicatory gift) from a golden pitcher. 2 

The Mahavastu, however, contains no record of the dedication of the 
Veluvana Garden. Its story ends with the detailed accounts of the 
Buddha’s discourses delivered in the Yasthivana Garden (Pali: Lat- 
thivanuyyana ) at Antagiri. 3 There is no similarity between these 
discourses and those of the “ anupubbikatha ”, i.e., danakaiha , silakatha, 
etc. — the technique of discourses recorded in the Mahavagga, for 
in the Mahavastu the Buddha merely makes an introduction to the 
religious talks 4 which are nothing but a summing up of the substance 
already delivered on different occasions, viz., the Anattalakkhana- 
sutta , 5 the Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta , 6 and the Paticcasamuppada 

1 Mvg. I. 22. 16-17. 

2 Jatakattha uannana, Pt. I., p. 85. 

8 Mvg. I. 22.x. “Latthivana” is situated at Suppatitfha-Cetiya. 

4 Mvt. III. p. 449.9. “dharmyam katham pranamaya”. 

6 Cf. Mvt. III. pp. 446-447. 

6 Ibid. pp. 447-8. 
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respectively, 1 and at the end illustrating the previous history of King 
Bimbisara which ultimately connected him with the Buddha in this 
existence. 

SARIPUTTA AND MAHAMOGGALLANA 2 

The story of the conversion of the two chief disciples of the Buddha 
is the concluding episode in the introductory portion, i.e. the first 
twenty-four topics of the Mahavagga. 

At Rajagaha there was an assembly of 250 parihhajakas, of which 
Sanjaya, one of the then six chief Titthiya teachers, was the head. 
Sariputta and Moggallana, along with their 500 companions, were 
ordained in his hermitage and placed at the head of his disciples. 
These two disciples not being satisfied with Sanjaya’s teaching, both 
came to an understanding that henceforth they would try to find a 
proper teacher separately, and as soon as they found one they would 
report the discovery to each other. Now it so happened that one day, 
Assaji, one of the five first disciples ( pancavaggiya ) and the companion 
of the Buddha, during his six years of austerity, arrived at Rajagaha 
at that time from his missionary activities. He was met by Sariputta 
who was struck by his appearance of calm dignity, Sariputta asked 
him whose doctrine he professed and who was his teacher. Assaji 
answered that he was but a humble follower of the Buddha’s doctrine, 
and the Blessed One was his teacher. Asked again to explain the 
essence of the Buddha’s doctrine he expounded it briefly : “Of all 
things which proceed from a cause the Tathagata has explained the 
cause, and he has explained their cessation also. This is what the 
Mahasamana professes (lit. holder of this view). 3 

For further discussions Assaji advised Sariputta to see the Buddha 

1 Cf. Mvt. III. pp. 448-9. 

2 Li the Mvt. the personal circumstances of the two chief disciples are given, 
in greater detail at the beginning and the story is related at another place 
(III. 56.6-67.6.) where it is coupled with the preceding description of the 
conversion of Mahakasyapa, the third chief disciple of the Buddha. 

8 Mvg. I.23. 5 & 10. Cf. Mvt. III. 62.8. “ye dharma hetuprabhava — hetun- 
tesarri tatha tesamea yo nirodha — evamvadi mahasramano”. 

NB. This verse of the Mvg., is lacking "in the corresponding section of 
the Mvt., and is put into the mouth of Sariputta in answer to a question 
of Moggallana’s regarding the Buddha's doctrine. 
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who had been residing at the Veluvana Vihara. He was sent to the 
Buddha probably because the sixty monks sent out by the Master 
for the missionary activities had hitherto no authority to confer 
ordination on desiring persons. They had to bring or send them with 
proper instructions from the different parts of the country to the 
place where the Teacher was staying at the time. However, charmed 
with the new doctrine, Sariputta, accompanied by his friend Moggal- 
lana, went to Veluvana to interview the Buddha. They were convinc- 
ed by the Buddha’s discourses and were ordained by him. 

The episode of Sariputta and Moggallana is almost uniform in all 
accounts with slight variations. Buddhaghosa gives long and detailed 
accounts of them in the commentaries of the Dhammapada 1 and the 
Jataka. Some of them at least seem to be the later inventions or 
recorded from some later legends that were prevalent in his time. 
According to the Mahavagga they decided to go in search of the 
Immortal, being disgusted with the world. But according to the 
Mahavastu, Moggallana’s case was different from that of Sariputta. 
Moggallana was disgusted at the sight of the bare teeth which produced 
him “asthi-sanja (the perception of bones)” while people were laughing 
with joy in places of amusement. It made him think that the only 
elements in the world were bones devoid of any real substance. 1 2 

Sariputta and Moggallana were already advanced spiritually before 
they were ordained by the Buddha. Therefore the training imparted 
to them was of a higher order. Sariputta attained Arhantship a fort- 
night after ordination, and Moggallana after a week. 

The most notable difference between the Mahavagga and the Maha- 
vastu is regarding Sariputta’s introduction to the bhikkhu who ordained 
him. According to the Mahavastu, Sariputta was met and converted 
by one Upasena, the nephew of die Kassapa brothers. The same legend 
is prevalent in the Chinese accounts. 3 According to these traditions 
the Kassapa brothers had a sister whose son, Upasena, became an 
ascetic wearing a spiral head-dress. He was dwelling with 300 disciples 

1 DhA. I. pp. 83 ff.; J. I. p. 85. 

2 “maudgalyanasya’pi janafcayasya tasya kasantavam .... dantamalani drstva 
asthi sanja utpanna. 

8 Beal — Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 304 ff. 
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on. the bank of the same Nerahjana river. Now this legend throws 
a considerable light on the statement: 1 “I am, friend, only a young 
disciple; I have but recently received ordination; and I have newly 
adopted this Dhamma and Vinaya, etc.” made by the bhikkhu who 
converted Sariputta, for Assaji was by no means a newly ordained 
idsciple; on the contrary, he was one of the first converts of 
the Buddha, being ordained on the same day of their meeting. 

Of course, Buddhaghosa gives an explanation of it: “As these 
yaribbajakas are antagonists of the Buddha’s doctrine, I shall show my 
novice’s state to prove the depth of the doctrine, etc.” 2 This explana- 
tion seems to be insufficient, as an Arhant can on no account pretend 
or lie, not even to save his life. 

‘ On the other hand, the account of the Mahavastu is more reasonable: 
Upasena being young in age as well as recently ordained. According 
to the Mahavastu accounts he was the last convert among the Buddha’s 
disciples who accompanied him to Rajagaha. This episode may be 
explained in another way: neither the Mahavastu nor any other sources 
report that any of the 60 disciples, sent to different directions, were 
at Rajagaha since the Buddha himself was present there. The absence 
of Assaji or any of the 60 bhikkhus is evident from a verse that occurs 
in the Mahavagga (I. 22. 13). 

“dasavaso dasabalo dasadhammavidu dasahi cupeto, 

so dasasataparivaro Rajagaham pavisi bhagavati ”. 

There is no doubt that these “dasasataparivaro” are no other than 
the three Jatilas and their co-converts. 

Thus, there must be two independent accounts going back to 
a well-established tradition and the Mahavastu cannot be dismissed 
lightly. . . . . 

One may wonder why this story is given here at the end of the 
Mahavagga-nidana. Here the Mahavagga neither gives a reason for 
it nor explains its significance. But it seems to be clear from a statement 
of Buddhaghosa that immediately after the ordination of the two 

1 Mvg. I. 23.4. “. . . . aham klio avuso navo acirapabbajito adhunagato . . . 
na tavaham sakkomi vittharena dhammam deseturn, etc”. 

2 DhA. Vol.* I. pt. I. p. 92. Cf. Samantapasadika, Vol. V.p. 975: “ettha ca 
patisambhidappatto thero na ettakarn na sakkoti: atha kho dhammagara- 
vam uppadessaim’ti, etc.” 
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disciples the Buddha convened a Council of the disciples, when die 
shadows were lengthening (lit. under the extending shade — vaddha 
manakacchayaya ) in which they were announced as the “chief disciples”, 
thereafter reciting the “ Patimokkha This is the first record of a 
“ Vinaya-kamma after the Enlightenment of the Buddha, and may 
be defined as the beginning of the Vinaya proper — a very fitting end 
of the first chapter of the history of the Buddhist Saiigha. 


BHAVAVIVEKA AND THE PRASANGIKA 
SCHOOL 


Y. Kajiyama, m.a„ 



INTRODUCTION TO THE LOGIC OF THE SVATANTRIKA 
MADHYAMIKA PHILOSOPHY 

The problem as to whether the absolute is immanent in humanity 
or transcends humanity makes two fundamental standpoints which 
can divide religions into two forms. Although Buddhism, generally 
speaking, pursues the absolute as immanent, two attitudes to the 
problem still constitute two big branches even within Buddhism and 
furthermore two different schools in one of the branches. Among 
Indian Mahayana Buddhism, the Madhyamika school lays stress on 
| the disparity or complete heterogeneity between the absolute and the 
phenomenal; and for them the only possible method of denoting 
j the absolute is to negate every kind of definition of the absolute. 
The Vijnanavadin, however, searches the ground of delusive, relative 
knowledge and tries to find out the path from delusion to enlighten- 
| nient; and the path consists in not simply transcending the relative 

| knowledge but in converting the ground of delusion into that of the 

i enlightenment, which latter ground is in substance not different 

j from the former because the absolute is immanent in the relative. 

| Among the Madhyamikas, moreover, the Prasangika is apt to consider 

; die Paramartha, the absolute truth, as entirely transcendent; while the 

i Svatantrika, partly due to influence of the Vijnanavadin, seems to 

j pursue the Paramartha as immanent at least logically. Although 

yearning for the absolute truth is naturally accompanied by negation 
of the relative and conditioned knowledge, another question should 
; in this context be reflected on; that is, whether the system of the relative 
knowledge can be, so far as the phenomenal world is concerned, 
recognized as valid or not, though it is always delusive from the 
absolute point of view. This very problem seems to have become 
a fork which divided Indian Mahavanism into the Madhyamika and 
the Vijnanavadin, and the Madhyamika itself into the Prasangika and 
! the Svatantrika. When validity is granted for the conditioned know- 
I ledge, the absolute is considered in some meaning as the ground of 
| the conditioned knowledge, the former being immanent in the latter. 
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On the other hand, when the conditioned knowledge is considered 
as invalid or self-contradictory in itself, the absolute world is trans- 
cendentally searched after apart from the relative world. 

According to Stcherbatsky Indian Buddhism, during the golden 
age of Indian civilization under the prosperous rule of the national 
Dynasty of Guptas, began a reaction against scepticism or total illus- 
ionism of the Madhyamika philosophy, which had been created by 
Nagarjuna, and formed the idealistic philosophy of the Vijnanavadins 
as well as their Buddhist logic, which philosophy started from some- 
thing in the kind of an Indian “Cogito ergo sum” and gave confidence 
to validity of introspection . 1 This new movement asserted, instead 
of the sceptic and negative philosophy which absolutely denied indi- 
vidual independent existence of every thing, existence of the consci- 
ousness and established on it a system of logic. It is not proper to 
presume, as sometimes done by scholars, that this new movement 
was a neccessary consequence of logical development of scepticism 
into idealism, in other words that the Madhyamika philosophy was the 
antecedent or lower stage of the Vijnanavada. It seems that the move- 
ment was caused not by development of thinking, but merely by 
two types of attitudes for the absolute as pointed out above, both 
of which attitudes existed in the Madhyamika school as well as the 
Vijnanadin , from their beginning up to the end. The fact that a ten- 
dency to idealism, which might have led to the Vijnanavada, is found 
in philosophy of Nagarjuna 2 and that the Vijnanavada and Buddhist 
logic, in their developed forms, appeared after the Madhyamika 
philosophy does not mean that philosophy of “mere consciousness 
having no need of reality of external objects” should be a logically 
more developed form of the philosophy of nonreality in general. 
From a certain point of view it is observed that the theory that an 
object of cognition does not exist outside mind is logically antecedent 
. to the theory which asserts even the non-existence of mind itself . 3 
: Furthermore the Vijnanavadins themselves had also developed the 
theory of non-reality of mind in the context of the three kinds of 
1 c.f. Stcherbatsky: Buddhist Logic, pp. ri-12. 

■f 2 cf. Susumu Yamaguchi: Nagaq una’s Mahay anavirhsaka, Prefatory Notes 
"(The Eastern Buddhist Vol. IV, No. 1, p.56-60) 

8 cf. Randle: Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p. 78. note 2. 
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non-individuality , 1 and Bhavaviveka, an eminent Madhyamika philo- 
sopher somehow tended to recognize validity of the relative know- 
ledge; these facts restrain us from understanding Indian Mahayana 
Buddhism by a diagram of development from scepticism or the 
theory of intrinsic unreality to idealism. It is both the Madhyamika 
and the Vijnanavada which, were blamed by the realistic opponents 
for their opinion of nonreality of external object; and apart from the 
difference between the two Mahayana branches, the criticism against 
naive realism was already shown at the very beginning of Buddhism, 
that is, a kind of “esse estpercipi” wasoneofthe fundamental teaching 
of Buddha himself. When the pursuit after the absolute reality 
found out two worlds, the Paramartha and the Samvrti, the absolute and 
the relative, the problem of the alternative presented itself; whether 
the absolute should be transcendentally pursued after or immanently. 
It was the problem which confronted Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Dignaga 
etc., and Bhavaviveka as well as Candrakirti were to face the same 
choice. And the attitudes for the same problem separated the Madhya- 
mika from the Vijnanavadin, and the Prasangika from the Svatantrika. 
The two ways may eternally remain to all philosophers and they 
are not mere differences of stages of development of thought. 

Buddha taught the middle path (madhyama-pratipad) which is, 
as excluding the etemalism and the annihilationism, the same as the 
true causality. “That everything exists is one extreme; that everything 
does not exist is another extreme. Oh, Katyayana, Tathagata gives 
up these two and preaches the law by means of the middle. From 
the cause of ignorance there arises volitions, from the cause of volition 

there arises consciousness But what is this middle, when it 

cannot be understood as mere indetermination fluctuating between 
existence and non-existence? He meant by the middle the negation 
of both of the two hostile extremes, that a thing can be either existent 
or non-existent and not otherwise. The middle should mean the 
aloofness from existence and non-existence (bhavabhavantadvaya- 
rahitatva), and consequently negates the law of excluded middle. 
Thus, the middle path must mean transcendence of the two relative 

1 Trividhasya svabhavasya trividliammhsvabhavatam 
samdhaya sarvadhar manaih desita nihsvabhavata (Irimsika, 27) 
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extremes. Although literal expression of the middle did not expressly 
denote the absolute, it implied from the beginning a kind of duality 
or further more contradiction, which finally led to transcendence 
which is nothing but discovery of the absolute world. Similarly if 
a tiring can exist only depending on causal relation, that is, if a thing 
cannot exist by its own self, it loses its individuality or character of 
pure existence and if there is no pure existence there is no pure non- 
existence. Prat? tysamutpada which literally denotes causal origination 
transcends itself because origination loses its essential meaning when 
a thing originates only depending on others. Thus, the middle is 
not a definition of one standpoint called the middle, but 
it means transcendence of a definite attitude itself; and the 
causality, defying independent reality of causal elements them- 
selves. Causal origination, non — individual existence and the 
middle path, all these are synonymous . 1 It was Nagarjuna 
who expressly declared the contradiction which had been implicitly 
contained in “the middle” or “the causal or conditioned origination”, 
and tried to sublimate the contradiction into the transcendence or 
absoluteness. “Causality of non-origination and non-annihilation”, 
this expression at die very beginning of his Madhyamikakarika is 
nothing but absurd contradiction; but it pushed forward the truth 
that Buddha taught no other than the absolute world which is dis- 
parate from our world of conception. But it could not be done 
widiout finding out discrimination of two worlds or two truths, 
i.e., the paramartha and the samvrti which became the most important 
categories of Buddhist philosophy, that duality which had been 
contained in the middle and the conditioned origination was expressed 
in the form of clear contradiction and pointed out the transcendental 
truth. In our languages one concept necessarily denotes negation of 
its contradictory concept and negation of one concept, on the other 
hand, implies affirmation of its contradictory concept. So far as 
concepts themselves relatively exist, it is always in an absurd form to 
express the absolute which negates die world of concept and yet is 

1 Yah pratityasamutpadah £unyatam sampracaksmahe 
sa prajfiaptirupadaya pratipatsaiva madhyama (Madhyamikakarika, XXIV, 18) 
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told, of only by concepts. The absolute truth seems to me to be con- 
tradiction or absurdity. 

The two worlds of the absolute and the relative, however, again 
offered an important problem. The contradiction which leads to 
the absolute does not mean mere illogicality. Illogicality is privation 
of logicality, but the contradiction implies the absolute reality which 
transcends logicality, or it implies the truth concealed in logicality 
itself. And if the contradiction is not illogical, we do not quit logic 
when we employ the contradiction as a method of expressing trans- 
cendentality of the absolute, for it is impossible to speak of the con- 
tradictory characteristics of the paramartha, if we do not rely at all 
upon the validity of our knowledge. The contradiction of expression 
occurs in a case where our conditioned knowledge which is recognised 
as valid so far as practical utility is concerned comes in contact with 
the unconditioned or indefinte character of the absolute. If the Param- 
artha and the Samvrti are merely separated and have no relation to each 
other at all, what is the use of the contradictory expression itself in 
denoting transcendency. Though the Paramartha negates the Samvisi, 
can the former not be a kind of ground of the latter at the same time; 

The whole system of our conditioned, practical knowledge is 
merely an interpretation of the absolute reality, based on utility to 
humanity which in its turn depends on our attachment. Our logical 
knowledge is, therefore of no use for transcendence which surpasses 
the limit of human utility. Nevertheless if the absolute reality is not 
the ground of our logical world and our knowledge is composed 
totally independently of the absolute reality, even our practical utility 
may not exist. The conditioned knowledge translates the absolute 
reality into cognizable aspects, and though the absolute is covered 
by human translation it cannot be entirely dissociated from the 
translated aspects. Our attachment is, so to speak, the formal cause 
of our conditioned knowledge and the absolute reality may somehow 
be the material cause of the same. If this is not wrong presumption, 
when our attachment as the formal cause of our delusion is removed, 
the absolute which has existed there as the material cause will present 
itself. The conversion of the ground (asrayaparavrtti) in the Vijna- 
navada is principally based on such a kind of thinking method as this. 
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On the other hand that the absolute is incognisabie, surpassing any 
definition and calm and silent seems to negate in every sense the 
possibility of its being immanent, as the ground of the conditioned 
knowledge, in the phenomenal world. Even if the conditioned knows 
ledge has practical effect, what is the use of it to a man who seek- 
after the path of emancipation and enlightenment; Though it is true 
that even the Paramartha cannot be taught without human words, 
the Paramartha has nothing to do even with the words which express 
itself. Efficiency of the conditioned knowledge is fundamentally 
delusive and of no value. The Samvrti-jnana has, before it covers 
and impedes the Paramartha, already been covered by its own delusion. 
Contradiction, in this case, seems to be included in the conditioned 
knowledge itself, and yet it shuts its eyes to the absurdity. To disclose 
contradiction of the conditioned knowledge and annihilate futile 
discussions is a means to the Paramartha, but it is not the Paramartha 
itself. The latter is an object of self-intuition of a sage and is attained 
through an absolutely different principle other than those of the 
conditioned knowledge. The negation of two antagonis’ extremes 
by the middle path is established on the basis of transcendency of the 
absolute, and transcendency of the Paramartha over the Samvirti is 
non-opposition or non-relativity of the former to the latter, because 
opposition or relativity exists only in the Samvrti. If the absolute is 
a kind of ground of the relative and the former can be manifested by 
means of negation of die latter, the two truths are still relative to each 
other. The Prasangika-madhyamikas point out self-contradiction of the 
relative knowledge, and they do not negate it. Candrakirti, who 
defines the Samviti as “the co-relatively existent, which mutually 
depend on each other ,” 1 and who understands the Sariivrti to be 
caused by ignorance and void of individual quality , 2 does not want 
to deny it, because the Paramartha transcends both the affirmation and 
negation of the Samvrti, and utility of the Samvrti is not harmed 
within its own domain, and lasdy because he need not have attach- 

'5 1 parasparasambhavanam va samvrtir anyonyasamasrayena (Prasarmapada. 
P- 492) 

' 8 sarhvrtisatyarii hyajnanamatrasamutthapitaih nihsvabhavarii buddliva — (ib 
P- 495) 
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ment to non-existence of the Samvrti when it has not existence apart 
from its own individuality. 

Apart from the the problem of the Vijnanavadin school, the transcen- 
dence theory of the Madhyamika school has made itself more complex. 
The discrimination of the two truths (vibhagat saty ay or dvayoh) 
was the logical ground on which contradictory expressions of the 
Madhyamika philosophy could get the transcendental meaning. But 
it had, at the same time, a role to distinguish the philospohy from 
merely sceptic or nihilistic theories. While nihilists negate causality 
between actions and results of actions, and logical identity, the 
Madhyamikas, who assert difference of the transcendental world 
from the phenomenal world, need not destroy logicality, because 
their negation of logicality of the conditioned knowledge is done 
from the transcendental point of view and not from the same stand- 
point as the phenomenal world. When they define everything to be 
void of individual quality, it means that everything is neither existent 
nor non-existent, and does not argue of accidentality or nihility of 
everything as nihilists do. This method which succeeded on one side 
seemed, however, not to be able to stand criticism from logicians who 
attacked them as follows : — If the paramartha transcends our know- 
ledge, can any certainty of argument be granted for the Madhyamikas 
who speak of the transcendental? The Madhyamikas will moreover 
say that they do not assert any particular proposition; but if so, what 
do they want to mean by spending thousands of words ? The discrimi- 
nation of the two truths itself is an expression of the transcendental 
world; and evidence of the transcendental world cannot exist unless 
they recognize a logic. If they do not show any evidence and devote 
themselves to destroying our logic, they are open to attack for being 
sophists. The learned scholarly world of India which had much 
developed in logic since early ages did not, especially after appearance 
of Dignaga in the Buddhist world, permit illogical argument even on 
religious matters. Between die fifth and sixth centuries, the Madhya- 
mika school was divided into two sections owing to opposition of 
Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka. This split was due to criticism and 
reformation by a new movement in the Madhyamika school which 
wanted to establish immanent relation between the absolute and the 
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relative knowledge even when transcendentality of the absolute was 
argued. Stcherbatsky touches this circumstance as follows: Every 
syllogism according to this school (the Prasangika) is a fallacy, 
because it entails a contradictory syllogism, called “entailed 
inference, or counter syll ogism (Prasanga-anumana)” of the same force. 
The school received from this feature its second name as a school of 
the counter-syllogism (Prasangika). Buddhist monism was thus 
established in the school of the Extreme Relativist ( Madhyamika - 
Prasangika ) not on logical grounds, but on a wholesale destruction 
of all logic. However this utter disregard for logic soon gave way to 
another attitude in the same school. A new branch of it was founded 
by Bhavya (Bhavaviveka), who maintained that it was impossible to 
escape from logical methods altogether. Even if you intend to establish 
that all syllogisms are fallacies you must do it by a sound agrument 
thrown into the form of a correct syllogism (svatantra-anumana). 1 

According to the Prasangika that the conditioned knowledge is 
delusive does not mean that logic of the phenomenal world is 
illogical, for if there is no logicality at all there is no illogicality too. 
But it means that the conditioned knowledge is relative in itself and 
relative to human utility and has no absolute value. Non-existence is 
nothing but a kind of existence called non-existence or non-perception 
of the assumed existence ; that is, non-existence is available only in 
relation to existence. We say ‘banyan is a tree’ thinking that a species 
owes its ground to a genus, but at the same time a genus, tree, cannot 
exist without substantiality of a species and an individual, a banyan. 
Similarly an effect has its causal ground in a cause but at the same time 
a concept, cause, cannot be set forth without having its logical ground 
in a concept, effect. And interdependence ( pratitya-samutpada ) or 
unpropertiedness ( nissvahhavatd ) is voidness of individuality (sunyata) 
to the Prasangika. That knowledge is void of individual property is 
the most important ground for transcendentality of the Paramartha, 
which cannot be referred to by relative knowledge. Does it, however, 
mean that every concept, every judgment and every inference is 
accompanied respectively by its contradictory concept, judgment and 
inference. There is a certain confusion here. The Prasangikas do not 

1 Buddhist Logic, by Stcherbatsky, Vol. a,, p, 344-345. 
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discriminate between logicality and existence. When a concept, tree, 
is said to be void of its property, contradiction does not exist in the 
concept itself, but in the relation between the concept and the existence. 
A proposition that a product has its cause is not necessarily accom- 
panied by a counter proposition that a thing does not arise out of any 
cause. But the problem is concerned with human standpoint winch 
understands or interprets the absolute reality by causality. A concept, 
fire, does not bum our lips. This naive doubt touches the fundamental 
problem of logic. The fire with which I cooked breakfast has existen- 
tially nothing to be related to the fire with which I burnt fallen leaves 
in the evening. We, neglecting this existential difference, give a concept 
of fire to the heat which is of pratical use to human being. The 
beginningless series of human experiences has revealed to us only the 
utility of the unseen reality, and attachment to the utility is the ground 
of all concepts. When the ground is taken away, our cognition 
becomes meaningless, because the absolute reality is always quite aloof 
from our conceptual understanding. Nevertheless within the range of 
our logic, in other words, so far as the ground of our logic is approved 
and the limit of logic is not transgressed, our system is not self- 
contradictory. To Candrakirti too, the Samvrti is useful for accumula- 
ting those fundamental virtues which bring final deliverance to those 
who strive after it, even though its existence and shape is, from the 
transcendental point of view, founded on mere cunfusion and there is 
in no case any independent reality or individuality either of our 
cognitions and the objects cognized 1 . In this case Candrakirti’s 
apprehension that logic is absolutely delusive is nothing but another 
side of one and the same wisdom, which was grasped by Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti, that is, the wisdom that logic should be applied only to 
the experiential world and not be concerned with the metaphysical 
problem. There sould not have been any conflict between them in 
this meaning. 

If the standpoint of the Prasangikas can be thus understood, even they 
would not find contradiction in logic itself, but stress the contradiction 
between the absolute reality and human attitude of understanding, 
which constitutes the ground of logic. The Vijnanavada tried to- 

1 cf. Prasannapada, p. 69 , p. 75. 
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convert the ground of our delusion, believing the same ground would, 
•when converted, become the ground of revelation ; and the 
Svatantrika-Madhyamikas wanted to give a kind of logicality to the 
relation of the absoluteness and the ground of our delusion. When we 
argue the transcendental contradiction arises not from logic itself, but 
from the disparity between absoluteness and the ground of logic. The 
transcendentality of the Paramartha is nothing but the contradictory 
relation of the Paramartha and the Samvrti. If this is granted, cannot 
we speak of the absolute reality through the logic of contradiction ? The 
contradiction is not merely illogicality but the unique method which 
can reduce to the absolute reality our world, which is the human 
logicalization of the absolute. Nagarjuna and the Prasangikas can be 
accused for their negating logicality without strictly showing the real 
contradiction. It is not efficient to condemn logic merely standing on 
transcendence of the Paramartha. ForBhavavivekato use the logic of 
contradiction in the place where the Samvrti and the Paramartha meet 
together is methodological completion of the absolute negation of the 
Madhyamika philosophy. Bhavaviveka did not wildly fit in logical 
tendency of the age, but he did, observing the traditional method, the 
same exertion in the Madhyamika theory as Dignaga did in the 
Vijnanavada. 

In the Vijaiinavada theory there exists the fundamental reality in 
the form of store consciousness, the Paratantra-svabhava ( alayavijnana ), 
which converts itself from afflicted state into purified state and vice 
versa. Accordingly the ground of affliction is at the same time the 
ground of purification. Existence of consciousness as the fundamental 
reality makes it possible that the world of purity manifests itself when 
die ground of delusion is converted ; that is, the former is immanent 
in the latter. But the Madhyamikas do not admit any real immanent 
ground as the Paratantrasvabhava. Although the Vijnanavadin too 
negates reality of the three stages (trisvabhava) when they speak of 
voidness as non-individuality of the three stages, reality of the 
Paratantra is once established as a means for logic of conversion which 
is the essence of the theory of trisvabhava. But the Madhyamikas 
negate existence of the assumed ground, and declare uselessness of 
establishing such double character of the ground. The existent is 
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like dream, like illusion and like mirage. It is enough to denote 
unpropertiedness of the existent and to point out transcendence of the 
Paramartha by silence ( tusnimbhava ), for the transcendental refuses to 
be defined and to say that there is the transcendental is also not 
desirable. We said above that logic is of no use when the superexperien- 
tial thing is questioned, but it seemed to Candraklrti that even the 
concept, the transcendental, the absolute, etc. would be demolished. 
The word, Paramartha is unwillingly assumed simply because it is 
unavoidable. In this respect the transcendence theory can be said to 
have been developed to its perfection by Candraklrti and the feat has 
given him an imperishable crown of wisdom. 

However Bhavaviveka, the founder of the Svatantrika Madhya- 
mika school, stepped up nearer to the Vijnanavadins. The fact that 
he criticises the Vijnanavadins accusing that they are following the 
method of the Madhyamika 1 seems to show that he was himself 
conscious of similarity of thinking to the Vijnanavada. He does, 
naturally as a Madhyamika philosopher, negate the paratantrasvabhava 
and does not recognize entity of the Parmartha, But he has at least 
established the convertible logical ground which, having double 
character, mediates between the Paramartha and the Samvrti. The 
Samvrti-Jnana is, according to him divided into two classes ; one is 
the false knowledge (mithyasamvrti) which consists of attachment to 
the reality of the existent in the world, and is knowledge of unreleased 
people ; the other is the true logic (tathyasamvrti or bhutasamvrti) 
which is the measure, true cognition of this world and is conceptual 
knowledge of the absoluteness. Similarly the Paramartha is also 
classified into two; one is the non-conceptual absoluteness or the non- 
convertible (anabhisamskaraparamartha, 2 aparyayaparamartha) which 
is beyond our world and surpasses any conceptual argument, the- 
other is conceptual or convertible absoluteness (abhisamskarapara- 
martha, paryayaparamartha) winch has adapted itself to determinate 
concepts, being in substance the absolute wisdom. And the conceptual 
absoluteness is identical with true knowledge, thus becoming the 
mediating ground between the absolute and the relative. To* 

1 For example, see Prajnapradipa, XXV, D. 245. a; 247 a etc. 

2 anabhisamskaraka* or sabhisamskaraka*? 
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Candrakirti the truth is only one, i.e. the paramartha, and the 
Samvrtisatya is called truth only from the phenomenal standpoint 
and actually, or from the absolute point of view it is not truth but 
delusion. But Bhavaviveka recognises the truth of logic which is 
founded on wisdom of the absolute. In other words it is the absolute 
wisdom which manifested itself in concepts and identified itself with 
the phenomenal world (kalpand-anulomika-paramdrtha-jndna). 
Candrakirti also divided the Samvrti into two, viz., the true relative 
knowledge ( lokasamvrti , Bhfita or tathy-samvrti) which is knowledge 
of those who have healthy and correct cognition and the incorrect 
knowledge (alokasamvrti, mithyasamvrti ) which is knowledge of 
those who have spoilt and incorrect cognition. But the lokasamvrti ~ 
satya of Candrakirti, which is healthy and correct, and can be 
recognised of practical use by people of this world, is not absolutely 
true knowledge, dial is, actually not satya, because it is still false to the 
eyes of the sage who has realized unpropertiedness of the existent. 
Therefore Candraklrti’s lokasamvrti is included in the mithyasamvrti 
of Bhavaviveka, while Bhavaviveka’s tathyasamvrti is a satya because 
it is manifestation of the Paramartha. In this sense Bhavaviveka can 
be said to have recognised two truths; the aparydyaparamarthasatya 
and the tathyasamvrtisatya which is the same as the parydyaparamartha- 
satya, or the absolute reality surpassing logic and that accompained 
by logic . 1 The paramartha is unmovable, inexpressible and aloof 
from the Samvrti. But words and actions of a sage who has attained 
the Paramartha is, though they are the Sarhvrti so far as they are 
words and actions, different from those of ordinary pepole. And this 
kind of words which are based on the absolute reality should be die 
true knowledge of the world, that is, tathyasamvritijndna. This 
tathyasamvrti or the parydyaparamartha has double character because 
it is the absolute being manifestation of the Paramartha and at the same 


1 Candrakirti Bhavaviveka 

paramartha aparyayaparamartha f 
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time it is the relative so far as it is the Samvrti, that is, words and 
actions. If Buddhism is established as a teaching it should be in this 
tathyasamvrti. For Bhavaviveka this mediating ground is an inevitable 
means of the Madhyamika philosophy. His philosophy begins with 
believing, not realistic, but logical immanency of the Paramartha in 
the mediating ground of the two worlds. 1 

The method to deny every proposition of the opponents while 
giving no proposition themselves, and to clarify unpropertiedness of 
every word and every theory is the unmovable tradition of the 
Madhyamikas since Nagarjuna has established it. It was the necessary 
consequence of the transcendence theory of the Paramartha. 
Bhavaviveka too, quoting Devasarman, declares that the Madhyamikas 
only negate the arguments of others and do not establish their own 
theories. But what makes Bhavaviveka differ from the other 
Madhyamikas consists in certainty or logicality of the negation. 
Among arguments of Nagarjuna there are some which might be 
considered fallacious. 2 3 When examined by strict application of 
Dignaga’s logic, logic of the practical world and that of the 
Madhyamikakarika are fundamentally heterogeneous. But the age 
does not accept the Madhymikas’ position even if they stress only the 
heterogeneity. And yet the heterogeneity has a kind of logical relation 
to logic of the practical world and is not illogicality as we mentioned 
above. Bhavaviveka’s intention is that the Madhyamikas should 
clarify, with certainty, how logic of the practical world confesses its 
nonsense under the light of the absolute reality, and accordingly 
should modify the traditional tmethod of the Madhyamika, which has 
already been condemned as a false application of reductio ad absurdum 
(prasaiiga-vakya, prasanga-ammand) by logicians. He devoted himself 
to establishing the new logical methodology of the Madhyamika 
demonstration, which Nagarjuna and the Prasangikas did not care for. 

1 About classification of two satyas by Candraklrti and Bhavaviveka cf., 
Prasannapada p. 493, Madhyamakiivatara chap. VI. k. 24., Tarkajvala, 
chap. Ill, p. 60, a-b; Madhyamakarthasamgraha. 

2 Prajnapradlpa, Waleser edition (Bib. Indica, New Series, No. 1936), p. 42 
Devoting themselves to destruction of other theories is called here Gshuh 
mi gzugs pa (grantha-aropana). 

3 Cf. Dr. H. Ui: Toyo no R.onri (Logic of the East) p. 15. ff.A 
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His conviction that the Paramartha can be manifested in a logical 
form and that only this kind of logic as founded in the absolute reality 
can be called true logic ( tathyasamvrtijndna ) leads him to the invention 
of a special kind of syllogism. His logicalization of the Madhyamika 
philosophy, however, was possible only on the basis of the Parydyapa- 
ramartha or the tathyasamvrti which was the ground where two 
Paramartha and the Samvrti exist together. 

Bhavaviveka starts with criticising argument of Buddhapalita, the 
founder of the Prasangika school, for containing fallacies, and tried to 
constitute his own logic with unblamable validity even for the purpose 
of negating other’s argument. But as the Madhyamikas expound not 
the practical knowledge, but the absolute reality, the system of logic 
of the practical world cannot be adopted. He declares at first that 
his logic is established on the ground which mediates between the 
Paramartha and the Samvrti or that his argument is done from the 
transcendental point of view. He does not argue anything without 
constituting syllogism which consists of three members, viz., proposi- 
tion, reason, and illustration. Although this fact seems to collide with 
the traditional method of the Madhyamikas which does not propose 
any own thesis, his conclusion which is always expressed in the 
negative judgment through the absolute negation ( prasajyapratisedha ) 1 
shows that the formally established proposition does not in substance 
set forth affirmation of contradictory ideas of the negated, but destroys 
the ground of logicality of the conditioned knowledge. Restriction 
that negation of a concept does not denote the contradictory concept 
means that the negated thing has not its counter-example, and 
accordingly that his reason need not have disparate relation between 
non-concomitance of the reason (middle term) and the counter 
example (the contradictory concept of the major term). Although it 
seems nonsense that universal concomitance of die middle and the 
major terms can exist without non-concomitance of the middle term 
and the contradictory concept of the major term, this restriction 
intends to negate the system of practical logic, which is to Bhavaviveka 

1 Bhavaviveka’s prasajyapratisedha is quite different from the ordinary simple 

negation which is contrasted to paryuddsa-pratisedha This will be treated 

in full later on. 
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nothing but Mithy asamvrtijn ana, as it is shown later. His logic is 
logic of the. Paramartha, which criticizes the ground of logic of the 
practical world, viz., the laws of identity, contradiction, excluded 
middle, causality, etc., and the criticism has been done through the 
peculiarities of his syllogistic form. The form of his syllogism may 
be denied by ordinary formal logic, but we should know that 
Bhavaviveka’s real purpose consists in criticism of the very formal 
logic, and that the peculiar form of his syllogism is the only rational 
way to reduce the illusion of conceptual world into the absolute 
reality. Bhavaviveka drinks that the Paramartha can be proved by this 
form, which is not illogical from the view' point of the Paramartha. 

We can summarise the above mentioned characteristics of Bhavavi- 
veka’s syllogism with the following four items; 

(1) A peculiar qualification “from the transcendental point of view 
( paramarthata ).” is added in every conclusion ( paksa ) . 

(2) He negates the prasanga-vakya, which is the unique method of 
the Prasahgikas. 

(3) Reason of his syllogism lacks “non-existence of reason in the 
counter example” or “negative concomitance” (vipaksa nastita), 
one of three conditions of reason. 

(4) The conclusion of every syllogism is a negative proposition and 
yet the negation is qualified as an absolute negation { prasajya - 
pratisedha) and is not a relative negation (paryudasapratisedha). 



Chapter II 


DOES BI-IAVAVIVEKA’s SYLLOGISM COMMIT FALLACY OF UNREALITY ? 

With regard to Nagaijuna’s declaration at the very beginning of the 
Madhyamikakarika “I salute the perfect Buddha, the foremost of 
all teachers, who proclaimed the causality of non-disappearance, 
non-appearance, non-cessation, non-eternity, noncoming, non- 
going, non-diversity and non-identity, which causality is free 
from diverse conceptions and is blissful,” one doubt took place 
among the Madhyamika philosophers; whether those eight kinds of 
negations were done from the standpoint of phenomenal world or 
from the transcendental standpoint — it seems to be a starting point of 
one of the most important subjects of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
that is, if the absolute is immanent in the phenomenal world of 
transcends it, in other words, if the two worlds are absolutely disparate 
or can have any kind of logical connection. If they are negated, in 
this case, from the phenomenl satandpoiiit it is contradictory to the 
fact which is approved by the common world ( lakaprasidhavirodha ).; 
on the contrary, if they are negated from the transcendental point of. 
view, it is contradictory to the teaching of Buddha (agamaviroddha) 
that some of these eight cannot be approved even in the phenomenal 
world. Some Madhyamika philosophers, intending to solve the 
difficulty, proposed an interpretation that four of them, disappearance 
appearance, diversity and identity, are negated from the transcendental 
standpoint; cessation and etemality from the phenomenal standpoint; 
and the rest, coming and going from both view points (cp. Prajnapra- 
dipa, p.6). Bhavaviveka, to them, asserted that all of these eight words 
and negated from the transcendental standpoint, and this fact does not 
contradict the world-approval, nor the teaclzing of Buddha, the reason 
being (i) that here the transcendental negation should be accentuated, 
(2) that among two truths preached by Buddha, the Paraniarthsatya 
is intended as supreme, (3) and that there is no contradiction with die 
world-approval or the teaching in eight negations which, as adjectives, 
modified die causality as the profound intention (abhipraya) of die 
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Prajnaparamita. Bhavaviveka, therefore, had a special intention to 
stress that these eight negations are done from the transcendental 
standpoint. This is one of reasons why he put in his syllogism a 

peculiar qualification “it is not- from the transcendental standpoint 

Paramarthatah. 

But why should it be a transcendental negation ? The third of above 
mentioned reasons, “because the eight negations modify the causality 
which is nothing but the meaning of the Prajnaparamita.” is in this 
connection of very importance. In the Prajnapradipa the opponent 
contends, just after the verbal meaning of the saluting verse is com- 
mented, that the causality of non-appearance, etc., is self-contradic- 
tory (ib. p.6). This contention is also a question about the causality 
which is modified by eight negations and is the meaning of die 
Prajnaparamita. It says; “How Could it be of non-appearance if it 
is causality ? If it is, on the contrary, of non-appearance it cannot be 
causality at all. ” This attack is quite sensible against the fundamental 
standpoint of the Madhyamika philosophy in general, and not only 
against the causality (pratityasamutp add) as one of their technical 
terms. When the Madhyamikas say, e.g., that everything is void of 
individuality, the contradiction is pointed out in this way : How could 
it be void of individuality as everything exists as an individual 2 But 
this very contradiction from the realistic point of view is nothing but 
the profound intention of the Prajnaparamita. As Nagaijuna always 
defines a concept in a meming just contradictory to meaning approved 
by common sense, all his definitions and negations might be called 
self-contradictory. Even the age of Nagaijuna logicians attacked 
contradictory expressions of the Madhyamikas, 1 but the more strictly 
logicians formed as time went on, the severer opponents’ criticism 
became. What made Dharmakirti give, in his Nyayabindu, definition 
of proposition (paksa) of syllogism, in spite of its being a dispensable 
factor, is that as there were some philosophers who considered wrong 
proposition (Nyayabindutika, B.B., p. 55.11-3). It is quite likely that 
it was neccessary to negate their misunderstanding by defining 
proposition (Nyayabindutika, B.B., p. 55.1.1-3). It is quite likely that 
this criticism of Dharmakirti and Dharmottara was intended not only 
1 Cf. VigrahavyavartanI K. 1. 1. XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXIV. 
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against the Naiyayikas but also against the Svatantrika Madhyamika, 
who was supposed to assert invalid proposition to be valid, and the 
Prasangikas, who negated even valid proposition (cf. Stcherbatsky, 
op. cit., ii, p. 153, note 3), Dharmaklrti defines : “A proposition is 
a statement which is permitted (by the arguer) as a fact to be proved 
( sadhya ) and is not contradictory, “not contradictory (anirakrta)” 
here intending to mean that a fact contradictory to perception, 
inference, conceptual identity, and self-word is not a proposiion” 
(arthah pratyaksanumanapratitisvavacanair nirakriyate 11a sa paksa iti) 
These qualifications, especially negation of self-contradiction. 
(svavacananirdkrta) presuppose the Madhyamikas. Examples quoted 
by Dharmottara, “inference is not a means of cognition,” “I say 
everything is false” etc. are very similar to expression of the 
Madhyamikas who say : “Everything is void,” “appearance is not 
appearance” etc. 

It is Bhavaviveka’s answer to the animadversion of self-contradic- 
tion that he asserts that eight negations are from the transcendental 
standpoint and that those do not contradict the world-approval and 
the teaching of Buddha ( Prajndpradipa , p.7). The two truths, he says, 
are discriminated in the expression of “causality of non-appearance.” 
The Madhyamikas do not consider causality as of non-appearance on 
the same standpoint in which they approve causality, and, irice versa, 
they do not assert causality on the same standpoint in which they 
negate appearance, etc. For example, generosity, morality etc. are 
from the transcendental viewpoint, not virtues, but they should be 
called virtues from the phenomenal standpoint (sari ivr tit ah) because 
of being helpful in this world. In the same way apparent contradic- 
tion of the causality of non-appearance disappears when we 
discriminate difference of the two truths, or two worlds. A man who 
is created through magic is not bom as of true nature of man, just so 
our mental phenomena ( adhyatmikayatarnani ) etc., which exist like 
phantom or mirage, that is, exist phenomenally, do not exist in the 
absolute meaning of existence. The Madhyamikas set forth their 
propositions with the very discrimination of the two truths which 
enables them to get rid of self-contradiction. On one and the same 
standpoint of the practical logic, or phenomenal logic, appearance and 
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non-appearance are contradictory to each other, and hence the 
expression “causality of non-appearance” is no more than self- 
contradiction. But when we say that the phenomenal appearance is 
not the absolute appearance, there is neither self-contradiction nor 
non-logicality. On the contrary it demonstrates the very logicality 
that the Paramartha is contradictory to the Sariivrti and that the 
former expresses itself only through the latter’s negation. That a 
special qualificaction “From the transcendental standpoint” is added 
to Bhavaviveka’s syllogism shows that his proposition, which is 
blamed for its fallacious appearance by ordinary logicians, should be 
admitted as valid because the two truths are discriminated in it. 

Bhavaviveka’s solution of this animadversion of self-contradiction 
is, keeping his individuality, very logical. But the attitude of Candra- 
klrti was quite different. Dharmottara’s criticism that some assert 
wrong propositions as valid, some valid as wrong, seems to clearly 
denote two contrary attitudes of Bhavaviveka and Candrakirti for 
solving the same problem of self-contradiction. Candrakirti denies 
logicality totally and absolutely. Self-contradiction is, according to 
him, attached not only to propositions of the Madhyamikas, but also 
to every proposition, because it is neccessarily followed by its own 
counter-proposition Candrakirti, on the occasion of criticising Bhava- 
viveka’s syllogism, denies the latter’s way of transcendental negation 
of appearance which is approved phenomenally, and expresses his 
own view saying that it is useless to add die qualification “From the 
transcendental standpoint” because “appearance out of self” cannot 
be admitted even phenomenally or from the relative point of view (Pra- 
sannapada, p. 26, 14). To him, the phenomenal world is itself self- 
contradictory and illogical. It is negated by itself, not necessitating 
denial by the absolute. The Paramartha is, on the contrary, nothing 
but “holy silence”, which transcends self-contradiction of the pheno- 
menal. This manner of thinking makes the basis of his method of 
“reductio ad absurdum” (Prasaiig-anumana, or prasahga-vakya). 
The abovementioned fact is one of the reasons why it is said that 
Bhavaviveka recognised individual quality in the phenomenal world 
while Gandrakirt asserts non-individuality even in the phenomenal 
things. • 
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We have in the Introduction considered that Candraklrti pursues the 
absolute as transcendental whereas Bhavaviveka as immanent. 
Negation from the transcendental standpoint is, to Candrakirt, not 
possible. He says in one of his interpretations of the word “ Samvrti ” 
that what is covered on every side is the phenomenal world”. 1 The 
relative knowledge, even though it is considered as healthy and valid 
and approved by the world, is itself totally covered by ignorance. 
Therefore the absolute transcends the relative 'without having any 
kind of relation to it, and this complete disparity does not allow even 
the most negative continuity in which the Paramartha negates the 
Samvrti, because even negation presupposes a kind of relation between 
the two. But if is for the purpose of showing that the Samvrti can 
be denied only by the Paramartha that Bhavaviveka defines negation 
as transcendental; that is to say, the negative relation between the 
two truths owes its possibility to the logical continuity of the two. 
Avalokitavrata, the commentator on Bhavaviveka/s Prajnapradtpa , 
say that the Samvrtirsatya which is congnizable and is non-perverted 
truth from the relative point of view covers the paramarthasatya 
which is incognizable. 2 The Samvrtisatya, so far as it is a truth, is 
not perverted, but it is still not absolutely true. The relation between 
the two truths here reveals implicitly the immanency of the Parmartha 
in the Samvrti. Again says Avalokitavrata that the Samvrtisatya is 
a means and the Paramarthasatya is a result of the means, that is, the 
Paramartha is revealed by means of valid logic of the Samvrtisatya. 

The essential difference of the two truths were by Bhavaviveka 
changed into the negative and contradictory relation upon which his 
logic of Paramartha was established. But for that purpose die Saiiwrti 
cannot be false in itself and the Paramartha cannot be merely transcen- 
dental. In the Tarkajvala (Chap. Ill, Peking ed., 6o,a.) Bhavaviveka 
defines, “the Samvrti is so called in the meaning of investigating 
(pravicaya ?) all ( Samanta ) tilings like colour etc., it is true activity 
of the world. This very action is nothing but truth ( satya ), because of 

1 Samantad varanam samvrtih, about etymology and discussion of Paramartha 

and Samvrti, cp. Prof M. G. Nagao: Fundamental Standpoint of the 

Madhyamika Philosophy, Tetsugaku Kenkyu, No. 368. Chap. 3 & 4. 

2 Prajnapradipatika. 
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its being a means which leads to establishment of all things”. The 
Samvrtisatya is here given the character of a means of true knowledge 
(pram ana). Although logic is itself of the relative world, it is at the 
same time a means by which we know the absolute. Therefore the 
logic of Paramartha exists in a place where the Samvrti is in contact 
with the Paramartha. The Samvrti is, in the stage of the tathya- 
samvrti-satya, admitted as the Paramartha and the Paramartha is, in 
the stage of the paryaya-paramartha-satya , the Samvrti. “Of the 
Paramartha. Bhavaviveka says, “artha means the object to be known 
and hence the object which should be examined and understood. 
Parama means the most excellent. When they are conbined into a 
compound, Paramartha, it is so called because it is the object as well 
as the most excellent. Or, it is called the Paramartha because the most 
excellent object is the object of the excellent non-discriminating 
knowledge ( parama-avikalpa-jnana ) Or, it can he interpreted as the 
paramarthas meaning that the Paramartha exists in the knowledge of the 
Paramartha which is conformable to discrimination (kalpana-anulomika- 
paramartha-jnana) ( Tarkajvdla , Chap. III. p.64a.). This interpretation 
stresses knowableness of the Paramartha and finally admits existence 
of knowledge of the absolute which is with discrimination or logic 
and conforms to the relative. Bhavaviveka’s logic cannot be 
constituted unless and until such a common stage of the two worlds 
as this is not established. 

Returning to Bhavaviveka’s solution of the problem of self- 
contradiction, is it possible that a proposition contains a subject and 
a predicate both of which spread over two fundamentally different 
standpoints; The judgment, “Generosity is non-virtue” gets rid of 
self-contradiction by virtue of discrimination of the two truths, 
meaning that generosity which belongs to the phenomenal world is 
not virtue considered from the transcendental standpoint. But if 
tliis judgment is expounded in a form of syllogism, which world 
does the reason, which would be put forward, belong to ; When the 
reason belongs to the phenomenal world the connection between 
the reason and the major term is cut, resulting in invalid majorpremise; 
and if the reason belongs to the transcendental world, the connection 
between the reason and the minor term is impossible, which fact 
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makes the minor premise fallacious, that is, any conclusion is not 
possible in both cases. About fallacy of major premise which would 
arise in Bhavaviveka’s syllogism we shall see later on. With regard to 
Bhavaviveka’s minor premise all Indian philosophers, the Naiyayikas, 
Vaisesikas, the Sankhyas, the Vaibhasikas, Buddhist logicians, up to 
Sthiramati and Candraklrti, struck heavy blows on Bhavaviveka. 
We should here notice that Candraklrti, who followes the same self- 
contradictory expressions of Nagarjuna and is in this respect as guilty 
as Bhavaviveka, condemned, together with logicians and by just 
the same type of criticism as that of other logicians, Bhavaviveka’s 
methodology of syllogism which intends to logically prove the 
transcendental world. 

The most important criticism by Candraklrti in his Prasannapada 
27, 1.7. if.) is quite similar to the Naiyayika’s criticsm which is 
blaming Bhavaviveka’s syllogism of ‘‘negating appearance of an effect 
out of other” for its fallacy of minor premise and which is quoted by 
Bhavaviveka himself in the Prajnapradipa (Walleser ed,, p. 14). All 
Opponents, furthermore, including Candraklrti, Dharmaklrti, 
Dharmottara, point out Bhavaviveka’s fallacy of thesis; but fallacy 
of proposition or conclusion does not actually exist by itself as validity 
of conclusion depends on two premises, and hence this criticism is, 
in the present case, possibly understood as attacking fallacy of minor 
premise. We can refer to fallacy of unreality as a representative, — • 
especially akayana-asiddha and dharmyasiddha (cf. Nyayabindu, B.B., 
p. 64. 1. 14; p. 65,1.16) — which is mentioned in the Nyayabindu as 
fallacy caused from absence or doubtful presence of reason in minor 
term. Criticism of Candraklrti as well as the Naiyayikas is also made 
after having assumed the same fallacy of Bhavaviveka. When Sthira- 
mati, commenting on the Madhyamikakarika, blamed Bhavaviveka 
for his committing fallacy of contradictory reason, he also was aware 
of the same problem of minor premise in Bhavaviveka’s syllogism. 1 

Essence of this kind of criticism consists in argument that as the 
Madhyamikas do not recognise existence of any mental phenomenon 
considered from the transcendental standpoint, the minor term 
( dharmin ) in Bhavaviveka’s syllogism cannot have its existence, that 

1 Quated in Prajnapradipatlka, Peking ed, 103 a — 104b. 
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is, die receptacle or substratum (asraya) of the reason does not exist, 
which fact results in fallacy of unreality because presence of reason 
in the minor term is not ascertained. 

(Proposition) Mental phenomena, if considered from the 
transcendental standpoint, are no new productions 
but of the same. 

(Reason, Because they exist. 

Minor premise) 

(Example) Just as spirit ( caitanya ). 

(Major premise) Whatsoever already exists is not a new self- 
production. 

With reference to the abovementioned syllogism of Bhavaviveka 
another syllogism negating appearance from other, which fact does 
not matter in substance for our present argument — mental phenomena 
like visual knowledge, auditory knowledge, etc. are not existent 
when considered from the transcendental standpoint. Candraklrti 
censures Bhavaviveka for this faulty expression in which “from 
the transcendental standpoint” might be understood as modifying 
mental phenomena, although Bhavaviveka does not mean it. Fallacy 
of unreality occurs when the first of three aspects of reason, the 
condition of certain presence of reason in minor term, is lacking or 
doubted. If mental phenomena are not real, the reason “being 
existent,” which should be quality of minor term, mental phenomena, 
loses its substratum; and presence of reason in minor term is impossible. 
While fallacies of contray reason and uncertain reason [viruddha- 
hetoabhasa, anaikantika-hetvabhasa ) are fallacies of major premise 
which arise from violation of the second and third conditions of 
reason, fallacy against reality (asiddhahetv abh asa) is fallacy of minor 
premise which is caused by violating the first condition. And the 
major premise is concerned with universal concomitance as logical 
principle, but it is individual existence and not universal law that is 
questioned in minor premise. 

Bhavaviveka Y answer to this opposition is already found in Iris 
interpretation of the word “Paramartha” as related above. In the 
Prajnapradtpa he says that the Madhyamikas too recognize a kind 
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or reality of mental phenomena in verbal activity (vyavahara — 
Samvrti ) and hence existence of the substratum of reason is also 
admitted (ib.p. 14). But this much of answer cannot solve the 
fundamental problem, whether it is possible or not that the subject 
of a judgment belongs to the phenomenal world, while tire predicate 
belongs to the absolute. For this very purpose, however, Bhavaviveka 
established a common logical standpoint where the two worlds are 
united into one and the same standpoint so that subject and predicate 
are on the same basis. He says, replying to the same criticism in the 
Tarkajvala (Chap. III. p.64.i-b), that the Paramartha is of two kinds. 
That is, the one if the Paramartha which is without volition and 
fruition, supermundane, devoid of mental impurity and is beyond 
conceptual differentiation (anabhisamsk aralokottara-an asrava-aprap a- 
hca-paramartha), and the other is the Paramartha which is with 
volition and fruition endowed with correct worldly knowledge 
comformable to moral and intellectual accumulation and conce- 
ptual (abhisamskara-punyajn anagana-ourdhvlaukikajn ana-prapanca- 

anugata-paramdrtha ) ; the former being the inconvertible absolute 
( aparydya-paramdrtha ) and the latter the convertible absolute ( paryaya - 
paramartha). And he continues to say that the qualification “form 
the transcendental standpoint” in his syllogism means in the standpoint 
of the convertible absolute,” and that it has the efficiency of valid 
argument. Even if mental phenomena are considered from the 
transcendental standpoint, that is, in the convertible absolute, they 
can be conceptually expressed and can have logical or conceptual 
existence, if not real existence. As referred above, mental phenomena 
are said in the Prajnapradipa to be recognized as real in verbal activity 
which is still in the phenomenal world; and here in the Tarkajvala, 
the same mental phenomena are interpreted as belonging to the 
convertible absolute. This can, as briefly stated in the Introduction, 
be explained in this way. Just as the Paramartha is of two kinds, so 
is the Samvrti, which is divided intro the faultless phenomenal 
knowledge (tathya-samvrti-jnana) where only conceptual existenc e 
is approved and the faulty phenomenal knowledge ( mithyd-jndna ) 
in which realistic view is by mistake taken; and mental phenomena 
belong to the faultless phenomenal knowledge which is actually 
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nothing but the convertible absolute knowledge. The subject and 
the object in his minor premise thus are in one and the same standpoint, 
that, is, standpoint of conceptual existence ( prajnaptisat ), conceptual 
existence in this sense can be phenomenal as well as transcendental, 
because it is a kind of existence and at the same time not against non- 
existence, just as a man created by magic is existent because of its 
form, but at the same time is non-existent because of its being of 
non-individuality. This standpoint of conceptual existence made 
B ha vavi veka’s minor premise faultless. 

However another question takes place here. Is any controversy 
possible between the realists, who do not recognize such conceptual 
existence, admitting no diversity of reality, and the Madhyamikas 
who discriminate conceptual existence from real existence? As 
Dignaga proposes that controversy must be started from the common 
fact which both the parties admit, discussion is impossible unless 
such a common ground is established. Candraklrti denies Bhava- 
viveka’s methodology by this very reason. 1 2 But Bhavaviveka offered 
the standpoint of conceptual existence to be common to the both 
parties. Although it is, to the Madhyamika, not real in the meaning 
the realists admit, it still has phenomenal reality. Even if they differ 
in special theories of essence of existence, they can stand on the com- 
mon basis of “existence”. Bhavaviveka thought that it was the 
altruistic spirit of Buddhism to prove the truth of the Madhyama- 
pratipad through discussion with other philosophers, the absolute 
transcendentalism of the Prasangikas being relinquishment of metho- 
dological altruism. He asserted conceptual existence for the sake of 
establishing logicality and at the same time he did not fail in protecting 
the theory of non-reality of the Madhyamika tradition because 
conceptual existence is non-real in its individuality. The phenomenal 
things, according to his expression, are not absolutely non-real but 
exist with “individuality as of phantom or mirage”. 

Candraklrti, nevertheless, does not admit this conceptual existence 

1 Cf. Stcherbatsky: Buddhist Nirvana., p. 109. He points out the following 
sentence in the Nyayabindu as denoting the same rule of Dignaga. “uktya- 
pyasiddhau saiiidehe va pratipadya- pratipadakayoh (NB. 58*) 

2 Prasannapada, p. 28. 
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as a common base on which controversy can be carried on (c£ Prasan- 
napada, p. 28-29). He stresses tha/ Bhavaviveka cannot escape logical 
error of faulty thesis as substratum of his thesis is unreal for the opponents, 
who admit exclusively a really existing thing {vastu-sat), but not 
conceptual or nominal existence (prajnapti-sat). Bhavaviveka is 
quoted in the Prasannapada to say that inference would become quite 
impossible if the special views entertained in different schools were 
to be taken into account. How is discussion possible between two 
parties, if special theory of each school, e.g., that sound is product 
of four universal elements, that sound is quality of ether, etc. should 
be given consideration, when etemality or non-eternality of sound is 
to be determined? It is only the relation of subject and predicate or 
a tiling and its property in a proposition that is necessary for inference 
and controversy. To insist on special theories of essence of existence 
is improper arbitrariness which hinders establishing a bonafide ground 
common to the both parties. His intention is that the standpoint of 
the convertible absolute, which is indicated in his syllogism by the 
qualification “from the transcendental standpoint” is the only common 
stand for both of the critical philosophers and the realists, and those 
who do not recognize this logical establishment should be censured. 

Candrakirti is not satisfied with this reply of Bhavaviveka and 
pursues the latter’s fallacy of unreality, pointing our fallacy of thesis 
due to reference to unreality and fallacy of reason, which appertains 
to an unreal substratum. But in order to make his criticism efficient 
Candrakirti stresses that even diough Bhavaviveka’s avowed aim is 
to deny causality, he at the same time denies its substratum {Prasanna- 
pada. p. 29-30). This Candrakirti’s assumption, however, does not 
hold true, because Bhavaviveka does not here aim at denial of existence 
of substratum, but 011 the contrary he wants to establish conceptual 
existence of the substratum. If we properly consider Bhavaviveka’s 
intention, this Candrakirti’s animadversion can be met with the 
same answer of Bhavaviveka as related in the preceding paragraph. 
Bhaviveka’s assertion that special theories of different schools should 
not be taken into account during controversy, and inference, in 
another respect, means that any term in a syllogism should not be 
interpreted in favour of any school. The proposition “sound is non- 
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eternal” can get diverse meanings according to different interpreta- 
tions of the terms sound and non-eternal. To the Mimamsakas, for 
instance, sound, which is manifestation of eternal substance, may be 
said to be eternal when the substance is accentuated, or to be non- 
eternal when manifestation is interpreted to be meant by non- 
eternality. Every term has a kind of versatality because it is an 
universal and by its nature cannot escape assignation of diverse ideas 
and casuistic interpretations. If reading of special theories is allowed in 
controversy or inference, any proposition is not settled because 
interpretations of terms would proceed ad infinitum. 

Candraklrti actually proceeds to differentiate meanings of terms used 
in Bhavaviveka’s syllogism. He again condemns Bhavaviveka’s reason 
to be uncertain on the basis that “being existent” can, to the Saiikhyas, 
denote eternal, changeless existence like that of Spirit as -well as 
physical, changing existence which is exemplified by jars and the 
like (ib.yp. 33, L. 4). Here Candrakirti presumes that this Bhavavi- 
veka’s syllogism is proposed not in conformity with the Madhyamika’s 
view but with the Sahkhya’s, which fact, he says, changes fallacy of 
unreality 3 -, which might have occurred when the syllogism had been 
stated from the Madhyamika’s position, into fallacy of uncertain 
reason (anaikantika) . In the Prajhapradipa the same criticism as 
Candrakirti’s is held by the Sahkhyas themselves. They contend; 
What is the meaning of your proposition ? By “self ” do you mean 
the self of effect or the self of cause ? If you mean * ‘mental phenomena 
do not appear out of the same as effect” the argument is fallacious 
because we too already admit the fact; if, otherwise, you mean “they 
do not appear out of the self of cause” it is contradictory to the well- 
known fact that everything is produced from the self of cause” 
(ib.p. II). Furthermore they contend: “You negate the assertion 
which you arbitrarily imagined to be our proposition, just as negating 
that the world appears from hare’s horns, when nobody asserts such 
a proposition. We do not say that mental phenomena appear from 
the manifested existence, but our assertion is that mental phenomena 
exist in their potential state and that they are manifested out of the 
potential state” (ib., p. 12). Bhavaviveka replies that he intends to 
1 petitio prindpi: sadhyasama masiddha, cp. NB., p. 62. 
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deny only appearance from self and does not form syllogism differen- 
tiating it into the self of cause or the self of effect ; that he denies 
appearance out of self as well as other; that there is no essential differen- 
ce between the potential state and the manifested state because both of 
them are regarded as the self’s own individuality; and that his intention 
is to make clear absurdity of appearance from its own self, having 
considered that every thing, if it is produced, is either from self, from 
other, from both of them, or non-cause. When Bhavaviveka denies 
appearance out of other forming a syllogism; “mental phenomena 
do not appear out of causes which are other from them (theses), 
because they are other from their causes (reason), just as a pot (illustra- 
tion,) the Vaisesikas ask which of two meanings of the reason “other” 
Bhavaviveka means, viz. either “other” as quality (guna) or “other” 
which is not quality. On the same occasion the Vaibhasikas contend 
that it is fallacy of unreality of “other” which is void of possibility 
to produce other tilings, is meant by the reason, or it is fallacy of 
Contradictory reason when “other” which has possibility of production 
is meant. Bhavaviveka says that the reason denotes a general thing 
which, with reference to others, produces knowledge of “other” 
and which is approved by the Madhyamikas, and that it is quite a 
different problem to differentiate the term in respect of detailed 
specialities (ib.p. 13, 14.). Bhavaviveka states his syllogism in confor- 
mity with his own standpoint because he clearly says that terms in 
his syllogism are admitted by the Madhyamikas and that negation of 
appearance from self is inferred to deny the Saiikhya’s proposition 
but to negate one of four possible appearances. And Bhavaviveka 
repeatedly prohibits the differentiation of a general term into special 
meanings. Those replies can meet Candrakirti’s criticism, which in 
fact contains nothing other than what is already mentioned by 
Bhavaviveka who is fully conscious of it. 

GENERAL EXPLANATION OF BHAVAVIVEKA’s METHOD OF PHILOSOPHY : 

Bhavaviveka says in the first chapter of his Prcijnapradipa : ‘It 
should be known that Lord Buddha taught that the existent does not 
appear out of four conditions, viz., its ( [hetupratyaya ), its objects 
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(alambana-p), its foregoing moment (samanantara-p) and its most 
dominant factor ( adhipati-p ). But Buddha, feeling pity for people 
whose wisdom was deranged by arguers who assert nihilistic and 
dogmatic views of conditions ( ahetuvata and kuhetuvata), recognized 
four conditions only for the purpose of establishing the truth of 
verbal usage (vy avail dra-satya;~samvrti-satyci ) ’ (Prajndpradipa, ib.p. 27). 
This declaration implies that the first chapter of the Mddhyamikakd- 
rikd has, according to Bhavaviveka, two intentions; (i) to establish 
the truth of verbal usage, having denied nihilistic and dogmatic 
views of conditions, and (2) to reveal the absolute truth (Paramdrtha- 
satya) negating individual quality ( svabhava ) of concepts in verbal 
usage, which is possibly existent only in the phenomenal truth 
(. samvrti-satya ). 

The first chapter of the Madhyamikakdrika contains, excluding the 
saluting verse, fourteen kdrikds, of which the first karikd is a general 
negation of causes and cenditions, nine kdrikds from the second upto 
the tenth have as their objects of negation four conditions of the 
vaibhasikas, and the last four kdrikds clarify the Madhyamika’s stand- 
point. According to Avalokitavrata, the commentator on Bhavavi- 
vek’s Prajndpradipa, the first karikd intends to negate theories of phi- 
losophical schools other than Buddhism and the middle nine karikas 
theories of the Hmayanists (Tika, D. 156, a) This Avalokitavrata’s 
interpretation is attested by Nagarjuna whose second kdrika relates 
four conditions of the Vaibhasikas as the Purvapaksa and by Bhava- 
viveka who includes under the first kdrika almost all heterodoxies 
as chief objects of negation. But the first kdrika which, being a general 
demonstration of intention of the first chapter of the Mddhyamika- 
kdrikd, denies appearance of effect from cause and self, and other, as 
self and other and non-cause, includes as its objects of negation not 
only heterodoxies but also HInayamists’ theories of conditions. 
Twenty-four conditions of the Theravadin can be, according to 
Bhavaviveka (cf . Prajnapra, ib, p. 23), reduced into four conditions 
of the Vaibhasika which in its turn come under the cause as other, 
the second alternative of four causes. Therefore Nagarjuna’s purpose 
of negating Hlnayanist theories of conditions as well as those of the 
heretics is mentioned in general in the first karika. 
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Nagarj una’s object is, as stated, above, of two kinds, that is, to 
establsh iogicaiity of the verbal usage and to reveal the transcendental 
world, the former of which, now we infer, is attained by negation 
of heteredoxies and the latter by negation of Hlnayanistic theories. 
This is clearly shown by Bhavaviveka by means of differentiating 
the characteristic of negation of the heterodoxies from that of nega- 
tion which has Hlnayanistic doctrines as its objects. Bhavaviveka 
interprets non-cause, the fourth alternative, which means ‘without 
cause ( ahetu )’ as wrong-cause ( kuhetu ),’ as Buddhist convention allows 
to render prefx ‘a’ into ‘ku’ 1 ; and he enumerates under non-causes, 
almost all theories of the heretics like the Lokayatas, the Vedantins, 
the Saiikhyas, those who assert time as the primary cause and who 
assert Narayaila, etc., all of which are considered as either nihilism 
( nastikatva ) or absurd dogmatism. We should note that he negates 
non-cause theories saying that mental phenomena which are admitted 
in the phenomenal standpoint do not appear from non-cause while 
the different qualification ‘when considered from the transcendental 
standpoint’ to the syllogisms negate the other three causes. This 
fact shows that the heretical views which are illogical even when 
considered from the phenomenal standpoint should be negated from 
the very standpoint; and the Hinayamstic views which are anyhow 
admitted in the truth of verbal usage should be negated from the 
transcendental standpoint. Although Bhavaviveka refers for con- 
venience’s sake to many hetorodoxies on refuting the first three 
alternative causes and to the Sravakas under argument of non-cause, 
his intention seems to be that condition, if it is approved by the 
phenomenal logicality, should be considered as, or is possible to be 
either self-, other, or both self-and-other to its effect, and Buddhism 
recognizes conditions which are different from them as veracious in 
the Vyavahara-satya. This is why four conditions are specially treated 
with later under the second Karika and the following. 

That Buddha established the verbal usage by admitting four condi- 
tions does not mean that they are absolutely real. The essence of the 
verbal usage depends on conceptual existence which is quite alien 

x Prajnapra p. 16., cf. Abhidharmakosa] Prasannapadd attacks this interpretasion. 
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to substantial reality of existence; and if four conditions are interpreted 
as existing really it goes far away from. Buddha’s intention. The 
Saryastivadins, e.g. 5 consider four conditions as having their realistic 
individualities, which the Madhyamikas deny so assiduously. Four 
conditions, even though they are admitted as true, are devoid of 
individual reality ( Svabhava ) because they are merely conceptually 
existing. There the four conditions which are once admitted should 
be negated of their individualities if considered from the transcendental 
standpoint. But even if they are considered by the Vaihhasikas as others 
to effects, they have possibility to be interpreted as self or both self? 
and-other in relation to effects as mentioned before. By this reason 
Bhavaviveka equally negates all these three causes from the transcen- 
dental standpoint. Thus the logical implication of the first karika 
is this that Nagarjuna, having denied at first under ‘non-cause’ illogical 
nihilism and dogmatism considering from the standpoint of verbal 
usage, proceeds to criticise under ‘self’, ‘other’ and self-and-other* 
causes the very verbal usage in regard to conditions from the trans- 
cendental standpoint. This is what Bhavaviveka understood. What 
urged Bhavaviveka to interpret Nagarjuna in this way was his convic- 
tion that the Madhyamika philosophy was fundamentally composed 
of two principles; causality (Pratitya-samutpada) which was synony- 
mous of voidness of individuality (nifysvahhavata, sunyata) and dis- 
crimination of the two truths (vibhagah satyayordvciyoti). 

‘Non-cause’ which is here denied contains (1) appearance of pheno- 
mena without causes. So to speak, a kind of nihilism, and (2) ap- 
pearance from wrong causes that is, metaphysical dogmatism. The 
former does not recognise any ground of the existent and the latter, 
on the contrary, assumes the real substance of the existent. Through 
mere subjective presumption, both of which are called non-causes 
( ahetu ) because of their illogicality. 

Those who, like the Lokayatas, ajivikas etc., do not recognize 
anything but objects of perception, or rather sensation, and conse- 
quently negate the necessary ground of the existent, relations causal 
as well as identical, come under the arguers of appearance without 
cause. Bhavaviveka blames those who assert that everything does 
not appear out of its cause, but exists by its own nature (Sarira- 
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svabhava) for their lack of reason to say so. And. secondly when they 
try to constitute any syllogism to prmre appearance without cause 
he attacks its absurdity by reason that it is nothing but contradiction 
to take advantage of reason or syllogism in order to deny causal and 
logical relations. In this context they may say that they use reason 
only because the assertcrs of causes and reasons do not recognise any 
argument without reason, just as it is necessary to speak non-Aryan 
languages to make non-Aryans understand. But Bhavaviveka con- 
tends that universal relation between probans and probandum does not 
differ between Aryans and non-Aryans even if their languages are j 

different, and that as it is not languages but this universal relation | 

which matter now they have no excuse to avoid their own 

contradiction. . . . . 

Bhavaviveka himself proposes a syllogism denying their theory: j 

(Thesis) Mental phenomena which are recognised as existent from 
the phenomenal standpoint do not appear without causes. 

(Reason) Because they have generic universality (. Samanya ) and 
specific difference (visesa). 

(Corroborative illustration) Just as a sprout. Non-existent tilings, J 
e g horns of a rabbit have as ascertained peculiarity of quality, 
magnitude, shape, colour etc., which would define their species, j 

nor generic characteristics whether they are horns or mere hal uci- j 

nation, eternal or non-eternal etc., In such a case only we can deny | 
the causal relation and say that horns of a rabbit are produced without 
cause— except human imagination or eye disease etc. But in ordmary ; 
phenomena, so far as they have generic and specific characteristics 
which constitute the ground-work of human reason, we can t deny j 

existence of causes of the phenomenon just as we can’t deny our own j 

reason. According to Bhavaviveka characteristics of all things are ; 

of two kinds, viz., specific difference which is object of perception and j 

generic aspect which is object of determined or inferential cognition; 
and the verbal usage or phenomenal knowledge is possible on the 
basis of these two characteristics (Cf. Tarkajvala , III, p- Sa,a; 6o,a). 

That is to say, our knowledge presupposes perceptual and inferential 
cognitions as its basis, and as each of them requires, or depends on, ^ 
the other, only one of them cannot constitute knowledge at all. 
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The Lokayatas who do not admit necessity of universal concepts and 
inference cannot claim to have any kind of knowledge. Just as a 
man who has eye-disease sees a flower in the sky and argues that this 
flower appeared without causes, forgetting his own disease as the 
fundamental cause, just so deny the Lokayatas causality failing to 
notice their own mistake in analysing human cognition. When 
we have determined cognition of ‘a sprout of lotus’, this perception 
has already generic characteristic called a sprout or non-etemality 
and specific characteristic called a sprout of lotus’ or white in colour 
etc. Our knowledge and verbal usage are constituted on these two 
characteristics; and the assertors of non-causes who, standing on the 
very verbal usage, deny generic aspects or inferential cognition should 
be condemned for their non-confidence on human logicality. 

Just contrary to the nihilists who, neglecting inferential knowledge, 
give primary to perception, the realists, place inferential knowledge 
to the dominant position in human knowledge. It tends to dogmatism 
because they confound concepts and relation which are surely logical 
with the externally and ontologically real. The Naiyayikas and the 
Vaisesikas think that as perceptual and inferential cognition of a 
sprout of lotus is a result there should be external causes of cognition, 
that is, specific and generic substances. When Brahminism assumes 
reality of the universal Atman and says that individual Atmas are 
based on and are produced from the universal Atman, they identify 
conceptual universality with universal reality or substance, and don’t 
discriminate the ontologic causes from the logical ground. 

The Vedantins claim that Atman is the cause of everything. But 
the word ‘Atman’ is well known as denoting ‘identity’ ‘selfness’, 
and hence Atman should always remain self-same and cannot trans- 
form. Bhavaviveka proposes a syllogism: 

(Thesis) Atman of Devadatta is not the cause of the conglomeration 
of body and organs of Devadatta. 

(Reason) Because it is Atman. 

(Illustration) Just as Atman of Yajnadatta. 

Just as Atman of Yajnadatta cannot, as it remains always self-identical, 
be the cause of conglomeration of body and organs of Devadatta, 
just so Devadatta’s Atman also, owing to its self-identity, cannot 
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produce body and organs of Devadatta. The Vedantins argue that 
Atman is only one, which is made known as many just in the same 
way as one and the same other is found in this room and in that pot 
etc., and hence the example in Bhavaviveka’s syllogism, Yajnadatta’s 
Atman, actually cannot be a proper one. But either is, Bhavaviveka 
contends, not a product and not existent; and the argument that 
either as only one is mere imagination or a hypothesis. There is nothing 
to substantiate unity in diversity, as individual Atmans which only 
are admitted generally in this world. They may compose a syllogisim 
‘Bound Atman are not different from the Freed Atman; because they 
are Atman; just as the Freed Atman 5 . But this is is untenable because 
in the absolute Nirvana (Nirnp adhi-nirv ana) neither existence of nor 
oneness of Atmans is possibly recognized. When Atman is, just like 
a skyflower, not existent and of no activity, how can it be a cause of 
others. Here we should note that Bhavaviveka’s middle term in the above 
mentioned syllogism, ‘Atman’, seems to be coextensive with the 
minor term ‘Devadatta’s Atman’, which case is condemned by 
Dignaga as asadharana-anaikantika (too narrow reason which makes 
inference uncertain) and which is called the Kevalavyatirekyanumana 
by the Naiyayikas. Bhavaviveka admits this kind of reason as valid 
and quotes an example;’ Sound of praising hymn is not eternal; 
because it is sound; just as sound of a drum is, due to being sound, 
not eternal’, Bhavaviveka asserts that here the middle term is not 
co~extensive with the minor term but wider than the latter. This 
explanation seems to, be untenable. Furthermore as he asserts, as 
will be shown later on, that his syllogism has no counter example, 
it may be said that h is syllogism has got neither a similar example 
nor a counter example. Can it be- called any kind of syllogism? This 
might denote frustration of Bhavaviveka’s intention to propound the 
Madhyamika philosophy by means of logic. But about this we will 
fully treat later on. 

The Sankliyas proclaim the primary matter called ‘ Pradhana ’ 
as the cause of all phenomenon. Bhavaviveka argues: 

(Thesis) Pradhana is not the cause of all principles of manifestation 
like moral, JBuddhi, Ahankara etc. 

(Reason) Because it is a non-manifested principle. 
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(Illustration) Just as the spirit (Caitanya) which is not a cause of 
other principles. 

The Saiikhyas contend; “If the reason ‘non-manifestedness’ actually 
denotes Pradhana which is in the non-manifested stage before its 
transformation, then the example Caitanya has no efficiency because 
it has no characteristic of Pradhana ; if, on die contrary, the reason 
actually means Caitanya by denoting non-manifestedness, the reason 
is fallacious of unreality because the minor term is not pervaded by 
the middle at all”. But Bhavaviveka rebukes them for their parti- 
cularizing the general term. When non-manifestedness is used in 
its general meaning, it is nothing but camistry to change generality into 
particularity. 

There are many arguers who claim as the primary cause of this 
world Isvara, Kala, Narayana etc. They can be negated by a syllo- 
gism like this : 

(Thesis) The worlds (Gati) have not unique God as the Primary 
cause or the creator. 

(Reason) Because they are cognisable objects ( Prameya ). 

(Illustration) Just as God himself (has, because of his cognisability, 
no creator of himself). 

And furthermore these kinds of causes should be regarded either as 
self to effect, as other, or as both self-and-other, all of which are 
negated under examination of the respective items. 

It is not necessary to introduce all of Bhavaviveka’s syllogism 
which deny non-cause theories, Briefly speaking, theories of 
appearance without causes are refutation [apavada) of the true aspect 
of the world, while wrong-cause theories are imagination beyond 
the truth; and the former is, in logical respect, the result of emphasiz- 
ing perceptual knowledge and the latter of attaching too much 
importance to inferential knowledge. The well-known classification 
of etemalism ( Sabatavada ) and destructionism (ucchedavada) correspon- 
ding in some respects to that of idealism and materialism or that of 
subjectivism and objectivism, denotes the same results of accentuating 
only one of the two means of human cognition, perception and 
inference. When Buddha proclaimed the middle path, he was fully 
aware of two extreme views which were spread at that time, viz. , 
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idealism which considered the world as manifestation of Brhma- 
Atman, and materialism or nihilism which, denying spiritual principle, 
reduced everything into material substances like atoms. Both of 
these extremes committed the same mistake — to assume ideas as real. 
Atman or atoms, which are imagined or postulated ideas are to 
them not different from reality, whether they believe more in 
inferential or in perceptual knowledge. Ideas which are constructed 
and assumed by such dogmatism do not clarify the truth of the 
world. The existent, contrary to human postulations, always falls 
off and causes suffering being non-eternal. Human knowledge is 
composed of the two means of cognition ; but even mere perception, 
when it is adopted as a component of our world of knowledge, is 
not independent of our conceptions or inferential knowledge. A 
simple perceptual judgment like ‘This is a pot’ combines the reality 
as is cognised by us with our ideal. At the same time our concepts 
and inference should be restricted within certain domain, where 
these ideas are based on reality, and more speculation free from reality 
is of no use for our practical - purposes. So our perceptual and 
inferential cognitions can be components of our systematic world 
in so far as they are interdependent and conditioned by each other.’ 
Because of this that exists ; because this arises that arises,’ These 
formulae of pratityasamutpada, being quite relevant to the relation of 
perception and inference, show the limit where human speculation 
should not go beyond. 

It is with the intention of establishing the true causality ( Pratityasamut - 
pada) of the phenomenal world that non-cause theories were denied 
as mentioned above. Pratyaya means a condition, scad Pratityasamut- 
pada conditioned origination. Therefore the Pratityasamutpada is, 
contrary to illogical interpretation of the phenomena, a strict causal 
pursuit of the existent. But the pratityasamutpada is not restricted to 
causality, but transcends it, as the former donotes voidness of individua- 
lity of the existent while causality consists in relation between the 
individually real factors. Our world of knowledge does not contain 
tilings in themselves, but consists only of things. 

(Thesis) When considered from the transcendental standpoint, 
mental phenomena never appear out of the self. 
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(Reason) Because they exist. 

(Illustration) just as the spirit (Caitanya) (does not, being on unchang- 
ing substance, arise from the self). 

The word ‘self’ ‘is employed to the same body of the existent, 
and hence it is meaningless and of no use to say that the existent is 
produced out of the same self. A pot which is already existent does 
not appear out of the pot itself. The Sankhyas assert that every 
principle of mainfestation [tattva), except the spirit, is produced out 
of the primary material cause, pradhana , which is nothing but the self 
of the effects. However just as the spirit which is an external, unchang- 
ing entity does not newly arise from the self, so do not arise all the 
mental phenomena from the self because they exist. But the opponent 
contends; what is the meaning of the self; whether the self of effect 
which is manifested or the self of cause which has potentiality of the 
effect i If it is the former we also admit negation of appearance of 
effect from, the self ; but if it is the latter your argument destroys 
the well-known fact.” But Bhavaviveka says this rejoinder is futile 
because appearance out of self is generally denied here, and it is 
prohibited to particularize the word ‘self’ into the meaning of the 
self of cause, because whether the self of cause is self-same to 
effect or other is now examined and because if particularization 
is allowed in this way pursuit will be continued ad infinitum. 
Bhavaviveka here notes several formal peculiarities of his syllogism, 
viz., qualification ‘From the Transcendental standpoint, absence 
of reason in the counter example being not mentioned, negation 
being regarded as an absolute negation, refutation of the Prasanga- 
vdkya etc., which will be main subjects of succeeding chapters. 

Bhavaviveka’ s syllogism against the theory of appearance of effect 
out of other cause is as follows : 

(Thesis) When considered from the transcendental standpoint, mental 
phenomena are not productions out of the conditions other to them. 

(Reason) Because they are other, having no relation to conditions. 

(Illustration) Just as a pot (does not arise out of semen blood etc. 
which are quite different from the pot.) 

When causes and conditions of mental phenomena are other too, 
that is, not related to the effects, and mental phenomena are dissociated 
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totally from the conditions, how is causal relation possible between 
them ? In this context the Vaisesikas ask whether or not the word 
‘other’ means ‘other’ as a quality (gum) of a substance, thinking that 
if Bhavaviveka uses ‘other’ as a quality he should be blamed for 
adopting the theory which is not admitted by his own school ; if not, 
he destroys the world-approval. Bhavaviveka replies : It is quite a 
different problem to analyse a word in accordance with arguer’s 
doctrines, and only general sense of a term should be adopted in a 
syllogism ; in regard to the world-approval, such blame is untenable 
as the Madhyamikas do not, in the phenomenal standpoint, negate 
appearance of effect out of other cause but only from the transcendental 
standpoint. The Vaibhasikas also accuse Bhavaviveka for his 
neglecting the difference between ‘others’ having potentiality of 
producing effect and ‘others’ having no possibility, but this is. met by 
the same answer as done against the Sankhyas under the negation 
of appearance out of self. 

Thirdly some of the Sankhya philosophers think that a sprout 
arises due to a seed which is not differentiated from the effect, 
sprout, and earth, water, fire, air etc. which are discriminated as 
other to the effect ; and the Nirgranthakas argue that a gold ring is 
made by gold and heat, that is to say, both by the self and the other 
to the effect. But these theories can be negated by the aforesaid two 
syllogisms because here ‘self and other’ is nothing but conglomeration 
of ‘self’ and ‘other’. Both may denote, not conglomeration of the 
self as the other, but a condition which would be said neither self 
nor other, neither identical with the effect nor non-identical. In this 
case, however, it becomes meaningless to try to discriminate conditions 
from effects. 

Bhavaviveka interprets Nagaquna’s negation, ‘Everything does 
not appear from the same self’ as an absolute negation (prosajya- 
pratisedha), because its purpose is only to negate. If, on the contrary, 
this is taken in the sense of a relative negation (paryudasa-pratisedha), 
whose main purpose is to affirm the contradictory idea of the negated, 
the meaning of the sentence will be ‘everything is a non-produced 
thing’ and contradict the theory of the Madhyamikas that if a man 
grasps non-producedness of matter etc. he does not observe the 
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Prajnaparamita. The meaning of Nagarj una’s negation, if considered 
as a relative negation, would become ‘Everything does not appear 
from the same self, that is, appears from the other’ or ‘It does not 
appear only from the same self, that is, appears from both the self 
and the other/ both of which are not the real intention of Nagarj una. 
Every syllogism of Bhavaviveka has a negative conclusion and this 
negation should, he claims, be taken in a sense of an absolute negation. 
Any trial to understand it by obversion as denoting any positive 
meaning is strictly prohibited by him. So, when Bhavaviveka says 
that anything is not produced by Isvara, its meaning is that it is not 
produced not only by Isvara, but also by Narayana, Time etc. that 
is, it is not produced from any of wrong-or non-causes ; and further- 
more, as it does not allow any affirmation, it points out negation of 
appearance out of cause in general ; that is to say, non-appearance 
and non-individuality of the existent. Criticism from the " genuine 
phenomenal point of view proceeds to criticism from the transcenden- 
tal view-point on account of the negation being an absolute one. 
This is substantiated by his another syllogism against the Nastika 
( Prajnd-P . Chap. XVIII. D., 189,1): ‘If considered from the transcen- 
dental standpoint cognition that objects like matter etc. are not 
existent is not really tenable ; because it is cognition ; just as cognition 
that they exist is not really tenable’. While logically negating non- 
cause theories, he does not intend affirmation of common logicality, 
because this absolute negation belongs to quite a different logical 
system, logic of non-individuality or that of the Paramartha. If 
considered from the transcendental standpoint, logic and human 
cognition in general should be denied. This might seem to contradict 
the fact that Bhavaviveka negated nihilism and dogmatism from the 
standpoint of common logicality. But it has been done to establish 
the true phenomenal knowledge, the Samvrti-satya, and not to admit 
common realistic interpretetion of the phenomenon. I mean to say 
that Bhavaviveka does not change his fundamental standpoint 
according as the opponent or objects of negation are of non-cause or 
of the relatively true causes, that is to say, the discrimination of the 
two truths is not two fundamentally opposing standpoints, but only 
different aspects of the same principle. 
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It may be contradictory from the realistic point of view to negate 
illogicality without absolutely admitting human logic. But the 
Madhyamikas think that it is very contradiction that a true negation 
is done on affirmation of anything else, becasue a relative negation 
which is a kind of affirmation, cannot be absolutely negative. Since 
the time of Nagarjuna the realists have questioned the Madhyamikas : 
“If every tiling is not real, your sound is also not real ; then it is not 
real to say with non-real sound that everything is not real, just as 
saying that all words are false is self-condradictory.” Nagarjuna as 
well as Bhavaviveka replies : ‘If we say that every thing is not real 
while sound is real, then it commits fallacy of proposition ; when 
we say, however, that every thing as well as sound which expresses 
it is not real there is no contradiction in saying so. A pot and a cloth 
which are not real on account of their existence being dependent 
on others, that is, void of individuality, have function of containing 
water or preventing cold. On the contrary if they are real of their 
individuality they must not have any efficiency, for a thing individually 
real (svabhavatalt) is ‘ quod in se est per se concipitur (aparapratyaya) > non- 
product (akrtrima), eternal and necessarily without function, Sound 
is void of individuality, and by this very reason it can have activity 
of negation.” 

The common world is nothing but a system of realistic view ; it 
translates, the ephemeral, non-eternal existence into combination of 
eternal concepts and it does notnotice contradiction of the translation, 
from which non-etemality of existence escapes away. For example 
non-existence, from which the non-cause theories assume everything 
appears, is a kind of existence in the shape of non-existence. In the 
realistic system existence and non-existence are contradictory — 
contradiction presupposes fundamental identity— but the transcen- 
dental negation of existence denies the hypothetical reality on which 
existence and non-existence are established. The negation is not 
identical with that of the realistic system. Verbal usage or our 
world of knowledge is not set up unless existence of concepts is 
established, because here we need existent concepts even to deny 
existence. But this assumed existence is not reality as the realists think. 
Nagarjuna's declaration of voidness of sound means that concepts 
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are not real and everything which is constructed on the basis of 
concepts, or on the basis of human cognition is not real. By taking 
away the cover of concepts true aspect of the phenomenon is disclosed. 

The existence does not arise either from the self, the other, or from 
both the self and other. Then the existence without having any 
individual quality, is not even the existent. There is only Sunyata 
and tusnimhhava ; no, not even they. Such is the meaning of the 
absolute negation that the absolute reality ( bhiitakoti ) transcends 
every verbal usage. But it is our verbal usage, and not the bhiitakoti 
that is transcended. This is the reason why causality qualified with 
non-appearance and non-disappearance is, even though as again a 
kind of verbal usage, established. The logic of the Madhyamika 
philosophy is also an assumption (prajnapti) and void of individuality ; 
but it is in this non-individuality that the logic performs function of 
logic, as Nagarjuna says : ‘To whom non-individuality is established, 
to him everything is established’ 1 


Sarvarn ca yujyate tasya Sunyata yatya yujyate ( Madhyamikakarika ). 
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The third section of the first chapter of the M imams a 
darsana 1 concerns itself with the examination of the smrti 
literature that deals with the traditional law, both sacred and 
profane, professedly based upon, the Vedic text. After an elaborate 
discussion Jaimini comes to the conclusion that such texts of smrti 
as derived their origin from the Vedic literature, known and 
unknown, are to be regarded as source of valid cognition and 
conduct. The science of grammar is treated on a par with other 
such smrtis and Kumarila has devoted to it a considerable part 
of the section in his Tantravartika, therein discussed at length 
the merits and demerits of grammar and at last came to the 
decision that this science is also a reliable source of knowledge. 

In this connection it is to be observed that Kumarila, while 
seeking to find out the dependability of the science of grammar for 
correct knowledge and linguistic usage, takes into consideration only 
the Paninian system and not others, although a number of other 
systems also may have existed at his time. It shows that no other 
system was deemed by Kumarila as worthy of investigation as 
that of Panini and it is a well-known fact that barring a very few 
writers, no respectable author makes reference to or quotes from any 
system other than Paninian in the discussion of grammatical 
problems. Refering to the Astadhyayi Patanjali says — “Beautiful 
is the construction of the sutras of Panini ” 2 and “The Acarya, the 
master, the acknowledged authority, took his seat in a sanctified, 
place, holding a tuft of sacred kuia grass in hand, with his face towards 

1 The system of philosophy that goes by the name of Jaimini. 

2 “Sobhana khalu Panines sutrasya krtih” (2-3-66). 
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east, and composed these aphorisms with extraordinary pains and 
attention.” 1 

It is Paninian system that lias received this appreciation from 
Patanjali whose authority as an exponent of grammar is only 
comparable to that of Panini. Such an appreciation the other sys- 
tems could not dream of either Patanjali or any other authority 
of equal eminence. The unique character of Paninian grammar 
accounts mainly for such splendid remarks. Kaiyata’s observation 
on the Paninian school is also worth quoting here. 

“The traditional Smrtis hold their authority during specified 
periods and help in the determination of good and evil. Now-a-dasy 
it is the Paninian system that holds good and therefore the correctness 
or otherwise of words is to be determined on the strength and authority 
of the system constructed by the three sages, (just as the matters, reli- 
gious and social, are determined on the authority of the Parasarasmrti 
in the Kali age.”) 2 

Kumarila at first questions the authoritativeness of grammar, 
but finally he establishes the same with convincing and weighty 
arguments. 

In the treatment of the position of the opponents of the grammatical 
discipline (which is called the first view because of its position in the 
discourse) Kumarila gives a survey of the stupendous researches 
which were made to repudiate the validity of the science of grammar. 
It is said in the first view — 

(1) “On account of the divergence of opinions among the three sages, 

(2) On account of its being contrary to the Vedas, 

(3) Owing to its lack of mooring in the Vedas, 

(4) and finally owing to the fact that it does not serve any practical 
or theoretical purpose, the rules of the science of grammar 
cannot be deemed as rendering any help in the determination of 
correctness or otherwise of words. 3 

1 “ Pfamanabhuta acaryo darbhapavitrapanis sucavavakase prmmukha upavisya 
mahataprayfamdsutrctyipranciyti 

2 “Niyatakalasca smrtayo vyavasthahetava iti mmitrayamatmadyatvc sadhva- 
sadhupravihhdgah” (5-1-21). Here Nagesa adds “Kalau partisan smrtiriti- 
vaditi bhdvah”. 

3 A to vigambhuyisthad viruddhan mulavarjitat. 

Nisphatacca vyavasihanam hbdanam ndnuiasandt. 
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i Divergent Opinions 

It is maintained that the assertions of the three celebrated sages — 
Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali — are contradictory to each 
other. 

It is the custom in all traditional works to mention at the very 
outset the object and use of the work in order to furnish the incentive 
to the study of the respective subjects. But Panini, the author of 
the Astadhyayl, does not express the benefit which the study of the 
science of grammar would confer. This omission implies that in his 
opinion the science had no use worth mentioning. Had there been 
anything like that he could not, and ought not to, have been silent 
over the matter. While the opinion of Panini does not seem to 
support the view of attaching any resultant advantage, Katyayana, 
the author of the Vdrtikas, seems to disagree with him by entertaining 
an entirely different view. He proclaims- 

“Tlie use of words being determined by the sense current in popular 
speech, the science of grammar enjoines restrictions (i.e. the use of 
correct words to the exclusion of corrupt forms) for religious merit*' 1 
(Dr. K. C. Chatterj) 

The usage of words is guided by the desire to express die ideas of 
things. As there is the possibility of the use of both correct and incor- 
rect words for conveying the intended meanings, the science restricts 
it to the correct words to die exclusion of the incorrect ones by declar- 
ing that Dharma or transcendental merit could be achieved only 
through the employment of the correct words. Consequently Katya- 
yana feels the necessity of affirming explicitly the utility and benefit 
of the study of the science. As thir is definitely an innovation, 
unendorsed by Panini, the views of Katyayana and Panini must 
be regarded as mutually contradictory. 

Let us consider the opinion: of Patanjali on this matter. Like 
I Katyaayana he also maintains that grammar has Dharma as 

i the ultimate result of the study thereof, and in this respect he obviously 
I holds a view which is far from intended by Panini. Although 
f Patanjali agrees with Katyayna so far as the utility of the 


“Lokatorthaprayukte sabdaprayoge sastmia dharmaniyamah >> (Paspasahnika) 
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science is concerned, he is not entirely at one with him. Patanjali 
asserts that Dharma is the result of the knowledge of correct words 
(i Sadhmabdajtlane Dharmah, na tu tatprayoge) and not of their 
mere usage. In Katyayana’s opinion irrespective of the knowledge 
of correctness, by the mere chance utterance of the correct 
words the speaker will be crowned with Dharma and therefore 
his knowledge of grammatical purity of words would not be material. 
But Patanjali does not support this opinion. Even the uneducated 
peasant is sometimes found to utter a word which by fluke happens to 
be as pure as that of a person proficient in grammar. Katyayana 
would have to concede Dharma to the peasant also. But Patanjali 
demurs to allow him to share it with one skilled in the science of 
grammar. Accordingly the author of the MahUblnsya lays down that 
the knowledge of the correctness of words as imparted by the science 
of grammar is essential for obtaining the desired Dharma. In this 
respect the divergence of opinion between Katyayana and Patanjali 
is as pronounced as that between Katyayana and Panini. The 
assertions, therefore, of the three sages arein conflict with one another. 

(2) Contrariness to the Veda 

Further, grammar offends against the Veda, for the derivation and 
meaning of certain words offered by Panini s grammar are at 
variance with those given in the Vedic text. For instance the two 
words Kaleyam and Vamadevyam are derived by Panini from the 
bases Kali and Vamadeva by adding the suffixes Dhak ( eya ) and 
Dya ( Ya ) respectively. The two rules Kalerdhak (4-2-8) and 
Vamadevat dyad dyau (4-2-9) are given by Panini under the rule 
Drstam Sama (4-2-7) and therefore the words Kaleya and Vamadevya 
mean respectively the Sdman seen by the sage Kali, and that seen by 
the sage Vamadeva. But we find the words derived in the 
Brahmana in a different way. The meanings of the words are given 
as follows : — 

“As gods drove away the Asuras by means of this Saman it came 
to be known as Kaleyam . 1 

1 “ Yadakalyat tat Kaleyasya Kaleyatvam”. 
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“The wind-god pursued water-gods. From them came forth 
abundant riches in the form of this saman. Mitra and Varuna saw 
that and said “O mortals ! this desirable and obtainable wealth came 
forth to gods.” Vamadevya is derived from the conjuncition of terms 
‘Varna’ and * Deva ’ It is the name of the SAMAN on account of its 
being vatrn (covetable) to Devas.” 1 

It is clear that the derivation and meaning of these two words given 
by Panini are different from and in direct opposition to those given 
in the Br ah am an a and therefore on this point Panini’s grammar 
stands in contradiction to the Veda. It is an acknowledged fact that 
a smrti text repugnant to the Sruti cannot be authoritative, because 
the latter, being superior, prevails over the former and makes it ineffec- 
tive and meaningless. It thus follows from the above that grammar is 
not a reliable source of valid knowledge. 

(3) Destitution of basis (in the Veda) 

It is agreed on all hands that a Smrti text that has no mooring in the 
Vedas, known or unknown, is not regarded as an authority at all. So 
grammar can in no wise be deemed as a source of valid knowledge, for 
it cannot be proved to be founded on any of the Vedas. Instruction 
on the correctness of words is the business of the science of grammar. 
It is to be ascertained whether the science of grammar is affiliated to 
the Veda as its basis at all; and if so whether the basic affiliation is 
claimed in respect of (infinite number of) individual words or by 
reference to class character. The first alternative is out of the question, 
and in the second alternative to prove it by reference to class character 
will be of no practical value, inasmuch as the problem relates to specific 
words. 

Further if it is proved in a general manner, there is no evidence of 
current Sruti bearing on the problem and therefore the relevant Vedic 
text has to be presumed or inferred (Kalpamya) as the source. Even on 
the assumption that all tradition (Smrti) has its source in the Vedas and 
as such the tradition of correct words (Vyakarana Smrti) will also derive 

1 Apo rtviyam archrn; tasam vayuli prsfhe vyavartata; tato vamatii vasu sama~ 

bhavat; tan Mitrdvarundvapaiyat am ; tavabrutdm “Vamammarya idam Devebhyo 

Janitiy tasmad Vamadevyam” (T. Br. 7-8-1.) 
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its authority from the Vedas, we should have to presume the way in 
which the deliverances of the Veda might be given. It is possible to 
surmise that the Vedic Injunction would assume either a form of 
affirmation or negation. In the former alternative the Vedic text may 
presumed be to deliver its Injunction in the form “One should express 
one’s thoughts by means of correct words”. In the second alternative the 
deliverance might be in the form “One should not use incorrect words.’ ’ 
The writers on grammar have preferred the first to the second alterna- 
tive and sought the basis (of grammar) in the positive Vedic Injunction 
enjoining the usage of the right words. If on the other hand it were 
to be affiliated to the prohibitive Injunction, no science of grammar 
could be possible on account of the sheer impossibility of the task. 
One would have to assume innumerable Vedic protibitions for each in 
correct word, because the number of possible corruptions is without 
limit. If, to avoid this impossible task, it be presumed that the Vedic 
Injunction is positive on the use of correct words, that also will not 
help the grammarian in his mission. The supposed Vedic Injunction 
can possibly be fulfilled only on the clear understanding of the nature 
of correctness. What is the criterion of a word being correct? If 
correctness stands for expressiveness, then all words being equally 
expressive the injunction in the general form will be of no use 
whatsoever. It is undeniable that when an uneducated man uses a 
corrupt form, people understand the meaning even from such an 
incorrect word. Similarly the correctness cannot be said to consist in 
being used from time immemorial, in other words, in the sanction of 
tradition and custom, for, the incorrect words also can be said to have 
been likewise in use from an immemorable time. Thus it being 
impossible to define “correctness” we cannot assume the Srnti “All 
correct words should be used” as the basis of the science of grammar. 
Grammar, therefore, cannot be proved to have any mooring in the 
Veda either in regard to the individual words or by reference to class 
character. This position has been explained by Parthasarathimisra in 
his Sastradfyika. 1 

The Injunction cannot be conceived to refer to specific words, 
simply because their number is without a definite limit, and this would 

1 Vide: Sastradipika, N. Ed. p. 44. 
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on the other hand entail an infinite number of texts, which is not 
conceivably possible or useful. No human being could cultivate the 
knowledge of these infinite texts, even if they are supposed to be 
possible. The second alternative that they could have reference to 
such generic class characters as “One should use correct words” would 
also be of no avail, because of the impossibility of the criteria of 
correctness. Khandadeva and Jayantabhatta also have harped on the 
same time and brought out the impossibility and inutility of such 
procedure . 1 But one may argue what is the necessity and obligation 
that the science of grammar should derive sanction from the Veda ? 
It is an independent discipline and should have an intrinsic validity 
of its own. So the difficulties alleged would only be hypothetical 
and not calculated to affect the validity and authority of the science. 
It can have a validity independent, intrinsic and self-contained. 

But this contention cannot be accepted as valid, simply because a lite- 
rary composition, made by a human being or beings cannot transcend 
the limitations of human intellect and the validity of the knowledge 
on which it is based is always liable to doubt and interrogation; Of 
literary works it is only the Veda that is admitted on all hands to be 
valid on its own account and in its own right. The science of grammar, 
therefore, or any other work of the kind can have authority for all 
times only in so far as it embodies the unquestionably correct tradition. 
But this character of unquestionability is only the exclusive quality of 
the Veda. Whether the science of grammar is regarded to have its 
utility either as an independent discipline or as an auxiliary to the 
Vedas, its validity must be derivative and not original. So the question, 
of V edic affiliation cannot be shelved. 

(4) Uselessness 

Finally, the science of grammar can have no utility whatsoever 
and this is evident from the silence of Panini on this important issue. 
All the writers generally observe as a rule the custom of stating at the 
beginning the use and object of their work. And this custom has a 

1 Vide: Mimamsa Kaustubha Gh. Ed. p. 108, and Nyayamafijan Ch. pp. 376 
and 378 
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logical necessity at its back. It serves tke purpose of the warning post. 
Only those persons who are interested, in the subject will be encouraged 
to undertake the study of it and others may not meet with disappoint- 
ment. Of course every scientific treatise has a subject-matter of its 
own. But it can have interest and use only for those who are seekers 
of this knowledge. Useless and fruitless speculations are only waste of 
precious time. Human life is has so short and brief and so little leisure 
for idle pursuits that a sane man requires to be forearmed with the 
knowledge of the purpose, that the pursuit, academic or extra- 
academic, should help to subserve. The ends of human beings can 
be classified under four heads, (i) Religious and spiritual merit 
(pharma), which adds to the inner strength of the man. (2) Economic 
self-sufficiency which enables him to meet the demands of physical 
existence and social life ( Ariha ). (3) The prerequisite for the satisfac- 
tion of natural and acquired propensities and impulses for self-preserva- 
tion and race-preservation, (Kama). And (4) Moksa — ultimate freedom 
from all limitations. The science of grammar cannot be supposed to 
contribute to the fulfilment of any one of these ends. Dharma, that is 
moral and spiritual power, is acquired by the observance of the edicts 
of the Veda. The science of grammar cannot be a competitor in the 
field. As regards economic prosperity there are the specialist disciplines 
such as Economics or other professional sciences dealing with trade, 
commerce etc. Regarding the enjoyment of the objects of the senses 
and the satisfaction of elemental biological needs, such works of 
Vatsyayana and others as the Kamasutra, are authority on it. As for 
Moksa, the ultimate emancipation, there are the Upanisads and the 
systems of philosophy which make this their special subject of study. 

It is difficult to conceive, therefore, that grammar which deals with 
the linguistic forms can make its contribution to the fulfilment of any 
one of these objectives. 

Writers on grammar however maintain Dharma to be the result 
brought about by the study of the science of words. But there is no 
unanimity about this among the grammarians themselves. 
Katyayana exhorted that ‘use of correct words in strict accordance 
with the grammatical rules would accomplish the Dharma'. But 
Patanjali entertained a different view by declaring that only the 
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knowledge of the right words (not mere usage) as imparted by the 
science of grammar, would bring in the desired Dharma’. On account 
of this divergence, we do not know whether Dharma is the real result 
of the science or not. 

Grammarians again cite however a Vedic text in support of their 
position 1 and uphold their usual declaration about the use of the 
science. They say that the Vedic passage means “A single word rightly 
leamt and used in strict conformity with the rules laid down in the 
science, accomplishes all desires in Heaven and on earth.” By this 
they want to corroborate their stand in regard to the usefulness of 
grammar. But in fact the Vedic passage cited above has nothing to do 
with grammar and it is only concerned with the Vedic study itself. 
There is a general Injunction that “one should read the Veda every day” 
and “at least a single Rk, Yajns or Saman. 2 The passage instanced 
by the grammarians is only in praise of the study enjoined by the 
Vedic text and it means “If one cannot read even a single complete 
M antra for some reason or other, it is enough if one can recite even a 
single word of the Veda, which would fulfil all his desires.” So by 
this Vedic Injunction the usefulness of grammar cannot be established 
as expected by the grammarians. 

Solecisms of the three Sages 

■ Panini, Katyaymia, and Patanjali are regarded by the grammar- 
ians as the highest authority. But even these celebrities are not free 
from error, as the following instances will prove. 

PANINI 

(A) i. We have the sutra of Panini ‘Janikartuh Prakrtilt in 
which he (PANINI) committed two grammatical blunders. This 
sutra prescribes that the source from which anything originates is the 
ablative case. “ Brakmanali prajdh praj ay ante” is the stock-example of 
this rule — “Living beings originate from Brahman”. Here Brahmau 

1 Ekas sabdas samyak jnatas sastranvitas suprayuktas suarge loke kamadhug 

bhavati. ' 

2 Vide: Tantravartika, AnandaSrama Edn. p. 258, “Aharahah soadhyayama- 
dhiyita, Apyekamrcam, Yajus t Sama va” 
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being the original cause of the living beings, the wrod Brahman 
becomes the ablative and has consequently the fifth case ending after 
it. But Janikartuh is not a happy expression, as it is grammatically 
wrong and cannot convey the intended meaning. According to the 
rule of grammar “Ikstipau dhatunirdek” a verbal root is stated 
by adding the suffix T or ‘Tfi after it. Thus Jani ( Jan-\-i and Jdti 
( Jan+ti ) stand for the verbal root “JAN” and not anything else. 
But Jani has been used in the aphorism in the sense of the meaning 
and not in the sense of the root and this is obviously a mistake. The 
meanings are entirely different and to use a word for conveying a 
meaning, which it cannot, is certainly a grievious error. The gravity 
of the error is not less than the use of Asva (horse) for ‘Asva — (a man 
without property.) 

(A) 2. In the same expression there is another mistake committed 
by PANIN!. The compound word Janikartuh is an instance of 
genitbre-tatpurusa, and it is to be dissolved as Janeh Karta-janikarta. 
Panini has a rule ■ Trjakabhydm kartan which lays down that a 
word in the genitive case should not be compounded with another 
ending either in the suffix ‘TR.C’ or ‘AKA’, which denotes the agent 
of the action ( karta ). (a) Vajrasya bhartd — ‘the bearer of the thumder- 
bolt’ and (b) odanasya pacakah. are examples, hi these examples the 
compounding is not permissible. In the same manner, as the word 
karta has at the end the suffix TRC, which denotes the agent of the 
action and as the previous word is in the genitive case, we cannot 
have the compounded form as janikartd. By using it PANINI had 
violated his own rule and committed another grammatical error. 
Similarly he has Tatprayojako Hetusca in which also the com- 
pound word tatprayojaka is wrong, because the compounding is 
prevented likewise by the same rule. This is another instance of his 
second error. 

kAtyAyana 

B. (i) Katyayana, the author of the Vartikas too has erroneous 
use to his discredit. In his Vdrtika ‘Dambher Halgrahanasya Jdtivdcakatvdt 
Siddham, he uses the compound word ‘JATIVACAKATVAT 
which is in the same position with the above errors of Panini. 
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B. (2) Again in his Vartika * Anyabhavyam tu kalasabdavyavdyat ’ he 
uses the word anyabhavyam which cannot be justified according to 
the rules of grammar. In the first place, the doubt arises as to what 
sort of compound it is. We cannot be certain whether it is a Bahuvrihi 
or Sasthitatpurusa or Karmadharaya. Even when it is explained 
as some compound or other of these, it remains difficult to explain 
how and by what rule the Taddhita suffix ‘SYAN’ is added. Here 
we have nothing but to invoke the aid of the rule “Gimavacanabrah- 
manadibhyahsyan ’ which prescribes the suffix after those forms which 
are GTJNAVACANAS and after those which belong to the group 
of Brahmanadi, in the sense of karma or bhava. A word which connotes 
an attribute and denotes an individual is GUNAVACANA or in 
Mill’s terminology ‘Gunavacana is a connotative term” The word 
ANYABHAVA, though it may stand for a thing possessed of 
a quality cannot be regarded as Gunavacana as has been pointed out 
by Patanjali (under 1-4-1) 1 . Jati, Samjnd, Avyaya , Krdanta, 
Taddhitanta, Samasta, Sarvandma and Sankhyasabda are excluded 
from the category of Gunavacana. But evidently Katyayana 
regarded ANYABHAVA (which is a samasta or compound word) 
as Gunavacana and so added the suffix’ ‘SYAfif. This is certainly 
a bad lapse. As the word ANYABHAVA is not found in the group 
of Brahmanadi we cannot justify the use thereof ( anyabhavya ) even on 
that score. 

We cannot, therefore, vindicate the position of Katyayana and find 
the way out of the difficulty. 

PATANJALI 

C. (1) Patanjali, the last of the three sages who is acknowledged 
by common consent as a master grammarian of the highest rank, 
is also not free from lapses. Even in his own work we meet with such 
instances as are not less erroneous than those of his two predecessors. 
It is not infrequently that we find the expression AVIRAVIKANYA- 
YENA in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. It is a compound form of 


1 cf. Nagcsa under Evathcatra &a$tre GumvacanaiabdcnaJ atisamjna ‘vyaya- 
krdantataddhitdntasamastasaruanamaSahkhyahbdatiriktassabdo grhyataiti bodhyatn. 
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sasthitatpurusa comprising within itself a DVANDVA compound. 
The dissolution of the compounds seems to be as follows : — 

Avisca Avikasca—Aviravikau Aviravikayor nyayah tena. The elision 
of the case endings in the component words of a compound is obliga- 
tory according to the rule of Panini — Supodhatupratipadikayoh, as well 
as custom. Accordingly the form should be AVYAVIKANYAYENA 
and not A VIR AVIK AN A YENA as used by Patanjali. The 
author of the Mahabhasya, therefore, is also guilty of ungrammatical 
usage. 

C (2) Again there is another example in which his neglect of the 
observance of a certain grammatical rule is evident. Not seldom we 
find his expression Anyathakrtva Coditam, Anyathakrtva Pariharah. 
It is not discernible how he had abandoned the correct form 
ANYATHAKARAM, and had taken to the form ANYATHAK- 
RTVA, although Panini in his aphorism Anayathaivamkathamitt- 
hamsu Siddhaprayogaket prescribes the suffix — NAMUL and tells 
that the form ANYATHAKARAM is grammatically correct. 

Thus it is clear that there are a number of incorrect and unidiomatic 
forms used even by the three celebrated sages who are regarded as 
the highest authorities and credited with the perfect mastery of the 
science of grammar. That the usages of these grammarians should 
run counter to the rules which they themselves had enunciated is 
as ludicrous as if a man seated on a horse forgot the horse itself. When 
even these authors used a number of incorrect usages violating their 
own rules, how can the grammatical system enunciated by them be 
regarded as an authority and a reliable source of valid knowledge e 1 
The opponent, therefore, concludes that — 

(1) on account of the divergence of opinion among the three sages, 

(2) on account of its being contrary to the Vedas and 

(3) owing to its lack of mooring in the Vedas, and finally, 

(4) owing to the fact that it does not serve any practical or theoretical 
purpose, “the ruling of the science of grammar cannot be 
deemed as rendering any help in the determination of the 
correctness or otherwise of the words. These are the charges 

1 Vide; Tantrauartika , AnandaSrama Ed. p. 260. 
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levelled against the science of grammar by the opposite school, which 
challenge the validity of grammar. 

I now proceed to place the critical examination of these charges 
before the scholars for disinterested consideration. 

Siddhatita or Conclusion 

The first objection to the validity of grammar, brought against 
by the opponent, is that “the assertions of the three sages are contra- 
dictory to each other”. This can be obviated in the following manner. 
That there are contradictions between the assertions of the authors 
is not a tenable position. For, the Veda, which is regarded as self- 
sufficient authority, too seems to contain many a contradiction in 
itself. If the opponent’s stand receives the unhesitating approval, 
then the Veda too would lose its authoritativeness and would have 
to be rejected on that score. But the authoritative character of the 
Veda is unreservedly accepted in spite of the apparent contradictions 
among its own statements. As a matter of fact, when two statements 
of the Veda are found to be contradictory to each other, both of them 
are regarded as optionally authoritative and none of them is, on the 
ground of prima facie contradiction, deemed as imauthoritative. The 
opponent’s view is therefore hasty, if not frivolous. In point of fact 
there is perfect agreement among the sages on the point that ‘the 
employment of right words secures religious merit and moral worth’. 
The charge advanced against Panini that he did not mention the 
use of his work, only betrays the poor understanding of the disputant; 
The aim and object of the science of grammar are made known by 
the Vedas and Smrtis and hence they do not really require any explicit 
restatement by PANINI. Further, the discrimination between right 
and wrong words helpful in the usage of the former and rejection of 
the latter, produces religious merit and saves the speaker from demerit. 
And this becomes evident after the completion of the study . 1 

1 Vide $astradipika : — Phalamcasya sabdapcdabdavibh dgajndnatmpdddnapa- 
ritydgopayogi dhamddharmaprdptipariharartham. 

N. Ed. p. 48. 
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The Injunction and Prohibition ‘SATYAJYt VADA’ and ‘ NANR - 
TATYL VADET’ are well known propositions of the Vedas. From 
such srutis and smrtis it is understood that speaking of truth brings 
happiness to the speaker and that .that of falsehood results in sin. 
And TRUTH is of two kinds — one consisting in the correctness of 
speech and the other in the correctness of the meaning. Just as the 
speaking of things as they are is conducive to merit, so also the use of 
correct words without deviation from the norm results in the emer- 
gence of merit. And just as the distorted statement of ‘true things’ 
is sinful, so also the distorted utterance of ‘correct words’ is equally 
productive of sin. As the knowledge and use of ‘correct words’ are 
stated to lead to happiness, the science of grammar imparting instruc- 
tion on the ‘correctness’ of words also serves indirectly the purpose 
of bringing about happiness. As, thus, the purpose of grammar is 
known from frutis and smrtis, PANINI did not feel the necessity 
of repeating it. The contention of the opponent in this regard is 
therefore ineffective and the authority of grammar remains unaffected 
and unshaken . 1 

1 Intellectual lapses were in ancient times held to be as abominable as moral 
lapses. There is perhaps justification for this attitude. Both are ultimately 
due to the absence of vigil, weakness of attention and lack of disciplined 
will. Perfect conviction and intellectual mastery are concomitant with 
perfect control of will and impulse. Our moral drawbacks and weaknesses 
are no less traceable to weakness of understanding than weakness of the will. 
Intellectual lapses were thus regarded as symptomatic of and equivalent to 
moral lapses. There is no more justification for the one than for the other. 

The ignorance of law is not regarded as ah excuse, far less a justification, 
for legal offence. The logic underlying this principle of jurisprudence is 
that a normal person should cultivate the knowledge of the law and the 
failure is tantamount to moral imbecility, if not turpitude. 

It may be thought that this standard adopted by the ancients is based on 
exaggeration or confusion of issues. But if we probe the question deeper 
the two issues of moral and intellectual imperfection need not be regarded as 
genetically opposed. Perfect realization of the truth is a necessary concomi- 
tant of perfect mastery of the will. The Socratic adage “Knowledge is 
power or Knowledge is happiness” is based on a correct realization of tills 
fundamental truth. We need not, therefore, be surprised at the assertions 
of the ancient thinkers like KATYAYANA and PATA'NJALI ‘that 
lapsus linguae is equivalent to a moral and religious lapse’. This has been 
made explicit by KUMARILA when he says “The truthfulness of speech 
is as material as truthfulness in thought and action”. A wrong word is as 
much a lie as a wrong meaning. Both derive their genesis from the same 
fundamental source, namely, untrained and undeveloped will and intellect 
which go together. 
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I now propose to consider the views of Jayantabhatta. 
He considers the objection that the author of the Sutras himself did 
not mention the use of the science is captious . 1 it is well known that 
grammar is a subsidiary science to die Veda. It therefore shares the 
same fate with the Veda. The validity and utility of the Veda are 
unquestionable and so also of grammar. What is a part has no status 
independent of the whole. If the whole has a purpose and meaning, 
the part will also have it, because the whole consists of and is bound 
up with the parts. To impugn the authority of grammar is therefore 
tantamount to the repudiation of the validity of the Veda. If the 
Veda were to be invalid and unauthoritative, the religion and cult 
of the non-Aryans would be triumphant over the Vedic religion. 
A person who professes his faith in the Veda lays' himself under the 
obligation of acknowledging the authority of the grammatical 
discipline which is essential for the understanding of the Veda. The 
objection is, therefore, based on a superficial understanding of the 
implications of the science of grammar and the relation in which it 
stands to the Veda. Taking this fact into consideration the author 
of the Sutras, PACINI, did not mention the purpose separately. But 
the commentators mentioned at length the direct and indirect benefit 
for the simple reason of increasing the enthusiasm of the readers. 
None of them, therefore, deserves the unwarranted censure of the 
critic. 

Let us consider the next objection that there is conflict of views 
between Katyayana and PatanjaH, though both of them had accepted 
Dharmato be the ultimate result of the science of grammar. Katyayana 
held that Dharma accrued from the proper use of the correct words, 
that is to say — if they conformed to the rules of grammar, whereas 
Patanjali declared it to follow from a conscious knowledge of 
the words. This is the gravamen of the charge of mutual 
conflict.. 

But the fact of the matter is this. Katyayana thought that if 
Dharma were the result of the knowledge of correct words, it went 
without saying that Adharma would be the result of the incorrect 

1 Vide: Nyayamanjari - — Ch Ed. pp. 390-391 
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words, they being antithetically opposed. It being the position, 
a person who knows what right words are must also know what 
wrong words are according to the dictum “To know is to distinguish”, 
and therefore he would be liable to incur the unwanted Adharma too. 
To avoid this unwelcome entanglement Katyayana had resorted 
to the decision that Dharma accrued from the use of right words and 
not from mere knowledge thereof. 

Katyayana advances an opposite , view when he alleges the 
unavoidability of DHARMA from the knowledge of wrong words, 
which is the presupposition of die knowledge of the right words. 
This consequence was avoided by Katyayana himself when he 
propounds the conclusion that proper use of words preceded by the 
knowledge of die rules, results in Dharma. But Patanjali now 
interposes a defence of the view rejected by Katyayana. He 
affirms that the Dharma may be the result of knowledge independent 
of actual usage. The advocacy of the view rejected by Katyayana 
implies opposition and conflict. 

But this defence of Patanjali need not be taken at its face value. 
It is advanced more or less in a sportive mood in order to 
show that he can defend the previous position of Katyayana and 
avoid the alleged consequences of excess of demerit. This is more 
or less an argument which even the arguer himself is not serious 
and earnest to establish. It is only offered as an obiter dictum. Asa 
matter of fact the result affirmed to accrue from mere knowledge 
irrespective of actual usage, is only for the sake of emphasis and 
inducement. It is on a par with the Injunction “A person who performs 
horse-sacrifice is exonerated from the sin of murdering a Brahmin and 
even one who is aware of this as such.” The supplement stated as 
an attemative is not to be taken literally. Were it literally true, it 
would lead to inactivity. Nobody would take the trouble to perform 
the sacrifice, if mere knowledge sufficed to secure the benefit of it. 
The present case is also exactly analogous. If mere knowledge of 
correctness of words were capable of securing the spiritual benefit, 
nobody would take the trouble to articulate them in the proper 
manner which necessarily involves extra labour. The assertion that 
even knowledge suffices to secure the result is to be interpreted in a 
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secondary sense. These figurative expressions are as much part of 
the corrent usage as the literal expressions. It is like the statement 
“The rain god showered grains of rice”. The rainfall is the necessary 
condition of the growth of paddy plants which yield rice. The cause 
is here stated as the effect for the sake of emphasis. There are very 
many figurative usages like this, e.g. “Butter is life”, “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever”. The knowledge of correct words enables 
a person to use these words and it is for the sake of emphasis that 
the knowledge of the condition of the current linguistic usage is 
affirmed to be productive of die religious merit which actually results 
from the usage. Moreover knowledge only leads to the usage of 
the pure words and as such it serves a useful purpose. An additional 
benefit does not make it more useful. The statement of such additional 
consequences is only for the sake of emphasis and meant to be under- 
stood as an obiter dictum. 

To the second objection that grammar is repugnant to the Veda 
inasmuch as it offered derivations and meanings quite contrary to 
those given in the Sruti ( Kaleyam and Vamadevyam) Parthasarathi 
gives a suitable reply in his Sastradlpika. 

The Mimamsa system is principally occupied with the exegesis of 
the Vedic texts. The Vedic texts are not always clearly intelligible 
and do not rarely seem, to be mutually inconsistent. Besides, the 
SMRTI texts, composed by persons of unchallengeable authority 
and entirely exempt from the baser passions and inclinations, are 
regarded as the source of the knowledge of what is good in the religi- 
ous sense. The authority of these subsidiary texts is not the reflex 
of argumentum ad verecundiam or ad homintmi. They are valid only to 
the extent of their fidelity and loyalty to the Vedic texts. Their 
authoritativeness is an illustration of shining in borrowed light. 
What creates a puzzle is that Sometimes these SMR.TI texts directly 
run counter to the express injunction of the Veda. What would be 
then the rationality of their authority? Will these exceptions whose 
number is not very numerous, invalidate the whole SMRTI i A 
class of Mimamsists has suggested a solution that the authority of the 
Vedic tradition as preserved in the SMRTI should not be impugned 
as a whole, but only the offending text should be subjected to excision. 
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This has been the solution offered by Parthasarathi Misra 1 . Regarding 
the grammatical tradition, where there are found rules contrary 
to the Vedic authority the same process of elimination should 
be followed. It might also be suggested that the grammatical specula- 
tions, which are not essential parts of Vedic injunction, but only expla- 
natory statements, need not be taken at their face value and so the 
charge of contradiction would not arise. This would however be a 
bad concession. So this easy explanation has not been adopted. 

The stock-in-trade example of opposition of Sruti and Smrti is 
the injunction regarding the pole made of fig tree. The Sruti 
enjoines that the priest should chant the Sam an while touching the 
post made of fig tree . 2 The Smrti commands that the whole post 
is to be covered with cloth . 3 The latter course would naturally leave 
no uncovered part and so would make direct touch impossible. 
The Smrti text is therefore discarded as spurious. Other reasons 
are also given for discarding such Smrti texts as that referred to 
above, where a motive for gain or securing some tangible personal 
advantage is discernible. The Smrti injunction is evidently inspired 
by motive of gain, because the cloth would be acquired by the priest. 
Where no such motive is discernible and no reason for questioning the 
validity of the source of knowledge is discoverable, the Smrti 
text must be accepted as valid, being supposed to be based upon some 
lost Vedic text. 

Thus it follows from the above that although in a particular case 
the science of grammar, being contrary to the Veda, may be deemed 
to be unauthoritative, it cannot as a whole be regarded as such and 
therefore it remains, except in a few cases, really a dependable source 
of valid knowledge. 

The third objection put forth by the opponent is that the science 
of grammar cannot be proved to have any mooring in the Veda. 
But we have to examine and see how far this contention is true. 

With regard to all the Smrtis it was decided in general that as 
their authoritativeness depended on their basis in the Veda the basic 

1 vide: Sastradipika — “Vedaviruddham kdmam Bhavcitvapramanam sawavesta- 
nadismaremavat-, natvetdvata sarvapramanyam” (N. Ed, p. 48). 

2 ‘Audimbartm sprstua udgayet\ 

3 “Audumbm sarua vestayitavya” . 
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Sruti texts, if not current, are to be assumed and the Smrtis 
are thereby to be deemed as authoritative. Like other Smrtis the 
science of grammar also can be shown to have the basis in the Veda. 
The general injunction of the sruti that ‘one should use only correct 
words’ naturally presupposes the criteria of correctness or otherwise, 
which are considered in systematizing grammatical works of Panini 
and others. The tradition of Panini is based upon previous works 
which must in the ultimate analysis be based upon the Veda. ‘Correct- 
ness’ of words also can be taken to mean “expressiveness”. The 
argument that the incorrect words also are equally expressive cannot 
hold good, for the incorrect ones convey the meaning only through 
the right words and there it is only the right words that really express 
the meaning and not the wrong ones. Whenever an uneducated person 
is found to use a corrupt form, it immediately comes to our mind 
that the correct word was corrupted by the speaker either on account 
of his incapacity to pronounce correct words as they are, or on account 
of his mistake in taking the corrupt forms to be correct owing to bis 
constant hearing of the same. Thus as it is only the correct words 
that are expressive and not the incorrect ones it becomes easy to 
assume the Vedic text in a general form in which the science of gram- 
mar can have the necessary basis and own therefore the authoritative 
character like other Smrti texts. 

Further, we find clearly the important statement in the VAJA- 
SANEYA BRAHMANA which is useful in the precent context. 
“ Tasmat Brahmanens na mlecchitavai Napabhasitavai; mleccho ha va 
esa Yadapasabdah” [Satapatha Brahmana 3-2-1-23;) “Therefore a 
Brahmin should not use incorrect words and should not behave 
like a MLECCHA; for a corrupt word is a MLECCHA’’. 1 

This Vedic injunction can evidently be deemed as the basis of the 
science of grammar and therefore the unreasonable attitude of the 
opponent in this regard only shows his prejudice against the gramma- 
tical discipline. 

The fourth objection urged against grammar is that the science has 
no use whatsoever. 

1 vide: Mimamsa Kaustubha, Ch. Ed. - 1 - 3 - 8 , p. 128 , and Sastradipika, N. Ed. 

1-3-95 PP- 46-47. 
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But on closer examination it will be found that the science has got 
a noble and valuable purpose to serve. As explained before grammar 
imparts instruction on the correctness of words and by discriminating 
between right and wrong words renders the precious help in the 
avoidance of the corrupt words and the employment of the right 
forms. Tliis again makes it easy for the speaker to obey the Vedic 
prohibition and injunction 1 resulting in the obtainment of the Dharma 
and prevention of Adharma. As observed before truth has a formal 
and a material aspect. Fidelity to form is as much essential as fidelity 
to matter, hi other words, word and meaning, form and the content, 
are integral factors of truth and deviation from either involves in- 
fringement of the law of truthfulness. A wrong word is not unoften 
misleading and thus amounts to falsehood. Truthfulness was to be 
observed as the cardinal tenet by the Aryans of India. In Brahminical 
disciplines and code of ethics truth has been made the basis of religious 
life. Rama suffered exile for the vindication of truth and so also the 
Pandavas. The Rajput princes of the mediaeval period could not 
break the pledge even with the barbarous, invaders of India and not 
infrequently did they suffer from treachery, hi Buddhist, Jaina and 
Sankhya yoga systems AHIlvlSA was made the basis and truth was 
given the next best position in ethics. But speaking and acting falsely 
were regarded as forms of breach of trust which were believed to be 
concomitants of falsehood. The emphasis, therefore, upon the lin- 
guistic correctness and accuracy seems to spring from a deeper ethical 
attitude than ordinarily understood now-a-days. It lias also been 
stressed that intellectual error is indistinguishable from moral delin- 
quency, as they proceed from the same attitude. 

The oft-quoted statement of Katyayana Lakato rthaprayukte 
Sabdaprayoge Sastrena Dlmrmaniyama{i (Paspasahiiika) gives out the 
purpose of the science in unequivocal terms and this I have already 
explained in the course of the reply to the first objection. 

As the Sasfradipika has put it the two-fold injunction — (i) “one 
should use only correct words” and (2) “only the forms ‘Go’ etc. 

1 (a) Na mlccchitauai, NSpabhasilavai 

(b) Nanrtam Vadei 

(c) Satym Vada 
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are correct” — having necessarily opposite implication is expounded 
by grammar. And there the grammatical discipline serves to prepare 
the foundation of correct living. As far as the first injunction is 
concerned the science of grammar has its basis in die assumed Vedic 
text . 1 2 and in the prohibitive SRUTI. 2 With regard to the second 
restrictive injunction — Gavadaya eva Sadhavah — the authoritative- 
ness of the science is explained thus. When a corrupt form is used 
it is at once known and found out as such by the elderly people who 
have gained their knowledge of correct words and experience. They 
can therefore distinguish between one that was deemed as correct and 
used for a long time by the people at large, and the other that was 
not so regarded and used. As elderly people remained at all times, the 
grammarians, at the time of the enunciation of their grammatical 
rules, could have availed themselves of the necessary opinions of the 
persons advanced in age and superior knowledge and recorded the. 
facts of words of the language in their grammar. They could 
not have had any bad motive behind and could not have deceived 
the public by giving false information, for the public could not have 
kept quiet but on the other hand they would have hooted out and 
exposed the grammarians instantaneously, hi fact grammar can have 
its beginning and existence only as a Natural Science by recording 
the facts of the language. While speaking of the science of grammar 
very often Patanjali declares with loud voice “This science 
imparts instruction (only) with regrad to those words that are found 
in current use ”. 3 And those that are not so found are unhesitatingly 
rejected by him . 4 Also he urges vigorously “We must watch care- 
fully and blow what kinds of words people use and in what senses ”. 5 
Similarly BHARTRHARI who follows closely in the footsteps of 
Patanjali asserts “The science of grammar deals only with such 

1 Vide: Sastradlpika, N. Ed. p. 46; and Mtmamsa Kaustbha Clu Ed. 1-3-8; 
7x128. 

2 “Sadhuhhirei/a Bhaptavyam ” “Tasmat Brdhtnanena na mlecchitauai Napa - 

bhasitavai ” , ' :v- 7V 

' 3 “Prayuktanamidamanvakhyanam” 

4 “Artabhidhanat na bhavati". 

5 “Avasyam Lokah Prsfhato’ nugantavydit kesvarthesu hnkikdh kan hbdan. 
prayunjata iti” (1-2-64). 
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words as are used in the speech ”. 1 

The grammarians, therefore, must have correctly recorded the 
right words and pointed out the incorrect ones that might have 
passed current. The subsequent writers on grammar could have easily 
derived their knowledge about correct words from the previous 
grammars ( Pilrvapurvavyakaranat ) and the tradition could have been 
thus handed down without a break. Grammar should accordingly be 
regarded as reliable for the restrictive injunction that “only the words 
‘Go’ etc are correct and not ‘GAVT etc./’ because the science has its 
basis in the previous works. Thus grammar has the purpose of ex- 
plaining two kinds of restrictions as pointed out by Parthasarathi and 
therefore the objection that ‘the science has no use whatsoever’ lacks 
substance and deserves to be rejected forthwith. 

Having thus obviated the four objections I now proceed to show 
that the usages of Panini, Katyayana and Patafijah are correct and 
certainly in conformity with the rules of grammar enunciated 
by them. 

Correctness of the Usages of the Three Sages 

Here I have to observe that Kumarila who quoted in the course 
of the Purvapaksa the usages for illustrating the so-called aberra- 
tions of the sages, did not touch upon them in the course of the conclu- 
sion. Khandadeva too, though he quoted them in the Purvapaksa 
kept silent and did not care to explain the correctness of the usages. 
Parthasarathi did not quote them either for objectionor for or justifica- 
tion. It would have been better if Kumarila himself had shown the 
correctness. But he passed them over with reticence. Hence I feel 
called upon to give the justification thereof so that the usages com- 
plained of may not be mistaken to be ungrammatical. 

Panini 

First of all the disputant has quoted Janikartuh Prakrtib and 
Taiprayojako Hetusca and described them to be incorrect, as they did 

1 “Prayuktanam ca sabddndniawdkhyananiidam satam”. (Vakyapadiya 3 
kaijda,Vrttisamu. 560). 
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not seem to be conformable to the rules of Panini himself. Let us 
see how far his position is correct and how well it stands the test. 

A (1) It is said that the word Jani is to be derived from the root 
JAN -(Jani-pradurbhave) by adding the suffix T (IK) prescribed by 
the rule ‘Ikstipau Dhatunirdese ’ and that it can, in accordance with 
the prescription, mean only the root JAN and not its sense Utpatti 
(origination). The mistake of Panini is alleged to lie in his having 
used the term in the sense of Utpatti and therefore it is a violation of 
the rule ‘Ikstipau Dhatunirdese’. But this only betrlays the deplorable 
knowledge of the questioner. Amarasimha says cearly in the line — 
“Janurjananajanmati Janirutpattirudbhavh” that the word Jani is a 
synonym of utpatti. So no fault can be found with Panini for having 
used the term Janili in the sense of Utpatti. This word is derived from 
the root JAN by adding not the suffix ‘IK’ as supposed by the opponent 
but the suffix ‘IN’ of UN ADI as prescribed by the rule Janiohasibhya- 

min (Unadi -4 -130), and the term derived in conformity with 

that rule presents no difficulty whatsoever in denoting the sense of 
‘ Utpatti’. So the apprehension of the opponent is baseless and unwarran- 
ted. As Amarasimha informed, the term in question has the necessary 
convention behind it, and there is no reason to prevent Panini from 
using it in the popular sense approved by the eminent and distin- 
guished authorities. 

In this connection it is to be noted that the opponent charged 
Panini with the violation of the rule ‘Ikstipau Dhatunirdese’ . Even 
a cursory examination of the facts will show that the opponent is 
not quite conversant with the real position of the rules of grammar. 
The rule in question was composed by K ATY AY ANA who wrote 
his Vartikas and added them to the Astadhyayi of Panini. Panini 
preceded Katyayana and it is proved incontrovertibly by TH. 
Goldstlicker that the writers could not have been contemporary and 
that there must have been an interval of many centuries of years 
between them. (vide. PANINI and His place in SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE, p. 122). So at the time when Panini composed the rule 
‘Janikartuh’ etc. and used therein the term ‘Jani’ in the sense of Utpatti, 
the rule ‘Ikstipau Dhatunirdese’ could not have been in existence and 
therefore there is no point in the argument that Panini violated the 
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rule cited. My own doubt is that the opponent had mistaken the 
rule ‘Ikstipau etc. to have been composed by Panini himself, when he 
charged the latter with using the term ‘Jam against the perscription 
Datunirdesc. 

Here it may be argued that though the rule ‘Ikstipau etc. was 
not composed by Panini, he seems to have the same idea as that 
of Katyayana in regard to the suffixes ‘IK’ and ‘ STIP’ as he used 
them in other places in the very same sense prescribed by 
Katyayana. ‘CarestaK ‘ Stambakarnayo Ramijapolt Ajervyaghanapoli 
‘Asterbhuii and a number of other Sutras are examples in which 
Panini makes use of the suffixes and the sense which Katyayana 
formulated many centuries after Panini. From this we come to 
know that though Panini did not give specific rule for the purpose 
yet he must have had the same opinion about those suffixes as that 
of Katyayana. When this is accepted, it may be argued that 
Panini cannot be exonerated from the charge of violation of the 
grammatical law. 

But we are required by Panini to note one more point useful 
for the purpose at hand. Just as he uses the suffixes ‘IK’ & ‘STIP’ to 
denote the form of root' (Dhattmirdek), so he also uses the 
same to denote the meaning (action) of the root to which the suffix 
is added. For instance the rules ‘Tcna divyati ‘Caratf ‘ Tarati ‘ may be 
noted in which he uses the suffix, and in which only the meaning 
of the root (action) is useful and not the form of the root. We must, 
therefore, know that according to Panini the suffixes can be used to 
denote both the meaning and the form alike. Not only Panini but 
also Katyayana, the very framer of the rule ‘ Ikstipau etc, uses the 
suffix ‘STIP’ to denote the meaning (action) of the root (and not the 
form thereof) in ‘Prcchatau Susnatadibhyah’ (SausncHikah) and ‘ Gacchatau 
Farad dr adibhyali (Paradarikah) by which he makes us understand 
that the suffixes can be used to denote both meaning and the form 
equally. Under Panini s rule 3-3-108 Nagesa rightly remarks — 

‘ Dhatvarthanirdesepyetau Bdhulakdt, Tena ‘ Iksaterndhbdain Ahaii 
Prabhiitadibhyah ‘Gacchatau Paradaradibhyalt iti Prayagds sah 
gacchante’ 

hi that case there is no harm even if we derive the word ‘JANI* by 
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adding the suffix ‘IK’ prescribed by the rule ‘Ikstipau Dkatunirdele 
and the term can denote the meaning of the root, i.e.UTTPATTI — 
origination. So it does not matter whether it is derived by adding 
the suffix ‘IIC’ of ‘ Ikstipau etc. or ‘In of ‘ ‘Janighasibhyam In’ and in 
both cases it can denote the intended meaning ( UTPATTI ) 
and therefore the charge brought by the opponent is neither 
supported by reason nor evidence. 

Panini was also impeached for having used the compound word, 
which is alleged to be erroneous according to his own rule 
Trjakdbhyam Kartari. 

Before coming to the direct answer to this objection, we have to 
consider a very important point and I invite the attention of the 
scholars to the same. 

Under 6-1-37 Na Samprasarane Sampras aranam Patanjali says, 1 

“The intententiou of the masters is conveyed by gestures, 
movements, winking of the eyes or by the framing of the big 
rules.” . . 

On tills Magesa says— -2. 

These gestures, movements etc. are helpful as communicative of 
the intention only to those who could come in personal contact with 
the master. In Iris absence entailed by his demise it is only Iris words 
embodied in the rules that can possibly be the source of knowledge 
of the meaning intended by him. 

From this it is evident that Panini and other such sages who 
wrote their works, did not always give out their opinion in the form 
of specific rules, but also sometimes indicated their idea by some other 
means. The science of grammar dealing with infinitely innumerable 
words, cannot discharge its duty by means of specific rules to the 
fullest satisfaction, and cannot have the required perfection in that 
way. It is impossible to deal with all the points necessary by means 
of specific mentioning, and that was why Panini and others had 
recourse to AKR TIG ANAS — illustrative word-groups comprising 

1 la Ingitena, Cestitena, Nimisitma, Mahata vS Siitrctprabandhena Acaryandm 
Abhhiprayo Gamyate 

8 Ete Pratyakse Acarye_ Tadabhiprayagamakah. Prakrte tu tadriasutroccdra namcm 
Tadrsarthapisyakam Acary atdtpary am Camay atl tyartkafi. 
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an indefinite number of words and leaving room for such words as 
may have to be included therein later on. For the same reason they had 
also resorted to generous prescriptions like ‘ Baluilam ‘ Ekcsam * and 
so on and so forth. 

Under 6-3-14 Patanjali demands us to remember one important 
fact. “Mere general rules of grammar will not be of any use and a 
detailed list of all individual words is impossible. We must, therefore, 
necessarily take the help of 4 ''Bahulatn etc. This Paninian science 
is useful for all the Vedas and the classical language. Just as the Vedas 
contain peculiar expressions and usages, so also the science, which is 
subsidiary to them, has different methods for discharging its duty. 
There mere one method or the other will not serve the purpose.” 1 

When the specific mention of a particular form or meaning or 
grammatical operation is omitted, PANINI accomplishes it by means 
of indication of some kind or other. Just as the specific rules of 
PANINI are valuable for the purpose of determining the correctness 
of words, so also his indications. The indications hold good in the 
same way and with the same weight as the express statements do. If 
there be any contradiction between these two (indication and specific 
rule,) then both of them, being equally strong and weighty, take effect 
optionally. The maxim of the Mimamsa — ‘ Ttilyabahvirodhe Vikalpah * 
— "Two contradictory texts (either of Sruti or Stnrti) of equal strength 
are regarded as optionally authoritative applies to our gram- 
mar also. 

Bearing this fact in our mind, let us now see how far the view of 
the opponent is correct. The opponent said that ‘use of the compound 
word, Janikartuh, by Panini involves an infringement of the rule 
Trjakabhyam etc/ His contention is that ‘the former is only an Accra 
or practice or usage, whereas the latter is a Stnrti it being a rule of the 
science of grammar.” The Sutra ‘Janikartuh etc/ is intended only for 
prescribing the Ablative case, and it has nothing to do with compoun- 
ding of words, and therefore it is not a Smrti as far as the compoun- 

1 “Kevatam hksanam keualah prapanco vd na tathd karakam bhavati ; Avas- 
yam khalv asmabhiridam vaktavyam Bahulatn , Anyatarasydm Ubhayathd, 
Ekcsam Iti . Sarvavedapdrisadam hi Idamsdstram; Tatra Naikah Panthds Sak- 
ya dsthdttnn". 
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ding is concerned. But the rule ‘ Trjakabhyam etc’ is directly connected 
with ‘compounding 9 prescribed by a general rule. So, for the purpose 
of compounding, the latter ( Trjakabhyam etc.) is a rule and a Smrti; 
the former is only an dear a usage. According to the Mtmamsa maxim 
the Smrti overrides the usage (Srnrtir dedram badhate) and therefore, 
the use of janikartulj cannot be taken as authoritative for justification 
of the compound. Thus as it infringes the Smrti, the compound word 
is ungrammatical. This is the argument of the opponent. 

In fact, according to the declaration of Patanjali, which I have 
already explained, the masters convey their intention by different 
ways, and as die context is one of the words, the usage of Panini also 
should be taken to deal with the correctness of words whenever 
necessary. So the usage of Panini is to be regarded, in the context of 
correctness of words, as a Smrti and not as a mere blind custom as 
supposed by the Purvapaksin. Thus, the usage of Panini in question 
being a Smrti should have the optional authoritative character, in 
accordance with the well-known maxim of Mimamsa - — ‘ Tulya- 
balavirodhe Vikalpah 1 ( texts of equal strength, are both optionally 
authoritative) and therefore the compounding of a word in genitive 
case with another ending in ‘TRC’ or ‘AKA’ becomes grammatically 
correct, as indicated by the use Janikartulj of Panini. The result is 
that the usage of Janikartuh and Tatprayojakali by PANINI cannot 
be said to be ungrammatical. 

It is admitted on all hands that grammar depends on the practical 
usage of words. Not only Panini, but also Katyayana and Patanjali 
make use of this expression in ‘Jativdcakatvdt and ‘Gunivisesakah’ 
respectively. When all the three sages showed the usage it must 
have the support of a rule of a grammatical nature, which (rule) 
for some reason or other did not find a specific and outspoken men- 
tioning in the work of PANINI. Under 1-4.-12 Kaiya/a rightly 
remarks on ‘GunivUesaka of Patanjali — *Ata eva vacanat anityah 
sasthisam dsapratisedhalj . The prohibition of sasthisamas in question 
is by ‘ Trjakabhyam Kartan . 

By the expression ‘ Anityah ’ Kaiyata means that it is not universal 
but subject to exception and this lends support to my opinion explained 
above. Therefore the usages ‘janikartuh ‘ Tatprayojakali and jativa- 
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cakatvdt’ are grammatically and practically correct, and the objection 
of the opponent is not founded on facts. 

By the explanation of the compound word Janikartuh of PANIN! 
the correctness of ‘ Tatprayojakah ’ of Katyayana also becomes 
explained. So Katyayana is saved from the first attack. Let us 
now consider his other uses. 

It is said that the word anyabhavyam is not correct inasmuch as 
the Tacldhita suffix cannot be applied. 

I need not take much pains for its justification. The group Br oil- 
man adi of Gimavacambrahmanadibhyali is an Akrtigana and the word 
Anyabhdva finds a safe place in it as shown by Kasikakara and others. 
The suffix syati can easily be added to it and the word dnyabkdvya 
will simply denote the meaning of Anyabhdva. This is known as 
‘ Svdrthasydnanta ; the word is analogous to Cdturvarnya which means 
only Catvaro Vartidlj.. Anyabhdva is a genitive- Tatpunisa and means 
the quality of being different’ ( Anyasya bhdvali — Anyatvam ) . Kaiyata 
explains the same in another way also. He takes the word hhdva 
ill the sense of vastu an entity, and thereafter adds the suffix sy an hi 
the usual sense of ‘Tasya Bhdvalt — ‘its quality’. In both ways it is 
correct and I quote here the words of Kaiyata for the sake of easy 
reference. Under 5-2-59 he says — 

Anyasya Bhavah — Anyabhavah, Anyabhdva eva Anyabhavyam 
Brahmanadisu Pratipadapathat Svdrthe syaii. Athavd anyo bhavah 
[Anyabhavah — Karmadharayah) Anyat vastu; Tasya Bhavah [Bhdve 
syan) Anyabhavyam — Anyavastutvam ltyarthah\ Under 5-1-124 
Tattvabodhim has an interesting para on this point. 

Brahma ndirdkrtigana iti. Kesditcit [hbddnam) Pathastu Kdrydntardya; 
Tathd hi — Arhato numceti Numarthah Pdthah. Ekabhdva — Tribhdva- 
Anyabh d va-Esdm Paflmh Svdrthe Vidhanaht — ah. Tathd:-.: Pratyd- 
hdrdhnike Vartika Prayogah — Anyabhdvyamtu Kdlahhd.wyavaydt 
Iti. Anyabhdva eva Anyabhavyam; Anyattvam ityartliah . Yattu 
Vydkaran ddhikarane Bhattapddair uktam Anyabhavyaniapaprayoga 
iti, Tattu Avaiydkaranammdmsakasantosdrthamityavadheyam. 

It is thus clear that Anyabh dvya of Katyayana is grammatically 
right, and therefore the opinion of the opponent is wrong and de- 
serves to be rejected. 
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I now proced to tlie usages of Patanjali who was also made a victim 
of the onslaughts of the Piirvapaksin. 

It is stated that the word Aviravikanydyena of Patanjali contains a 
grammatical deviation, because the elision of the Nominative ter- 
mination in the first part of the Dvandva compound, which is com- 
pulsory, is omitted. 

The author of the Nyayasudha, the commentary on Tantravartika 
says that the quotation Aviravikanydyena is from the Mahabhdsya, 
under the rule Karmanyan (3-2-1) (vide N.S. Ch. ed. P. 275). But it is 
not available there and it is found under 4-1-88 and some other rules. 
The full sentences run thus — 

‘ Tatra Dvayossabdayos Samdndrthakayorehcna Vigrahali, Aparasmd - 
dutpattir Bhavisyati 'Aviravikanydyena . Tadyathd Avermdmsamiti vig- 
fhya, Avikasahdddutpattirbhavatydvikamiti. Evam Pancasu kapdlesu 
samskrta iti Vigrhya ‘Pancakapalaiti Bkavati. Pancakapalydmiti Vigrhya 
Vdkyameva Bhavisyati., 

“When there are two words of equal meaning, we shall have the 
Vigrahavdnya or dissolution with the help of one word, but the suffix 
will take place after the other according to the maxim of 'Aviravika- 
nydya. We have the dissolution as ‘ Avermanisam , but the suffix will 
take place after the word Avika, resulting in the form Avikam. In the 
same manner, we shall have the Vigraha as 'Pancasu Kapdlesu 
Samskrtah, (Prepared in five Kapalas-eaxthem vessels) and the final 
form will be as Pancakapdlam ( by adding the suffix ‘AN’ which is 
dropped by Dvigorluganapatye). If we have the Vigraha as pancaka- 
pdlyatn samskrtah (Prepared in a group of five vessels) then there will 
be on form.” 

Kaiyata explains the word in two ways. According to him 
'aviravikanydyena’ may be two words avir-avikanyayena or one 
compound word which contains a quotation of the part of a sentence. 
In the first case the question of eliding the Nominative termination 
‘R’ does not arise at all. In the second method also, the ‘R’ of ‘AVIR. 5 
cannot be elided. The idea is this. It is only a quotation of the exact 
wording ‘AVIR’ the part of the sentence 'aviravikasahdadv arena 
pratyayamutpddayati. , The verbal quotation will stand for and denote 
the conglomeration of letters ‘AVIR’ of the sentence cited. So, the 
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suffix ‘S’ will be added to it i.e. ‘avirs’; then we shall have the 
DVANDVA compound with the word ‘avika’; thereafter the the 
geneti ve~tatpurusa, thus bringing the final form as ‘aviravikanyayena’. 
hi the dvandva compound the ending ‘S’ of ‘avirs’ will be elided and 
not the ‘R’, for it is only the part of the quotation and not the termina- 
tion of the first part of the compound. According to this explanation 
the dissolution of die compound will be ‘avir(s) ca, — aviks ca tayornya- 
yah , tena. There the difficulty will be that Nyaya or maxim docs 
not belong to the inflected form ‘AVIR’ as the compound word 
denoted. Kaiyata himself was perhaps conscious of this defect, and 
that was why, not being fully satisfied with that explanation he states 
at the end ‘ athava Bhasyakaravacanapramanyadasya sadhutvam. Intro- 
ducing this sentence of Kaiyata, Nagesa remarks ‘Nyayasya prathamante 
pade na visaya ityaruceraha Bhasyakareti’ . To avoid this difficulty, we 
can go a step farther than Kaiyata and get an easier explana- 
tion. 

We can have the form ‘Aviravika’ (and not ‘Avir alone) as 
quotation from the sentence ‘ avir avikahhddv arena pratyayamutpa- 
dayati, Then with the quotation ‘AVIRAVIKA’ we shall have a 
compound ( Madhyamapadalopi Samasalj) in which the final word 
of the first part is dropped like aviraviketi padani-aviravikapadam 
‘aviravikadikam, or ‘aviravikaghatitam vakyam-aviravikavakyam (here- 
adika or ghatita is dropped), aviravikavakyasya ( pratipadyo ) nyayali 
aviravikavaky any ayah. Here again by eliding the word vakya, simi- 
larly, we get the form ‘ avir avikany ayah’ . The ‘ aviravikanyayah’ is a 
succinct expression for ‘ avir avikasabdadv arena pratyayamutpadayafi- 
tivakyapratipadyo nyayah’. 

The maxim of method which is explained by die sentence which 
contains or begins with ‘Aviravika’ is succindy called ‘ Aviravika- 
nyayah . Such expressions containing quota, ions as this are not 
rare in Sanskrit literature. 

2. Under 2-2-24 Patanjali uses ‘agnaukaravaninyayena’ . ‘Agnau kara~ 
vani havili’ is the complete sentence of which the first two words 
are imitated and the compound word ‘agnaukaravaninyayena’ is derived 

thereform. Here Kaiyata says Agnau Karavani iti yad vakyam 

tadanukaranametat” , whereupon NageSa comments “ Evamca tadvisayo 
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nydya iti madhyamapadalopi samasah ”. Here the locative ending of 
“AGNAU” is not dropped. 

3. ‘Asyavamiyam stlktam’ is a well-known expression. The hymn 
begining with ‘asya vamasya palituP is mimicked and hence die form 
‘asyavamiyam*. Here also the genetive ending “S Yd’ of LdSYd’ is 
not elided. 

It is thus clear that the whole usage of ‘AVIRAVIKA’ (not ‘AVIR’ 
alone) is only a quotation of words and does not stand for any com- 
pound. So the objection based on the supposition of a compounded 
form is wide of the mark. 

C (2) ‘ Any athakrtv a coditam, any atha krtv a phriharaV is another usage 
of Patanjali, instanced by the opponent. He said that Patanjali 
should have used ‘ANYATHAKARAM* instead of ‘ANYATHA- 
KRTVA’. “Atra anyathaivamkathamittham ityanv dkhy atasadhutvo* pi- 
namul na prayuktah’ is the assertion of the Purvapaksin. The demand 
herein made is vague, and betrays the wavering mind of the oppo- 
nent. The suffix ‘KTVA’ prescribed by ‘ Samanakartrkayoh purvakale 
is general and the suffixes ‘NAMUL’ etc. are exceptions to it. 
It being the case, I am not able to ascertain the definite opinion of 
the questioner. Does he think (1) that, the NAMUL, being an excep- 
tion, should supersede the ‘KTVA’ compulsorily? Or 

(2.) does he mean that though the NAMUL is an exception optio- 
nally, and though KTVA can be used, yet Pantanjali should have used 
NAMUL alone? 

It is absurd to compel one to use a particular form alone, when 
the other form is also grammatically correct. The second presump- 
tion is tantamount to absurdity. 

The first presumption is also wrong; for the NAMUL is not an 
exception to be observed compulsorily. The Paribhasa ‘Vasampo 
‘striyam declares it to be an exception optionally. 

Haradatta the commentator on Kasika, says under 3-4-28, 
< evam ca krtv a purvasutre pi (in the Sutra anyath) pena ktva bhavati . 
Bhasye ‘pi tatra tatra prayujyate anyathakrtva coditam, anythdkrtva 
pariharal ityddi V 

Bhattoji in Praudhamanoramd and Madhavacarya in Dhdtuvrtti also 
declare that the NAMUL is optional. So, the usage anyathakrtva of 
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Patanjali is as correct as ‘anyathakaratn, and the objection of the 
opponent is therefore inspired by imperfect understanding of the rule. 

I have thus vindicated Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali by showing 
that their usages are entirely flawless. The authority of the science of 
grammar therefore remains unshaken and the science stands vindicated 
as reliable a source of valid knowledge as any other science would 
be, and this is in conformity with die standpoint of not only the 
exponents of die science of grammar but also the Munamsists headed 
by KUMARILA and the Naiyayikas with JAYANTABHATTA at. 
the vanguard. The later maxim, sponsored by the subsequent writers 
of the Nyaya school that ‘every expression is correct if it is expressive 
enough and the rules of grammar are only the obsession of pretenders 
to scholarship without logical sense’ is only a device of escapism. 
The funny adage “We logicians are concerned only with the meaning 
and have the scantiest regard for the linguistic forms which will 
take care of themselves” is not to be endorsed by serious students. 
The adage in Sanskrit is couched in words which are instances of 
absurd solecisms I. hi the field of scholarship logic cannot be inde- 
pendent of formal correctness. The content is expressed in linguistic 
form and the unsoundness of the latter must affect the purity of the 
the former. Whatever be die ultimate metaphysical differences regard- 
ing forms and contents, word and meaning, the intimate relation 
between them cannot be impugned even by die boldest free-lance 
who makes an apotheosis of empiricism. This has been laid down 
in the first Vartiha by KATYAYANA as the fundamental principle. 
Though grammar is mainly concerned with the linguistic form and 
logic with meaning conveyed by it, the two disciplines must swim 
or sink together. 


1 “Asmakusam Naiyayikesam arthani tatparyam sabdani koscinta”. 
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VIMSATIKA of Vasubandhu 

Verse— I 

All this World-show is nothing but a manifestation of conscious- 
ness and has no reality apart and aloof from consciousness, pure and 
simple. The tilings that appear as contents of consciousness are 
absolutely unreal. That is to say these phenomena have no objective 
status and are merely subjective ideas. The whole world of appearance 
has no better status than the hallucinations of a man of diseased vision, 
who sees a 'tuft -of hair or doublemoon and so on and so forth. 

Verse I (Exposition) 

In Mahayana systems the entire universe, which is divided into 
three speheres of existence in Orthodox Budhist tradition called (i) 
Kamadhatu — the sphere of desire, (2) rupadhatu — the sphere of form 
and colour, and (3) arupadhatu— the sphere of formless and colourless 
beings, is affirmed to be of the stuff of consciousness, and nothing else. 
This conclusion is confirmed by a dictum ( siitra ) believed to embody 
the assertion of the Buddha himself. The dictum runs as follows : 
“O sons of the Jina (Victor) that which is said to he divided into three 
spheres of existence, i.e, the whole universe, is nothing but citta — 
consciousness”. The word citta is synonymous with such other words 
as Manas, Vijnana and Vijnaptu All these words mean consciousness 
and nothing else. ‘Consciousness’ in the present context includes also 
the derivative psychical' phenomena associated with it ( sasamprayaga ). 
The expression ‘nothing but’ ( matra ) in the dictum quoted, is used 
advisedly for the negation of objective reals. 

"Verse— II 

If consciousness were to be entirely independent of objective reality, 
determination in respect of space and time and the absence of 
determination in respect of percipient individuals (literally conscious- 
ness-continua) and also accomplishment of physical acts and their 
pragmatic consequence would not be capable of a rational explanation. 

24 
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Verse — II (Exposition) 

It is urged by the opponent that this denial of objective reality 
would involve the aforesaid difficulties. The contention of the realist 
emphasizes these consequences. If there can be a cognition of material 
body (rupa) without there being anything material corresponding to 
it in the objective plane, then how can you explain the spatio-temporal 
determinations of experienced objects; An experience is found, to 
occur in a particular space, and not indiscriminately everywhere; and 
in that space also it occurs only occasionally and not for all times. 
Again such experience occurs to all the individuals that happen to be 
there, and not to a particular individual (which ought to have been 
the case, if it were only an erroneous experience). If all experiences 
were to be dismissed as hallucinations, which purely subjective 
experiences devoid of objective control are found to be, why should 
then the hallucinatory experiences of a tuft of hair and the like by a 
person suffering from defects of vision should occur to that individual 
alone and not others; Furthermore, the tuft of hair or the bees and 
so on experienced by a man of diseased vision, are found to be incapable 
of discharging the functions of the real hair, etc. But that does not 
argue that really objective bees and hair do not exist or exercise their 
pragmatic efficiency. Certainly such objects as are experienced by 
normal persons do exist and produce real consequences. It is extreme 
perversion to tar them with the same brush and condemn them as 
hallucinations irrespective of the difference of their pragmatic functions 
and results. The hair of hallucination has no use whereas a real hair 
has. In dreams we see food, drink, cloth, poison, and so on; but they 
are not found to give pragmatic satisfaction which the food and drink 
of normal experience afford. A glass of water seen in dream does not 
allay thirst, nor does such food satisfy hunger. The dreamed poison does 
not kill and the dreamed sword does not cut. But the food, drink and 
the sword normally experienced do produce these consequences. The 
town appearing in the clouds does not provide actual accommodation, 
but this does not mean that die town and palaces seen in normal 
experience should also be equally deceptive appearances. It follows, 
therefore, that on die denial of objective reals, the spatio-temporal 
determination of experienced things, the want of restriction of identical 
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experience to one identical person, in other words the common 
experience of a large number of individuals and pragmatic satisfaction 
afforded by the experienced objects cannot be susceptible of a rational 
explanation. 

It is not a fact that these do not admit of a rational explanation. 
Verse — III 

So far as spatio-temporal determination is concerned this can be 
explained on die analogy of dream-experience., and as regards the want 
of limitation of percipients that also is capable of explanation on the 
analogy of the experience of rivers of pus and the like by departed 
spirits residing in hell. 

Verse— III (Exposition) 

In dream though there are not any bee, garden, women, or men and 
the like existing in reality (independent of the dreamer), still these are 
experienced and that again in a determinate place and not everywhere. 
These again are observed in their place of occurrence at a determinate 
time and not for all times. This shows that spatio-temporal, determina- 
tion is possible even in the absence of real objective facts. As regards 
the absence of the limitation to a particular individual that also can be 
accounted for on the analogy of the experience of the departed spirits, 
when they all without restriction see rivers of pus and the like in hell. 
A large number of these departed spirits, who have done similar 
misdeeds and have arrived at the stage of the fruition of such acts, 
experience without any restriction in hell such phenomena as a river 
of pus in spate passing by them. This experience is not confined to 
one individual but shared by all. They also likewise come across rivers 
of urine and ordure under the surveillance of guards brandishing clubs 
and swords. This demonstrates die fact that the lack of limitation of 
experiences and the fact that they are shared by a community of 
percepients does admit of a rational explanation, even if there be no 
external objects to determine the experiences. 

As for the performance of the physical acts it does not also presuppose 
the existence of actual objects. The experience of sexual commerce 
and the discharge of the seminal fluid, though there is no actual 
contact betwen persons of opposite sexes, can be cited as an instance in 
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support. Likewise for the fourfold determination of space, time, act 
etc., other examples can also be adduced to show that the objective 
existence is not a necessary condition. 

Verse — IV 

The performance of the so-called physical acts is explainable on tiie 
analogy of nervous irritation (and its result) in dream. All determina- 
tions are capable of explanation on the analogy of hell where all the 
denizens see the guards of hell and so oil and experience the torture 
inflicted by them. 

Verse — IV (Exposition) 

The actualization of the physical activities is capable of explanation 
on the analogy of nervous irritation in dream. As the actualization 
of the interruption of the dream occurs in the shape of the discharge of 
semen even without die union of a couple, so in the same fashion the 
spatio-temporal determination and other phenomena cited in the 
fourfold condition can be shown to be possible on die basis of other 
instances. And every thing again becomes actualized on the analogy 
of hell. The expression ‘on the analogy of hell’ implies as in the hell’. 
How is it rendered possible ? It is on a par widi the perception of the 
guardians of hell and die like and also the infliction of punishment by 
them. For instance, in the hell the perception of the guardians of the 
hell and so on by the hell-spirits takes place in compliance with the 
law of spatio-temporal determination. The mention of the expression 
‘so on refers also to the perception of the appearance and the disappea- 
rance of hell-hounds, crows, iron hills and the like. And this act of 
perceiving occurs in all and not in an individual alone. The infliction 
of torture upon them by those beings is possible even on die unreality 
of the guardians of the hell and the like owing to the predominance 
of the result of their own identical karmati. Likewise it is to be under- 
stood that in other places also all these four issues viz. the limitation of 
time and space and the like (absence of limitation in an identical 
continuum, and the causal efficiency) can be assumed to take place 
with perfect plausibility, (in the absence of objectire factr) 

Verse- — V 

There is no possibility of animals of lower order in hell, though 
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they are actual inhabitants of heaven. And so also of the departed souls, 
since they do not feel the torment and torture originating from it (hell). 

Verse — V (Exposition) 

What, again, is the ground that these guardians of the hell, those 
very hell-hounds and the crows are not regarded as actual denizens 
of the region ? The answer is that the supposition is not amenable to 
reason. It is not possible that they are hell-bom, since they do not 
feel the torment and torture in the same way as the hell-spirits do. In 
the event of mutual persecution the normal order that ‘these are 
hellish-beings’ and ‘these are die guardians of the hell’ would not 
hold good. 

Besides if the denizens of the hell possessed of similar stature, size 
and strength, were supposed to torment one another, that would not 
account for the terror produced by these inflictions. It is not supposable 
that creatures, who are liable to suffer the unbearable pain of burning 
sensation in the red-hot iron furnace in the hell, should be commi- 
ssioned to inflict similar pain on others. If on the contrary they are 
immune from such pain and thus not condemned to suffer in hell, 
how could these people be possibly bom there? [The conclusion 
seems to be irresistible that these tormentors in hell are rather pure 
phantasms with no real constitution and local habitation.] 

As for the animals of the lower order (birds and beasts) who are 
actually born in heaven by dint of meritorious acts which are capable 
of producing the pleasure and happiness that can possibly be enjoyed 
in those regions of blissful existence, they are regarded as real inhabi- 
tants of those realms, because they do experience the happiness proper 
to the regions concerned. But the guardians of the hell and the like 
are not supposed to suffer the pain and misery of hellish existence. It 
is therefore reasonable to Infer that these lower animals or the so-called 
guardians of the hell are not real creatures. 

Verse— VI 

If it be supposed that it is by means of their (of the liell-citizens) 
Karman that living organisms are begotten there in the hell, which 
develop diverse activities, then why is it not conceived that they are 
the products of the diseased mentality of the hellish creatures ? 
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Verse — VI (Exposition) 

It may be supposed that it is due to the power of the evil deeds of 
the spirits condemned to hell that there come into existence in the hell 
creatures endowed with awe-inspiring colour, shape, size and strength, 
who are designated as the guardians of hell and the like. These 
creatures are so evolved as are observed to make various postures such 
as waving their arms in such a manner as to strike terror. Likewise it 
is experienced by die denizens of the hell that hills assuming the shape of 
combatant rams move forward and backward and also the thorns in 
the silk-cotton trees made of iron move downward and upward in 
order to rouse feelings of abject terror and pain. It is not the fact 
that they are not real existents in these regions. 

This supposal does not commend itself. Instead of supposing that 
these beings are actually created by dint of the evil deeds of the hellish 
creatures, it is quite legitimate to suppose them to be the phantoms of 
the diseased mentality of these unfortunate creatures. There is no 
logical necessity behind the creation of these actual beings. 

Verse — VII 

Furthermore, the active predisposition ( vasana ) of the acts (good or 
bad) is stored up in one place and its results are supposed to emerge in 
another. What is the reason that the result is not posited to occur in 
the place in which the active predisposition (i.e. the cause of it) is in 
deposit ! 

Verse — VII (Exposition) 

Moreover, the emergence of the beings (hell-guards and the like) 
and also their future development (activities) are assumed to occur by 
force of the acts of the hellish creatures. But the Karmic predisposition 
is evidently deposited in the psychical continuum of the condemned 
persons and not elsewhere. It passes one’s understanding why the 
results (viz. the hell-guards and other tormentors) are not posited in 
the very place where the predisposition is in existence. Why are the 
results not regarded as the direct developments of the psyche ? 
The law of causation presupposes that cause and effect should take 
place In the same spatio-temporal continuum. What is the reason 
that leads the realists to suppose that the result of the predisposi- 
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tion occurs in a place in which its cause (viz. the predisposition) is 
absent ? 

[The contention of the idealist is that there can be no real beings 
who are supposed to function as the guardians and superintendents of 
the hell and the same is the case with die so-called beasts and birds 
which are supposed to carry out the orders of the officers. It is by 
means of these beasts and birds that punishment is inflicted upon the 
sinners condemned to hell-life. The idealist contends that the 
experience of these creatures is nothing but a phantasmagoria. These 
officers of the hell cannot be supposed to be condemned creatures, 
because they are not the victims of the sufferings of hell life. They 
are rather agents and instruments. If they were also supposed to suffer 
like the sinners, it would be difficult to account for the difference in 
their roles, one class acting as functionaries, and another as the victims 
of their torture. It is again preposterous to suppose that these persecu- 
ting officers are bom there to enjoy the deserts of their good and pious 
deeds in their past life. So these must be the phantasms created by the 
mentality of the condemned people. But the opponent points to the 
analogous instance of the existence of creatures of lower order in 
heaven. There are heavenly birds and beasts who serve as the agents or 
instruments of catering to the happiness of the denizens of heaven. If 
these creatures can be accepted as real beings, one should not take 
exception to the existence of analogous beings in hell. This contention 
is dismissed by Vasubandhu as based on pointless analogy. The 
creatures of the lower order in heaven are bom there in order to enjoy 
the fruits of their meritorious deeds in the past life and in this they are 
on a level with the blessed persons who enjoy their domicile in the 
happy regions. 

The case of the denizens of hell, the tormentors and tormented, is 
different. The tormentors are destined neither to suffer pain, nor to 
enjoy bliss and their task is entirely thankless. So these are nothing 
but creatures of the muddled imagination of the sufferers in hell. And 
Vasubandhu makes capital out of the unreality of these creatures in 
support of his subjective idealism. It might be equally plausible to 
imagine that the so-called heavenly creatures are also unreal phantasms. 
But this cannot be endorsed even by the idealist as this chain of argu- 
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ments would make the reality of other individuals equally subjective 
and imaginary. In one word this will lead to solipsism which is a 
difficult position even for the idealist. 

The appeal to the law of causation that cause and effect must be 
coincident may help the idealist in dismissing the objective existence 
of the officers of hell and the like. But it is difficult to ignore the 
tendency of the idealist’s argument to solipsism. This question was 
tackled by Dharmaklrti in his work Santanantarasiddhi. Dharmakirti 
contends that the idealist’s insistence on the substantial identity of 
consciousness and content does not commit him to the denial of other 
subjects. But his arguments are pragmatic and empirical. 

It is a curious event in philosophical thought that solipsism has been 
justified as a philosophical tenet. Prakasanandasarasvatl of the 15th 
century, is a staunch adherent of Vedantic monism. He has however 
adopted the dictum of Dharmakirti, viz., the identity of conscious- 
ness and its content (sahopalambhaniyama) and ultimately arrives at 
solipsism as the legitimate conclusion. This doctrine is called 
Ekajtvavada. Prakasananda seems to be more consistent and faithful 
to the fundamental dictum of idealism than others.] 

But the supposition of the separate occurrence of the cause and 
effect in different loci is necessitated by a statement in the scripture. If 
consciousness were possessed only of the image of the matter etc. and 
the latter were not real existents, then the Lord would not have affirmed 
the existence of the bases such as matter and the rest. This affirmation 
would be entirely devoid of a logical necessity (if the idealist’s conten- 
tion were true.) The answer to this objection is given below. 

The fact that the Lord has affirmed the existence of the matter and 
the like as bases cannot be made the ground of their objective reality. 
■'For — '■ 

Vefse — VIII 

The assertion of the existence of matter and the like as bases is 
motivated by a deep purpose for the edification of those disciples 
(who have an ingrained belief in them). It is on a par with the 
assertion regarding beings bom without conception in the mother’s 
womb. 
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Verse — VIII (Exposition) 

The Lord has asserted “There is a class of beings who are bom 
without physical contact of parents.” There is a deep intention behind 
this utterance, viz. that the continuum of (personal) consciousness is 
not snapped in its subsequent career. 

Such assertions cannot be understood in their literal significance, 
because there is the express and definite counter-assertion, “There is no 
individual or soul. All these entities are brought into being by causes 
and conditions.” In the same way the existence of bases such as matter 
(riipa) and the like has been affirmed by the Lord. That assertion also 
is possessed of a hidden implication, as they are addressed to persons 
who are to be edified by the discourse. 

What is that hidden implication ? 

Verse — IX 

Since there are the two conditions, viz. the one which forms the 
proper cause (seed) of the cognition, and the other its content, this 
two-fold condition has been asserted as the two bases by tire Sage. 

Verse — IX (Exposition) 

What is the upshot of this ? The root-cause (viz. the predisposition 
which gives rise to the cognition of matter after having attained a 
state of development — (i) this (root-cause) and (2) the content which 
determines its structure, have been respectively described as the two- 
fold basis — the subjective, as the organ of sight, and the objective, as 
colour-matter. This also holds good in the case of other sense percep- 
tions up to the sense of touch and its object. The developed 
predisposition which is the seed, as it were, of tactual perception and 
the content of it, which determines its structure and is felt as tactile 
substance, form respectively the two-fold basis — viz. the organ of touch 
and the object of tactual perception. This is the implication, (and it 
lias no reference to the extra-mental and independent existence of the 
two conditions). 

Verse — X 

In this manner access is got into the nothingness of the individual 
elfs, and instruction in the other way (i.e. instruction on the sole 
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reality of consciousness) is for the entrance into the nothingness of 
things through the medium of its imaginary character. 

Verse — X (Exposition) 

What, again, is the merit of imparting instruction with a hidden 
implication in this fashion ? Because thus instructed the disciples are 
enabled to realize and enter into the nothingness of the individual 
self. The six varieties of consciousness proceed from the two-fold 
base. There is not a permanent being as a seer. Such is the case with 
the percipient of the mental cognition. By knowing this those who 
have rendered themselves fit for receiving the instruction regarding 
the nothingness of the individual self, find access into the truth of the 
unreality of the individual subject. The other instruction has a 
reference to the reality of consciousness alone. How is the entrance 
into the nothingness of things rendered possible ? It is by realizing 
that this is merely consciousness which comes into existence in the 
form of colour and the like, and there is no such tiling as of the nature 
of colour. If the objects do not exist in any conceivable way and they 
are all of the stuff of pure consciousness, why should not they be 
declared to be non-existent straightway ? (Or how and by what 
modus operandi do you establish the thesis that external objects do not 
exist ?) The answer is that the realization of the unreality of external 
objects is not capable of being effected by the mere assertion that the 
things have no existence. This truth is realized only by way of 
apprehension of the unreality of the character in which they are 
apprehended. The nature of things imagined as cognizable and 
cognizer and the like by the unenlightened is declared to be false and 
unreal. 

The instruction has no reference to the nature of the pure Nairatmya 
which is the object of the realization of the enlightened ones and does 
not lend itself to verbal characterization. Likewise consciousness as 
such is realized to be incapable of being known as a content by another 
consciousness. By the realization of pure consciousness (as devoid of 
subject-object polarization) the essencelessness of all entities is capable 
of being realized. This cannot be done by mere repudiation of their 
existence. Otherwise a consciousness might be supposed to be cogni- 
zant of another consciousness as its content and so the truth of pure 
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consciousness would, not be established, since it is undeniable that 
(empirical) consciousness has necessarily an objective reference. 

[N.B. Empirical consciousness has a necessary objective reference and 
even if the external object be known to be unreal the reality of the 
idea of the object as its content will remain uncancelled. But content 
distinct from consciousness is only an imaginary construction.] 

But how is it to be understood that the Lord affirmed the existence 
of nip ay at ana (matter and the like), with this intention and not that 
these things exist in reality and become the objects of different 
cognitions ? 

Because — 

Verse— XI 

That (external object) cannot be an indivisible unit, nor can it be a. 
manifold of atoms, nor can it possibly be a conglomeration of the 
atoms, since the atoms per se are not capable of being established as 
real entities. 

Verse — XI (Exposition) 

What is meant is this. The external matter such as colour, taste and. 
the like, which appear to be the objects of their relevant cognitions, 
may be regarded as one indivisible unit ofter the Vaih$ikas who posit 
the existence of one whole (apart from the constituent elements) ; or it 
may be supposed that they are a manifold of atoms; thirdly, they may 
be a mere conglomeration of these very atoms combined in different 
ways. Now the external object cannot be one indivisible unit (as 
supposed by the Vaisesikas), since a unitary whole is never perceived 
apart and aloof from the constituent parts. Neither can it be supposed 
to be a manifold of atoms, because atoms perse are incapable of being 
perceived. (A manifold of atoms is nothing but many atoms and an 
atom being imperceptible per se, a plurality of atoms will also have the 
same character). Nor can it be supposed that these atoms coalesce 
with one another and thus become the Object of perception, inasmuch 
as an atom as a substantive unit is not capable of being established 
as a real.,.': 

Why is it not capable of being established 2 For the following; 
reasons : — 
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Verse— XII 

If it be the hypothesis that an atom combines with six other atoms 
at one and the same time, it must be conceded that an atom is possessed 
of six facets. And if on the other hand the six atoms combined with it 
in one and the same unit of space, a material body will have the dimen- 
sion of an atom (and not more). 

Verse — XII (Exposition) 

If it is supposed that six different atoms from six different points of 
space (east, west, north, south, above and below) combine with an 
atom, then the latter, it lias to be admitted, must possess different 
parts. The point of space which is occupied by one atom will not be 
allowed to provide accommodation for another. If, on the other hand, 
it be supposed that the locus of one will also be the locus of all the six, 
then all the atoms will occupy one point of space and in consequence 
the mass formed by them will have the magnitude of one atom (and 
not anything in excess). And the consequence will be that the mass 
formed will not be visible on account of the complete merger and loss 
of difference from one another. 

It is however contended by the Vaibhasikas of Kasmlra that atoms 
surely cannot come into conjunction because they are bereft of parts. 
So the allegation of this absurdity has no raiscn d'etre. But these atoms 
when brought into a collocation do combine with one another by way 
of conjunction. They are to be confronted with this question in 
view of the fact that a collocation of atoms is not anything numerically 
•different from the atoms. 

Verse— XIII 

The conjunction of an atom being ruled out as an impossibility, 
the collocation of the same (also being not different from the consti- 
tuent atoms), what can this conjunction appertain to ? Nor can it be 
maintained that the impossibility of the conjunction is due to the 
absence of parts (of the atoms). 

Verse — XIII (Exposition) 

If it be that even in the state of collocation they do not coalesce 
together, then it cannot be said that the coalescence is not possible due 
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to the lack of the component parts of the atoms. Because coalescence 
has not been acceeded to even of a collocation possessed of constituent 
parts. So an atom cannot be an indivisible thing whether coalescence 
of the atom is desired or not > 

Verse— XIV 

That which is susceptible of differentiation in terms of the spatial 
divisions (points of compass) cannot logically be affirmed to be 
possessed of an (indivisible) unity. How can there be distribution of 
light and shade and also coverture? If again the body (supposed to be 
formed by the atoms) be not numerically different, these two 
phenomena (viz. (1) light and shade, — (2) and coverture) cannot be 
accounted for by* reference to the body also. 

Verse— XIV (Exposition) 

The eastern direction of an atom is different from (other such 
directions) including the lowermost region (which demarcates it 
from the bottom) . An atom being thus susceptible of spatial differen- 
tiation, how can this differentiation be compatible with its indivisible 
unity ? If again the atoms do not severally admit of spatial division, 
how can the separate incidence of light and shade after sunrise be 
accounted for ? If the atom be indivisible it cannot have another part 
which escapes illumination by the sun’s light. Again, how can the 
covering of one atom by another be accountable, if there be no spatial 
division in it ? An indivisible atom cannot have an extra part which will 
prevent access to another, and thus make mutual exclusion possible by 
collision. If there be no collision and consequent exclusion (of oneatom 
from the space occupied by another) all atoms will merge into one another 
and occupy the same point of space and all possible collocations will have 
the dimension of one atom and this has been set forth in clear terms. 

But (the opponent may contend), why do you not accept that the 
interception of light and coverture appertain to the body, and not to 
the atom ? The contention is met by a query. Is the body posited to 
be different from the atom so that these two incidents may be 
accounted for by the former ? The answer must be in the negative. 
If the body be not different numerically from the atoms they cannot 
be predicated of it (the body). 
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(The opponent may further contend, that ) it is a hypothesis necessi- 
tated by the problem of adjustment (of the atoms in space). What is 
the use of this speculation whether it is an atom or a conglomerate 
(of atoms) so long as the definitive character of matter and the like is 
not repudiated ? What is their defining character ? It is nothing but 
the attribute of being the object of the organ of vision and the like or 
being possessed of colour-form blue and the like. (The author now 
answers). This is the very matter which is subjected to examination. 
Now, the matter, which is posited as the object of the visual organ and 
so on and asserted to be a blue or a yellow is intelligible either as a 
unitary substance or as a manifold. But what is the objective of such 
speculation ? Well, the consequences of a manifold entity have already 
been set forth abundantly. 

Verse— XV 

If the object were an indivisible unit, there could possibly be no 
graduated and successive act of movement, and synchronous percep- 
tion and non-perception, the existence of discrete and diverse things, 
and the non-observation of minute (microbes) would not be possible. 

Verse— XV (Exposition) 

If the object, apprehended by the visual organ as an undivided, 
continuous and non-multiple unit, were to be conceived as one entity, 
there would not be graduated and successive acts of movement on 
earth, as the entire surface would be cevered by one solitary planting 
of the foot (the surface of the earth being one indivisible unit, it would 
be covered by one foot step with no untraversed part left over). 
Furthermore, the simultaneous apprehension of the fore part and non- 
apprehension of the hinder part would not be possible. The perception 
and the non-perception of the same thing in the same unit of time are 
contrary to reason. The existence of discrete and diverse entities such 
as elephants and horses in different units of space would not be intelligi- 
ble. If the area were one unit the existence of the one would be in the 
same place as occupied by the others and as such how could there be 
the possibility of their mutual exclusion ? How again could the area 
be regarded as one unit, when it is occupied and at the same time not 
occupied by both of them, since the intervening space is found to be 
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empty of contents ? Moreover the non-observation of minute aquatic 
organisms, which are possessed of kindred structural form with the 
bigger ones, would not be capable of a rational explanation, if the 
numerical difference of entities were to be determined by the difference 
of the defining attributes and not otherwise. It follows therefore as 
an inevitable consequence that numerical difference of things should 
be supposed to be due to the diverse combination of atoms. It has 
however been found that an atom is not capable of being established 
as a real unitary substance. The failure of the proof of an atom necessa- 
rily entails the unreality of matter as an object of the visual perception. 
This makes the conclusion inevitable that consciousness alone is the 
only reality. 

Now (it has been contended that) the existence or non-existence 
of a thing is decided by the verdict of a cognitive organ. Perceptual 
cognition is the most important among all the cognitive organs, and 
if there be no external object, how can we account for the emergence 
of such experience ‘it is a case of perceptual cognition’ 2 

Verse— XVI 

Perceptual cognition takes place in the same way as it does in dreams 
and when it (perceptual cognition) occurs, the supposed object of it is 
not perceived. Such being the case how can we regard it as a case of 
perceptual cognition? 

Verse— XVI (Exposition) 

Perceptual cognition is perfectly possible as in dream and the like 
even without an external object and this has been explained before. 
Now, when the perceptual cognition such as “I perceive this object’’ 
emerges into being by that time die object is not perceived. It is only 
cognized by mental perception, since the visual perception has become 
defunct by that time. How can then it be regarded as a case of percep- 
tion (of an external object), particularly when it is momentary? At 
that unit of time (in reference to which the act of perception is supposed 
to take place) that colour or taste is extinct. 

Now it is contended that what has not been experienced cannot be 
recollected by mental cognition. The fact (that it is recollected) implies 
that there must have been an antecedent experience and this experience 
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must be intuition. And it is natural that the object of such intuition, 
such as coloured matter and the like, is perceived (and a perceived 
object cannot be unreal). (The contention has no cogency.) It has not 
yet been established that recollection is possible only of an object 
experienced before. 

Because 
Verse — XVII 

It has already been set forth how a cognition can emerge informed 
with the image of the (supposed object) as its content and a recollection 
is made possible by diis cognition. And as regards the actual non- 
existence of the object of experience in dream, it is not realized by a 
person until he is awakened (from dream). 

Verse — XVII (Exposition) 

It has been set forth with abundant clearness how visual perception 
and like cognitions can come into existence possessing the semblance 
of the objects as their content, though the corresponding objects 
are not in existence. And the mental cognition induced by recollection 
emerges into being trader die impetus of the previous cognition, 
impregnated with the same image which gives rise to the conception 
of the coloured matter and the like. It is therefore evident that the 
intuition of the object is not proved by the emergence of recollection. 

It may however be contended that if the experiences even of our 
wakeful state are cognizant of unreal objects like the experiences of 
dream, then in that case even ordinary people should realize the 
unreality of the experienced objects by themselves (without the 
argumentative lecture of a teacher). But such is not found to be die 
case. Therefore it must be conceded that all our experiences of 
external objects are not without their corresponding objects as they 
are found to be in dream. But this contention is not based upon 
evidence which compels acceptance. Because, people do not realize 
the unreality of the objects of dream before they are aroused from 
sleep. Exactly in the like manner the ordinary people of the world 
are Overpowered by the sleep of ignorance induced by the predisposi- 
tions engendered by the prolonged repetition of false experiences 
(which are of the nature of constructions of untramelled imagina- 
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tion). Accordingly they do not realize the unreality of the objects 
experienced before they are awakened from the spiritual sleep . But when 
they are awakened by the attainment of transcendental intuition 
which is the antidote of such sleeping ignorance, then the correct 
intellectual judgment which follows in the wake of this indeterminate 
(Pure) intuition dawns upon his mind and he realizes in the light of 
this judgment the non-existence of the objects of ordinary experi- 
ence in their true perspective. So the analogy between the two cases 
of dream, physical and spiritual, is perfectly on all fours. 

It is contended that the cognitions of (unenlightened) people come 
into existence with the image of the objects exclusively as the outcome 
of a specific state of evolution in the stream of consciousness proper 
to each individual and are not due to (the causal efficiency of) specific 
objects. Then how can you explain die diverse determination of the 
course of conscious career of individual persons, which arises from 
the contact of sinful and righteous companions and also from the 
hearing of discourses on true and false religion, particularly when 
in your view this physical contact with good and evil persons and 
their discourses is not really existent i 

Verse — XVIII 

The reciprocal determination (of the course) of conscious career 
of individuals is due to mutual influence. In dream the mind is over- 
powered by torpor (which makes independent exercise of judgment 
impossible) and the disparity in the (moral) consequences is due to 
this (lack of independence). 

Verse — XVIII (Exposition) 

The reciprocal determination of the career of consciousness of 
all individuals without exception is due to the reciprocal influence 
of respective consciousness-centres on one another. This (reciprocal 
determination) is to be understood according to the nature of the 
results. Consequently a determinate cognition arises in one cons- 
ciousness continuum (individual person) and is engendered by specific 
cognition which occurs in another consciousness continuum. Such 
cognitions do not derive thpir genesis from specific external objects. 

If the cognitions even of a wakeful person are devoid of the control 
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of external objects exactly as they are in dream on your hypothesis, 
then how can you account for the absence of similar results (good and 
bad) accruing from the emergence of (morally) good and evil acts 
occuring at a subsequent moment to a person in dream and the 
wakeful state? The answer has already been given, viz. that the mind 
is incapable of exercising independent judgment owing to the loss 
of vigil entailed by sleep and the disparity of consequences is due to 
this circumstance and not to the influence of an external object. 

(Contention) If all this world-show be only the play of pure consci- 
ousness and thus there will be no physical organism or speech (as the 
external objective existence), how can you in that case account for 
the death of sheep slaughtered by shepherds and butchers? If the 
death of these animals be not due to the agency of these shepherds 
and butchers, why should these persons be visited with the evil conse- 
quences due to the killing of life? 

Verse — XIX 

Death is a state of transformation which is induced by the influence 
of another conscious continuum (individual person). It is exactly 
analogous to the loss of memory and such other phenomena which 
emerge in beings that fall a prey to the purely mental influence exerted 
by the evil spirits and the like. 

Verse — XIX (Exposition) 

The matter is capable of being explained by parity of reasoning. 
Thus it is found that persons who become the victims of the influence 
exercised by the mentality of ghosts and other spirits, do develop 
such pathological symptoms as loss of memory, the experience of 
abnormal dreams, and unwonted reactions incident to the haunting 
of evil spirits and hobgoblins and adverse turns of fortune due to 
the subtle influence of planets. This may also be due to the spiritual 
influence of persons endowed with supernormal powers. We may 
cite concrete instances such as the dream seen by Sarana under the 
influence of Venerable Mahakatyayana; and tire defeat of Vemacitra 
entailed by the provocation of the wrath of a forest hermit. Likewise 
there may arise a certain transition in the mentality of other individuals, 
Putting die organ of vitalety out of commission of other minds. 
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And this transition leads to physical death which is nothing but the 
interception of a homogeneous course of consciousness continuum 
under the operation of the law of homogeneous causation. 

Verse— XX 

How can otherwise the total desolation and depopulation of the 
Dandaka forest be accounted for as the outcome of (the curse of) 
the indignant hermits? How can again the extreme deadliness of 
spiritual punishment be capable of rational justification? 

Verse — XX (Exposition) 

This event cannot be accounted for unless the death of the beings 
in the Dandaka forest be admitted to be the direct result of the spiri- 
tual power exercised by another conscious being. With a view to 
demonstrating the excessively baleful character of the infliction of 
spiritual punishment, the householder Upali was asked by the Lord (the 
Buddha) “Have you ever heard, O householder, by whom the Dandaka 
forests, Matanga forests and Kaiinga forests were rendered desolate of 
population and again consecrated (thereby) ?” He, Upali, answered, 
“Yes O Gautama I am told that it was accomplished by the mental 
perturbation of the sages/’ 

Otherwise how can the excessive malignity of spiritual punishment 
be reasnably accepted? It may be supposed that the beings inhabiting 
those forests were exterminated by (invisible) superhuman beings 
instigated by the infuriated sages, and that their death was not due 
directly to the mental perturbation of the sages. But on this hypothesis 
how can it be eatablished that the infliction of the spiritual punish- 
ment is by far the deadliest — far deadlier than the infliction of pain 
by body or speech. This can be established only if the death of all 
those living beings be supposed to have been the outcome of the 
mental perturbation of the sages. 

(Another difficulty is raised by the realist.) If all this phenomenal 
world-order is of the stuff of pure consciousness (as you suppose), 
then those persons who are (credited) with the power of reading 
other people’s minds — are they really acquainted with the minds 
(and activities) of other persons or not? But what is the bearing of 
this question? It is this. If they do not have this awareness, how can 
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they be regarded as knowers of others’ minds? If again they are 
acknowledged to be cognizant (of others’ minds). 

Vets e — XXI 

How can the knowledge of these knowers of others’ minds (thought- 
readers) be contrary to the nature of the object (to be known) ? (The 
answer is that) it is just as erroneous as the knowledge of one’s own 
mind, because it is not known as it is realizable by the enlightened 
soul. 

Verse — XXI (Exposition) 

Why should the knowledge of one’s own mind fail to grasp the 
reality as it is? 

(The answer is that) it is not known in the way as it is envisaged by 
the enlightened soul in its true character which is incapable of being 
described by words. So due to their failure to reach the status of the 
perfect knowledge, both of them (the knowledge of one’s own mind 
and that of other’s mind), are not regarded as true to the nature of 
reality. Both these types of cognition are vitiated by false contents 
inasmuch as they fail to transcend the conceptual differentiation of the 
knower and the known. This limitation is absent in pure consciousness, 
the profundity of which is unfathomable and which has been the 
subject of an infinite variety of speculative judgments. 

Verse— XXII 

This logical determination of pure consciousness has been accom- 
plished by me in so far as it has been possible for my limited powers 
and resources. 

This profound truth is incapable of logical determination in all 
its bearings. It is only capable of being envisaged by the enlightened 
, souls. . 

Verse — XXII (Exposition) 

This profound truth of pure consciousness (which is bereft of 
subject-object polarization) is not capable of being determined by 
men of limited knowledge like me in its infinite expanse and bearings, 
because it does not come within the ken of speculative reason. Who 
has then the power to envisage it in all its bearings — in its infinite 
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depth and expanse ? The answer is that it is the object of the realization 
of the enlightened souls. This is the ultimate reality which is capable 
of being realized in all its depth and extent by the enlightened souls 
of infinite powers, because there can be no impediment to thwart 
the expansion of their knowledge which embraces within its scope 
all that is to be known and in all their aspects. 

Thus ends the work of the Master Vasubandhu, entitled Vijna- 
ptimatratasiddhi (The proof of pure Consciousness as the sole Truth) 
consisting of a score of verses. 
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an W^TFI^^cn ... 

... 


^wr^tferr... 

WVl 



HV's'i 








^ 331 fcqfw R RT IRII 
ta: rrw tacr q^r: i 
ydi'HTtaF : ?r€: ^ 4 d^lfdd 4 d |RH 


['^rr tatart fenmr ?fr taprr ^ 

^TTcT I ftt Tpft talt q^faT: I taTCR 

I TOfepf qfdtatq; I R, 1 1 

3 pr I 

sfr! jrfsr tRqdtat: i 


qwr fiwtaT r =q n ] 2 


tant ^reft ? qft tarrflr w#r ^qTfefWR^rat q i 
q^Frrd ddpqd tsr 3?q^t, q Rtq i dt=r ^ ^r qRrftjpq^t, <t ^4^1 ? 
^^qrrRrqfdfwFrt *rtr scTSit, r i «wt ttasrmf 

^‘RFf %¥IWnTRTt RIRdW I ditHid ? RcT f<dh : %qrW 3 RTlft f^^t, 

tq %^rfqfw r tat, tat i 

q^t, t^mfetarT r tat, rr dtat tat i q^qtatro^R *mr 
tarr q tat, ^ dta# tat i dwrettnt tarrataq-; twHrtar: 
■fRtar R R *eqt IRII 

?r R^t i ^RRR-'t^T^f^f^qq■-ta-RRqc^ , rw i 

w dRcT ? wr taitart qqfttq tt f%ta 


5^, q qqq I W q 'T f^FTF^m 

&rer [q f q qq : i 5 ?r: qqrrqrfqqq: i fe ? fq qqq i wiqifqq 

qqqq I fe: : ? f ^:^raTfer#’ It ^Tg^T? 'jqqft, qq 

qzqq i ^fnrf^TTqrR^arr f^ qqr: qqsfq gq^Tt qqf ^^rf^cr, #qr i^r 3 i 
w ^qgqftr , ^q ^r^f^TrT^Tf^ i qwfqqT^q 
fqq^qq l ^ ^qrqrfqqqt fq^^TFRRW? fe: U ^ It 

^TRmrqqq i^qfwr ^q: i 

qq TOFTTWfeFT U*U 

fqq^qt q^qq: fpt qqT q q*% qqT i 
q WFft JRT^5f 5 ^ qmqf% % 11*11 
qfe qqfntffq^qq WRt q*qq*q«rT I 
^qq qfwqqq f% q^u^n 

^qgtqqiqqq fcqfw 4 i fq£fq ^feq^qqi qqT ? 

^r spFfqqwOT.* ^HWqrq: ( ^ aH<^i *-4 ^zRi s«y ^ i ^Ppwrrfq- 
qq^jq frr&q i qqqqq ^q: qq fqsfqfq %fqqoqq i q<%f*4q qq?qq i 
qrq fq^q ? qqq qrqq i qqT f§ qr%q qrcqrmf qqfr- 

fqq^qq i qqqf % qqqqq i #qq q^rrqq fwr, qqrqcfq qqqrqrqp- 

fq^fqfq %fersqq l 1*1 ) 

f% ^q: 4 >k u i qwTMTqq q wqt qrqqiqq qwr q^r^ t siqiqw i 
q f§ 3* qRqq qsq%, qqq q^g:mqfqq%qqiq i qqqrc qrqqqrfqq qRqrr 
qwnqr ^fq sqqqqr q &m i ^qF^fqwqqqnqf q tott q ra q at 
qqqrqq qnq i qr^:q q qqtwrTqq>nqt w q q f qRi : qr4 qq qnq 
qicrqq: ? qqpqnrqt m qr% fq; wm: ? 


TOT- 


wnftai wm: wrt i 

# f| fcRf^r: 5 ^f *nref%, ^ wnr cr qrwr- 

I *T =td JUMTOt dR^SsT I dWR 

f^R^rr qwt drfq- wftff iih.ii 
foT df HT'^'loif ^rf^W: TOffdW’qW- 

f=rfwT:, # TWMif^i srfenR i <rt ^ qfwrf% *n? ftrf^rt ^r- 
fr#rrj¥w f#nft ^zft?qr^Tr^r i w ^rrfw: ^ctt wFr^rr- 

^ i d ct d 

i 


fender q-fw^r: ? f% q^rwrf^ n^ti 

srft =d 

WTf ^TFPTRR 3 WW I 

d^hr dR% m ^frt |% ?r ii\$h 

d<r«H^'Itrj‘ Jff^f | 

C n«sti 

m: RsfRFf fRfdqVflTOI 5 lW^ 
fff^qrdd#^ ^ dRT 115.11 

grfq^r dd f^ dnfwr nr-wri' cr di^ft tj^ht to: qfc^n^d i 

qrwr sriwr %wt f=i ?i Tdwnrafdf^r, ^fer i wt =q srradT, ctpt dwr: 
q^r di^ft taFFrfwnr: f% #r% ? er toft Trfer, m ,dRT: q>* 

qFRcT ifd f%*PT d'RWjq ||V9|| 

stfft: ww i zrfe ferFFR ^qrferfdw m wf^t^FKr- 

^ *PTWT ^TRcf RTF t WFWRfd, TOTcf 


V 


cf^%3nr jrfcT i 
rt imi] 

fcwr wrar i 

*rWw ) 

TOftf STW STT^fT HTT WPFc^r *r|<pT: 

^TRT I TT^ WRT I cR%^FTr-fq#TO nfa- 

tTcqwfwte ^T^TTO ll^ll 
^s^tPiWPT: ? 

[w: T&wfztm f^w#smraT jw## \ 
fgrfsR FTcRR^r # cTWT TTfTO^cT Il5.ll] 
i wrfrTRwr ferfki4cr: Fr41'^FTcf q-f?;on^rM^5rn<n-§cq?j ^ i 
cHR sffar, q?5rfcnmrr ^ m, # aw wia^i -r 

I 3Tr^RT W^M'Fw^r ferf^cT: ^Iwicr ^fww 
i w&i aw tow^wto-- 



W IjWWT 5?r: i 

^ftt w##?nxwsr^r: ^FfwawFiT 1 1 ? © u 
*1 Wf f^T: 'K+u tJ ! i u: I 
a ^ %rr tot^; tow# %w fcr wuw 
<re%a wre ataRj; TOrwt: *mm i 

wwrrw: ,J hhu 


Xjcf t^lteT Wt *m: ? [cWT ■■ ff] 

cwrf| 5^wrow ^rfwf^ i wa feiro sra## i a§ 

at>difer W M^T # | [ 4*14 

S^WTOcW afaaf#T I 3RT#fcT i fa^TOW&RT I ^f a4#TRW~ 



sr^r: i‘ fwfRRTqfrre ¥7Tf^fcnriw'T?i%, * 5 m: ^sr- 

Scftfcr feteqr 1 qfe crf| wit spff ?rrfer, grarfq tafcprre, qmrf?r ^ 


cff% (*T ) I rT £PT? ’TT^ftc^f ^i'l wt% I 

srfag [^qrawrr] 1 jft towfit ^trT q-fT^f?qcr#r‘ 

q^FFHIc^KI cRt nXlcR-H , P RRftWRMIRHI jft ^Fft f^RT ?fcT I ^ 

’UkRi^lK fwfePTRT- 

fe^Tf'T fwWcnTT#: RTf^T f^rf^RTT^ P fff%, sr^^TR 



f^TOt?TRr n?o|i 

’ frfR sR^rtom wi w?n^pnircrRwf, ?r 

^t: 'H'r =f crrf»T qTfq ^qrfefa ?i kft^rt str-rs - f^qY^^Pcflf^T 1 strict 
[*T c[%q7 *T fqsRT: TOTFFT: I 

q r 3r *rfcrr wr qrww# fasqrfcr n t ? n 

sfa I f^RRcf ^RfcT ? W cR ^TTfeRT^cFT ¥qrfefe¥pfRT SPW 

#^rfw: I 3R^RTTRRRT:l 
^fcTT^TcrqRT<TTTTO 1 ?T cTR^fr twft W%, 3r^%^SRFTr4^fe t TFI‘ 
i tfw, 'TW'JFrr ^Rwrnr^rrq; i prfa 
^ri Wtii??ii 

?r fwfcr ? 

£RFR sfRW c T<Ml tJ iT: qfWT I 


q-ff iqw^T^W? qVr ?d% qf^rcTT 3TFTr% 

tRTFT f^ *ft I 

q'Rt RRFT^TRR fTR: RRRPFPR: III HU 


qTRWlwf^T cTRqr^sfer w w. 

?f =grFRqq#r Rw^fWr p ftparffr iinn] 
fsjTflTWft 7 q-RTfR cF*f I 



t$l4MdY 8 SRT A l r 41 *T cTPT ^ II I 

spqr 3T ir#^r TTFTFfr%: 3F ^errorpT I ^FT ^ ^RM^kq'RT SR: 

1w: to™: ^FTR TSFP?; (tT ) Rfd^lfafd ?T fTOt fR: 

rr i t% totjr: #*pr% fTOwrnT i *nr ^rwf: i 
^fcrRg qrm ffcr ^frfwM^q'^r: i i 

srwr f sr d^s#drfafcr n Hu 


*r: i 


WT I 


^ ?TcM>ft q - ftlwRfllHll] 

3R srwicrr strrN *t i ?t crf| 'ritm fTO^RRTcr SFfrrr ?r 
f^rRtfcr snwrwrf<T ff ^rerra^r ##tfhr wtr i ct^trt 

iwt^ 5W 5r ftnarfar 1 *rfe r 4 wntft: qrfe r #r% iihm 

3TRf f^ qrRRft: gtf^rnft ^RRmfcqRFr ^fcr f^Twnr^ srfa 4R 
cRlcRWT I 


?T FTlcT , anfcTRRzr ^RT WF?- 


^TcFT: 1 d f^ cFFTTR: ST^ftsf^r, gRRft d FTRT 1 5TRTW R 4R 3RfcT, 
TWT°ft: TFTFRR^T zrfe f^TFRTR^ dRRt I d ff ^Rsrf'T 'TWTt: 
qrwfrsfer, ^nwrRRFPTFT sf^rrcr: rr i mfo r srfsRrrt *#rt 


srr: twfftrf: sRrfsRRtnr I 


pRR % sRRcfV F I f% rst tsriwrtsr: 

fw wr tT 'FTTcTHT I #RTf "3TRT d fTRRvf cPFT ?T” 

*rfe TRr: TORpT: sr%, ?r sf ?R% I 


* q^:, TORT: fiw arr fefpRT fRRRT ? W$PT 5 
^TTfe(^:)qfcr 5r%to%i f% 3?R%qt ^rpt? 
q^TTfeq-' R I cR%^ TOR#, RRSTKRfrT fwft f% 

a^P srRwrr cRM^fqfd 1 ferrar: ? *fR ii?vh 



*t vrmt i 

^ ^T *1% HUM 

3TcST^ffe: FFTRt W ST* 3RT c^T I 

^ ^frs«rf fsqft aw srwsrw ®p«f w u?^u 
to totot fq?rfer: **r<jt to i 

f«M‘ ^qfqT^TPTiq' 'TTW^TSqTp^fcf 1 1 ?V3| | 


vf qrro Rtofcp^ sw q^ i -q% ; >rfqoqt ’fi^Rfro 

WR WTfacTO I STfcT ST#W ^TOTcT I TOTOTO ^ SfW 

ttoto tot^t tort wra; i a f% awq crepfi sr^r ^ tort i 
^#PFT qf?pf Wfc , W !|hT, tTTORT- 

farfa ^ sw<!r i ^«r ^tt sr^r ^sm ^ airo q- ^ tort tow 

^•c«ri|^^u| |^ I ^^rrqt i TOT: MRWfqmlOT a TORT I 

?rfe wTOrsn^r srstrtcto trtot toto i totott vk: 

^qlq’dTO: 1 TT ’Wt -T f^T^qrf^T I aTOr%4t ^FTpffaT ^SRI RR^qc4 qRl* 
fprfcT f%# fwf^PTT^ ^Hqdlfd 1 1 ? H. 1 1 

sprmwRferc^ qrfroro 3T froMclr i a%T ^ sro'ini tost wi 
’rfwfrowro qrofro ^ferofrr TOSTfafrr 1 
[TOSTOfe: totot^T to] 

fTOTORfcT I 

to 'er to to a tosto sto% crro tosto ^f tort i toto to TOsrofe- 
TOrf?r, fsi % TO’^rfMa' i to - to TOtsrof s[to%, TOTOriwrTOTO 
tostItototo' to cRT fawcTOfeR to tostwItoto , ft#r 5 srfroRro 

fTOTOTO I TOTOf TOSTO Wife? TOT 1 1 ? ^ II 

torttotot TOrorfrororTOTO rtto% to^t^tottotoito TOfTOroro 1 tot tototo* 
froTOTO TOfgroro to<tt%: totototo wr i TOfefTOTTOTOTOTTO rtcto 
wtfro 1 toftrt 



[tot crtwt fW%:] 

IwRr^T WFrfcrrcrr ^^ferrifer fo#cr^?Rf, cr«ftor i 
pRTtff cTcT:] 

^fcr ?r ^Tc^q-RRsrfr^: fr^rfcr 1 1 
vfe ststt ^f# ferf^rwr^f^mr cim TOcfrsfa i <$m 
wtt : mwracf i ;r#q?rqfa i cfFTivr ^rr^'T^rN: mi farfwr i 
l^rfiTqqnT i qwar- 

sF^rfVqfgc^r f^^qwr Tm: i 
ftntrrq^f f^xf q^nr n^n 

wm qrfW^RFTR Mmi vm \ 

^f^Rrnm ^rm^ts^r^fcf] 

W^RTI^frri 3KT 3 cTcqfOT^^' 

^nTR^cRr ii?vsu 

Ww i ^kt ?r rnr qTW^Tqf^qq% f^rM^r: 

gwRf *r q^f f^wfcr 3T?rf?r Micqqf ^wftt ^ i 
[sFJfFqriVrfcF^T fwfcdwfr f m:] 

f*FT ^fcT q^FRxr: I 3ffi: ^cTRl ^felf^fqWcT ?RSRT^ 
fq#q '3cq^%, qwf^T^TRf I 

qfq - JFTT fqrfer fq=llkt^.<=l 'jH'Mdlsf'T -Wlcf; q^FTM ^itfi^M- 
qFqfwTfe^Fr^ ?r i q^rra; — 



f%rT 9 *TO kp TO»T l] 

^ror ?t ctot^r: ii? dll 
^ ?r TOrfro TOTtsfecr *r to i 

f^rf^TO^Fri tot toTct i TOTft ^t toto TO#d^*ro?V^ 

■ TOt TOfa i 


ftfw TO II 

a; II ? 5 .ll] 



TOf% t 

I 

cTO 
TOT 


Wt% %fTOTOT ll?£ll 


TO TT 

TOl^T ?TfTO: TO 3T cPT f^sqf^- 1 1" 1 ? 0 1 1 

Tdrofro tototo to to i 

; TO ETSFT *fTTO IR?II 
TO I 

i^rEf tott ttt 5 ?r fron f^mr: \m\\ 

TOTTT TOT TOft | WlTOFT ff *r^lTOT~ 

■: to: tot , %vr crrfo to- 

^f^TTOf^r TOTf^r SMWrfri toW~ 
TO ^ ^ tt%ft 1 

TOl'^ 'j’SI TO TT ^T fTOT% I 

EpTO TOE|% I TOpTOr (w)#TOTOEtTOTfTO: TOTTTOTfen ^TO^TT 
TO: SI^TO T ^ I T Icfrsr TrfgTTO^T W»TT TOTO: cftW3TTOU£ra|f ^RWT: 
f^TO^TI TOTO>TOTO 3 TTO TOW TOTO f%W% I R° II 




zrfc qrtef^: f% qrf^rf ?r i f% ? 

qf? ?t ^TFrf% qR qrfwfq^r wfor i 

spq- ^rRf^r 

[^nf^rf^rf otwr w 
^rfejro] 
cpsrfa wfw«f 


sramr to tnr:: 

wr qfqrfwwRT ^Frt mr -fflw cp?yr4 *r wpt f^r? 

qr|i ir?ii 



tt srr 3 t f^rr] 


wot g m t wi%, rfqwqnra; \ m m*u 

trm ^re-fgnHr: i fTRi f| r wicrr ?r#5p?rnc nf^r: ^^rrrmi^- 



1 NVTT., 
vide also J.D., 


p. 206; TRRTrg: ^TWff^fcT T^Tpr 5pT?r-l 


1 The text within box brackets was not found in the original 
Sanskrit Mss., but was restored from the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations by Prof. Sylvan Levi. It is taken from his edition with 
some alteration in the first quarcer of Verse II due to exigencies 
of matter. I have also consulted the Tibetan and Chinese versions, 
but do not feel the necessity of making any emendation. I own 
my debt to the Savant. 


3 See J.D., p. 136: 3 T#fw =W ?r ^ncT S TOT. * 3 ^ 

^ 1^1 fen^rnr-s^f tot, Q^r^rfr ftt^i ^Pf^M^fcr % , 
FTT^cT-W ^‘fliqff^#^: 3 T^f^T: ^ ^ cf^TT^sfq- l 

q^TcRcT ^TTf^fcT l’“ tcRf^fcT % l"‘q^T 
fsptT, 5 TWTT#^r SflSRl^ tTqTrn'rfq' ^TTM^r I 

4 Cf. N.V., p. 1085; 3 TST 5Fpq%, 3 TSTT 

Twfcr, *r m T?rfer t i ?r fN? 
fem?:, %fNcT cTT^RT ^T^ff *mfa, 
q^rsstricir (^rr?r ? ) f^fw^^RTfcr srr ^faforr fesrr^r cr«f)cq^Rr ffa i 


': WT 

^■ptfcri 



5 The verse has been quoted in the N.V., p. 1085 and has been 

expounded by the author as follows izHN'f^r f^fTST 

^cT^qTT; ^ 5 fwstrfg^fWT fWTFRT^ PT^^RPT s^rfa- 

TT°t WW TfW ^fcT I 

6 This verse occurs in the different classics of both orthodox and 
non-orthodox system of Indian Philosophy. It has been referred 
to in the N.V. and has been expounded there as under: 


*: sr^smFr: *rpr: fa^Micr 

3 t«t TTR^rr: *rf mfrn: pft h^iot i fq - *?: www: ^rr^rtfr i 
qfet t m srf^cTrfVrwT#. rpftste^rr: 1 ^ mwi 
r I cTcfrsy#^: wfttf : T 


N.V., p. 1068. 

It has also been alluded to by Sankaracarya in his Bhasya on the 
B.S. ch II, ii. 17. Vide also the Bhamati, p. 477: cn £ TN'm 4 ^f:M : 


^ffq- tRirm: ^PTFr^n 


r: fTO 5% I 


See also the Kalpataru and the Parimala in loc. cit for further 
elucidation. 

7 This verse has been quoted by the author of the N.V.. with a 
variant reading: 

wrfw arte# ?r ifo- 

— N.V. p. 1070 

8 Vide the NV, p. 1071 : 

STTRcft T TFTcf: 

9 C£ Bhamati on B.S.ch II. ii, 32 : i 

See also the Kalpataru loc. cit: 

q-^PRWT^: I ^PTfirfcT 

qro; i fsrfo 5 ?r, ciwr- 

%rTRT I Itort^T TtefhfcT ftfeqfcT » fasfafo 5^1^: | 

sftt: ^TRT: ^rtw^PT^T: <faHT I *T ^ 

*fHF : ^1% Tfrl^Tcfi^^cifTfcr I ?%%TT 

oWTlfePT I 

And also the Parimala in the same context: ^^sqr^T’jf 

^Rtfei^T 5T?rrferr i 


to For an elaborate account of the incident see Ramayana’s Aranya- 
kanda Canto 22, and Uttarakanda, Canto 79-81. Vide also die 
Vyaiabhasya on the Y.S., IV 17 and Bhamati on the Satikalpadhi - 
karana of the B.S., Ch. IV. 







WRRf q i 

^T^TfR^rr^ »t f^df^rcr ^F^w^r^nr i R 1 1 

STcWf^ tpcTOTTWT^r 'T^ ^ 

?r f^RT §Tc3T spqr: ^TRT ffcT 1 sfrJT |^%S^ftsf?cf R «jf*TS 

ssn^'^T^n *Rb+ R -h q; fr srw| ptf, ?r 

’T t^sr^r^^cr: <[«!% ^ 1 zr^rrc?^ ssnurat =rrfer OTifsr:- 
?^>TRts^^: | : I *WT WTfd" f^Ti^TMt 

fa&pnz&n** wrtm*n ^^trt srfr f^^^wr^fqr 1 
3 tw ^ fT: 1 zrsNnr, cRtTt wt q^r^fr: SRirrerr 1% sreflr ^nr 1 
fc ^r^nr 1 cr^f'T ^rrfer tfsr$#| ferro =rT, sRirt'j 

f t^d^'ci'RHi fe^rgsr ^rfcnr zr% ^wrmqt ^rrfer, §g_ 
srowf^r^fcf c r«nR ^ ^rrfer 1 qw^r *r#w qrf^cr crmfw^snrra^ 1 
qwfvr:^rr^ ^rr^m 1 #nwi *rf*(\ 

<T ^Rnf^RT l «T lEKRTT ^I'Ri u l ^T^T ^tRT I »T ^r^reftf^Rf^: 

SFftf sfW^T^T I *Tcpqwr HRT^T q- W: 
m zi^cf wwT^npf#: srferta ^fer era - i 
m Tm 35? ^rr vfcm 1 

fMNtp^ ^RT^T: IRII 
wfq- tit vj^r sl*r fftr q^RT^gm 
3w^tt 5i%fe sre 'fR: i q#RT, qr 3r gerW^, 

^rr: ^err ^t s 

!% qr^Tef 1 c^g:^? 1 wi^| f<f§r*RT*r 

^r[, ifap^aren^ srfofe: ? itf sra^i 



$t: ^fi rTcr i % 3?r: ^nr, ^n=rRr- 

I ^r WVH srfcf^STR'Tq-frT: I cPT V: srfWT: ^TT: ?T#^TRT 5% 
^frs^q-q^r: » ^qsretcT 5^r: ^rr: ^fcr srfcppr:, 3 ft c^rewrfa^?-) 

srpti (3r)^r srfgwfs^Fr'Tvr: i m 

^TRT^nr, ^ srf^r:, ^r i m i 

^Nhf ^f^pftcf c^spspr ^T^rRTTsr 3F3TT:, ^T cT^T SRPT | ^FTcSTTSFR 
?rrfer srfcm: i m srfcm: wt: ife, ^r 

vRtt srfcr spNtrtt: wfww^ ^r%^: i ?r %feFr i m ^t: 

f ^ wfwiwrf ?ref% *rr ^ ^r^fery* ife t^r, 
^#r ^ sfcr i 


^FErfyfgr i rrftwsr wfwcl' fw^i^tr 3 ^ w f^r^K- 

sfq i sr ^ ^qtert |g: i cFT irffcr ^rr: ^rparr wfcr ?rsr t 
f'li'HK^ I 


m ^f^rfe^cfrr ^jtt# srfer t 1 

^r mu wfeszpft zrrm aw ii^ii 


WM ffe, W WW T^TT ST®? ^FPffMIr ^ |"^tfFT 

^ e?r^T WcT, q;^ ?Rrr: ^rrarr wftr f% sn#r 

SSfTWf f^RT ff?r i 


W% 3RT ^T: I Hd^^MMvt'H I f^ - cfiR.oy^ \ RfcfT HfTW . SJS^tT TSrfVwj'tf*. 

vfmvi: ftpret i ?r 3^ wr: srerr 
fwr I cFT , ^•^FRWaftSPTfFT ( cfFTT^W ^TT 

f^yiTrii m : i 



3RT II 

^ cR SifeT vT^T^Tcft fRtT ^ *PT 11*11 

rtf Ffe, srf^^^trrscEr#^ ^rm'w:, cir znpRFT fr^r- 
RfRFRfF RRTTq-RftrfF 1 rf ret fi: 1 ^ f r rr^ ri 
wtct 1 cRT f|(^r? ) RfRmRRRRFd r rr 1 RRRFRtfoRRT: wwi 
ifcT RT^T I q-Rt R Wl RR RgRR sfRRRSTfRRRt’RR RrWTqR 
rr i f^rrsRf 

rftrr f^ rtr? M^r^rfe toft i 

ciwfer wr^r mr ^q^n%iixn 

Rfe srrrr: rrrtrh'fpr ^RTf^wrfcr ^sn: ott f fa cprwvr i 
rwict i sFwqfrfa mwi HW^RPTcfR i -^nr i rt wpt# Rtsfar 
RfR: I cTFRTcT 5RWR STRTR^r RfawrTqfxT: I 

RR R|RR 3FRT: SpfRlRT ifa RRR'TTRR I FTTF Rfe:, 

fa fw ^fa, SIR WR: 

SFTRlfa RcRRcT 



SRRFfr'TRTRRTT^ SFRSPT 5RTRR RWTFT: | RRT fa RRTR STRTR 

rrr , rrrirrt fRRr^RTqT^q-RRR*rr rFr rrt:, r#rirftt 
OTccrr^ i #RFFrar^rr rrt snwrFR ^TRFRrrsqm ifofq- wmw 
RRRTRFTT RRRTcT I SI^hImRRHW^ fat RrRIRqR*fa fatsfa ’OR:* 

m RFIRfORRR c r t TfR: \ RR r|«fr 


3 TRT: RRRRT ffa RRI 
f^RFRR 


I'srarRr wr«rf i 

srt: WW ftfwFT: 1 1 V3 1 1 


^ srrr HFrmanf^t f srerFrr w^^rf^wcnr i cra-^^ft 

faSfTffiFT ^TTRTT: ^WTT^nTPTr: ^WI *hRi«m<* 4 '^WTf^nfl^nPT 
#rer pit: mw\ ^rnm: otiwt 5n^TWRRw>- 





^ f#w-Ti snrftjrr Mte: rttr-;, arroffr- 

WTWrffe:, cft^fWRT Pl'fr :, sftfsr- 

^feRFTt ^Wrter:, 3T^^feTWFl'^rcTf^: | tr^rfcr mwm i 


WFIT FHTWt 5TOTR f^T'Pn^T: WfRT 


f^i^Tn^w^TT ^r rrw i 


^ ?r ^cFRRt «Fffat ft-:^nr^r 1 
'Tnrrf'T f| ftrcspj *Trfenmr 


zrfe gwrrqt fhtrt ^rtvr^rrfq- f^r:^wt i ^r f^n^w 

^r TFTTfq- ?r ^ i ^fttcti f| favfc^fa qrfer i ctcr- 

^ci’ f^r :^‘fli=ii i^t^trt fcr :^nr rrtssjr i tp?r i 

fcfi^l'^ci I 


®r«r f^nsjct fptr: *r ^ «nrWf ^ f^i% ctftrt i i 
^nffer oti?: *r ?m uMi 


m *ir% m ^r^fi Tr^r ^Tfer r?tr:, sr * *bRf?r, 

tr^ WjFETcfT WFTt feT ^f^TfcT, ?T ^ firfogfr TFffe, spr 

^ m:\ ^ JT^TFff *F WMt 3T WdW^?4: I 

*r ^ ^fforfose: i ciwr 5tt ^FFTTfer ^nrr *r *r 5#W# srr fftT i 

f^ORcT I 

^r tr^fcft^rr Trf^r wrr % ^rt w n 
[ ^ss: ^rTctwtw w: rrrr ^ SWRniHN 


^ ^ srf *m: faster i cr^r^rr ?rrfer 

3 lfcm: IwT to: I ^Tffer FTfll^T ^fwrftrfo ^Tcf: 

srftm: sTFftf^r ?rracr: i cr zrfFcf H:^mr: ff&mr ^r cf?r i #w~ 

€ 4 W '^^TT^S 5 r%fe : I 

fc^O-^lrijcf I 

m ?nfer ^ ^rr^: f% =r irfc^sqt c^n#?r i 
qwR ^TRsdrr#^: fe^cr (i) ^racrm^u 


m ?r ^flw.'SFFf ^*t*t f f?r:^T+rr=rT: ?r=PHNr ^flr f% ^rctt 

3*WT f^^TTf^TT tcWT 3rTT^rcrFTI 

fctr^T^ I 

TOHifTR fWr wOTrrcf w i 

TT^f f^rrtrrf: ftt# srf^mcft ( r ) irerarm^it 


^TTtT «[f%:, 5 T«TT TORT ^Id^ll^li fir®TT TTTfT Wf^f, ?R fTOoTT 

m wTcf cpr qfi^RTcft^ jp^rNt to f¥qron 4 ^ i ^ 
fo:TOl%<| q: ^TT% TTT^: TORT TO ^TOTTO fa:TORT: TOTRT 
<TOcT I 
m w*n i 

gwfer Rfr’ =ef cr^tcrr ^ n 
^fliw: 5rfcT#^r srifawr =#% q'H'RRcr ii.?Vii 


w^t, srfef toctort r^: t srfer mwi > s^^^r^crrc:, arf^r 

srfOT'wwTfq* st%sNt ftrRRTift to: - , ^rf^r ^ srlrr- 

#srd ^rwfrsFr snr^fcr fas tstr \ to furore 

strt: #f n i flcT ?rar 1 


'R SfcfTOcft — II (JK) 


b ftoct (JK) 



sra awTfer aifr aa ar^r a w ypnx : \ 
afaw: afaw srfaasrct as a af% 11 ?'<h 

as sr s^r sfa ffa frarr % sr^s % sr^r a s afisrc sfs 
Tfw a: afasst fsiaasraT: stsrsr ^fa ^ftsfq- srfrcr, sfsr<ssfa 
afassrc'tsfa a sfsr i 


afass: afaw srfassnss w a afar i 
fsgT 1% arsTawsn^ii 

sfe s a afassf a afaW a sfassTa: asasrfafasT: aasTsr srfer a 
WSHRi ?WSTa: I 
I 

|?ftSS ^ S fcft ff ^ |cj: I 

faffaaa fafes %sft*r."ji$\s|| 


f^ri'R^TRT: assTST ^ takfsfs: i f% aawr i fs:ar 

SR?3Tfe #n?RT ^Tc^fcRft |g: fS: I sjafo |cft 
sssht ^fa fa- aa afsfe i as W£aa ^^st: assist sfs as 1 

f^ioH iH'd I 


sfe ^n%cft: fsfe: ? 


ssrfs fsgpf ftra^n^n 


snsr *r% fafa^K^) fafefai^F^TWW SFnarfsfa war aw ?ssia~ 
fafasas fs^cja> fas sst sails < hshs-§m 41 fas* t 



fra% ?m: nun 


*rfe tfixf^r *f# fa:FRrkrv: m-wn #r, <re^TW*T i f% t 
?r f| W!% fcSWR: ^f^pj^rsfttr i 

ff b-'x^^f'rf | 


^ %l»r: MirdkM fci'^^TH ^FFT ^ vi *4 I i 

WR W: ^FTlRo II 

^ o^ -^Pcm: 'T^i^ MTd^^rf^rf^r ^frr'T^nr i srt% f| 
stf^npr: i sr«r ’Tf^rRsrf^rt^r: stirppzrfff^r ^r ? Tr c TM vi m i ftr 

yfmtt; ff ^o% 1 3r«r fro sft%wrfff4 ^r cRnfqr ^5r%^r: 
srf^swrr^r ^r<’w , srf^sfT ^r srf^PTFr ^ i wr ^^Tsrft.* 
3frPT 5FTSITFT ^fT^t ^ 3T SfSTW?*? wftfeT I cTf 
^T|^f ffi^RTFIT: Sr#qt3T ^feT cT?T ^ I 
ST^fpsq^- | q‘rfld-^.dcfi c Ki 


wt >tNRi $r#^r ^ i%j% ?^ntTFR% i 

ff fa^fteT RPT^FFm infer 


m fr: i 

Igjrm^rm^rr ^ T^rer Rifr trrt ^rf% n 
'T'l 5F£|?4 ftrs wrrnr^riwiqr 1 1 ^ ? 1 1 

srfe ^rs^fr |cft ?rrfef ^rffr rrwft 1 ? ffswffr ^r, 5rc*FT<j ^ttr^:- 
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srfro: m ^ ?r%r feftecr ’arnr: u^n 


aw 5rfcrwr% r torrt fr :torr fR wfR to wto, «tt 
crf| ct srfro w: srirot Rfa to m fRT i 
f^RFRT I 


^r#wf*r Rif Mtoct ^RTOfR ^ r MN^ ti 
IR TOT foq%l.lWl 


^Wlf f^fsRRf^TO^ ddR^pT TOTT ^tFR Rg’ RR I *T TOTlf 

frb'M^ sriroRTfsr, tow f^rfeRR Ri Q 4R h fer i TORSRf 

RfcRTCR stfRTO srfcTO R jrfdWT^tTO TOT 5R^ftsfTOT: ftPR^fcT I 
^TWftTO | 

3R frrfR *r totr: Pf ^ 5rf?rf^sq% toto i 
TOR TOTRrfro: 1%Rfcr (?) fRcT ^Hl 

3RTO: l 


* %^(JK) 



strict anRrcsR: ii 

m cr?r w&t *r srfcr fa^fR iiv*ii 

^RR mtl^, a#sfrr ^RROcT: 5T%<R: 5lfe:, cR f%fr:RT>TRT: 
^RcT^Tg^R aRfcftfa, SR 5PT: I fRRPTRT: *R?TRT 

?r fRRRRFR ^t#^trr ^frfcr i f%g srsrfcr fptr *trt Ft^^rt 

^fcT STT'RfcT I qrfjR? ^Rf<?nTm| ^€sfR *t| sfcT I 

cRR ^fRRfeRR^ I «T cTg^f ^^xfFTR^R ^flfcT f%<J fTT'Rfcf 

^t| ^RtTR I ^WtFr RRRt ^RRrfifc^cTgR^ *T STRRT 
fr:FRRR ^Rt% f%5 *R?TT5R RTORPTR ^T'TsrfcT I cR 
tag-fa R*nfa Rrf%cr R^rrar sRtfar, ^sfqr rrrtct srfe: rr- 

spezrnrR ^fa ^ ztor i 

3RRR I 

TORTFr FtRT ^T^TOT jrt SFRT^: I 
tfa fq-Rnn^: RTrT 3rfata> IRTcT: II 

iwra*ft r $rr cr^t r«tt wta m spt: i 

WOTT^dT^ ar: JTfWdTR'qT *T|ta?: II 

cr^rrfq- fw ^ w^r srtr rrw: irah 

q- trq- RR ijq^tio|T^rp% ^WcRtFt W\ faoR: ST ^RT WPI-* 

T5T ^EffRfl' 'SRfa I 

*Tfa RRRc r: FTR RfT ?T RTRcffaT TO: I 
softer *r% Rfa rj ^rtr t^n^n 

qf^ ?|q^bO| cqf q qqr 5FRTf: RT^TFRT: RRT Rft:^RRJc c !R : afat 

?|TROTnoR 5RflR fWTftcRR ifaW^YRtaTOTTO^f 5RtR FTT^- 

^|ta: sr^JRPpqR: 1 wr stag-^Rta: fhtfr: wq ^ i 


fcf^pifcF I 




Vfk ^ RSTFRT: WK ?Tlf : ^cf f?T#$? tfT^T 1 1 
mwm fHrf<^rT?qT^siTqrr^T: n^n 

qfs ^fRprprt ^Fnrr^: ^htfr: ^rra; qriRcf f^R^ra; i ?t f| rttft: 

i ^FTT5f^T^r>TTTr ?rr^: i wah sRRfq- w. 

q-R^RRRft ?rr^PTfa*r q 1 cr ^r^crr# spfarar 

cTvT i 

|cfcR cT ?T f^rfef^^TTcf^ ff ^ I 5 : II 
f?rffPFr f%rfef %rq?n^T ^fcqfcrn 

br m: 1 

m ^ I^TR: STc^f: SRRRTII 

^3W: 5TT^ 


q^r %r?ff wr g^ff#?r tRmrsfq- i *r i^r f| ^f: 

|?rmcr: ^r^rsr^eRT *r q^rfr ^4f*ra«T: 1 

%rfcr#sr: q^Riwf^'RfqR^qvR u 

cr^fS^q-qvfr fTTR RH RRR: ^ II 

SR ffT: I 

JRWT?# |g: 5R^cT: ^#*R ?HTRKT I 

^RRTRrf^Tt 5TTR: ll^ll 

ir TR qfcRWfr *T ^TtR: WRTRRT: I ^RcT I m&t~ 

*TCRT?f 1 3RT ff q-f%#^qwt3nqqW5[W5RW 5rt%t^ftsfTl 



TOTRT ^iwrfcr#^s?r% TOT rfw: srfgte 1 % ^vf I 

? 5 lT5r ^fcRT: I 

STOT I 

^tt^ 1 %fN^rf^wrfw «t ^r f^f^RT 1 1 
tot 1 1 

ffo 5R^ra^ I 3FT TO'^' f^fq- TTTO qf^TO: %¥', r ^TTTft^sfT 
|g:, ^TOTFfr^sfq, ^r^i^frsfq |^:, ftofr^fr tgro fro 
$TO, w fro sfttoto, ^qrorffat to srafa: wrer- 

rto f«T: 1 ?r i tot ^rf^pr q^r to ^roqT: 1 arfa ^ tow, 
sfanfrfro fr to% 1 q^r totr- 

qfTOftsfa ffe | 

tot^t ^ '^#£f to srroPd tot toMt: 1 1 

TOTfr ?T TO tVfTOvT jpprfcr ^T TO IIV3on 

to toto TOrfr to toM ^^Wlror: TOrfcer 1 f% qrow 1 

TO f§ TORT TOffa TO 9 cf)W TOTR: 5DR% I TO ScfTOnTRR: 

TOrfr to TOmfjfTOTfq- snRf% 1 to tow?tott£t totTr to 

^ITOMvdifH STTOfR, ^^RlfaTO: SPR^cT I TO" 

TOrfR To" ^tfw wfcr ^totto: snprfPT 1 tot scflppr^cro: spr% 

TO TO TO^TORT ^ TOTO, TOI^sqwl^TOq^ ^ TOrfR I 

to TOfro|g; to?top# ^ TOrfpr to tot: q#TOrro: 
TOroqft ^ totTr 1 toto# to fni%^Tf%TOFrr 

TOftTOT: TOTO^TTO *ftfTO TOTOlfTO: I TOPfWTOT TOT 



ferr 

=^r i 


q-: srfcrqt 

ir^r# f^^FTR srwfa cnrvrf^^Tii 








STCFH'KI * 


m I TOTWr ^IW if cT fwf qqwsft 33T- 

WFRT: I cIF Vfe W^K cP& TOSIRT I qrfcf smTOTI'lF f% F^FTlfT 
f%f^ | FTrfw f% wci t 3c t Tvnfrr f% tft ^Rwfsl^ft %% i sr^raFFrsr: ?r »t 
W-> 3T^TCfr frqf q f¥rr 

wm ifcr ^FmT^R ? TffwrnTT% ^irr fcfftq - ifcr ?r q^FT- 

cRf^^TT FFTT 1% I Wt FTF fawft Wfs^q?TT ^TRT ifcT clef 

tt^- Tnrrfr TRfffq - , qqr ct fqrqqTSFwr: ifer 

f-ftTt ^r^FT^tFfcrFf^fcT i srq- ^ Ffer f?R^s^rr: *rt*rFrr ifo, 
ejerr ^ffW^rpr ( t ) wr^t^fer *FFrsr%- 

fe T: 3W3T ifer II 

s^i qfe Ffr-qfew ft(^tt) fttf fttf, ^ wwt ft 
ft i ?mf^if%Frwri ^RRsrf^rare^ft ftwr:i 

q^r cqfq^r Ffer, ckt fcfwfk^rfqwr ffifft- 

q#rw ^qqtwRRT i qqj #q fqwrFrmw:, 

cftt w w*TTfr qffwrfqww: i fcfr tqt ffit ffw fwrt 

TT FfsT^feT I FFT: FWft (%cft) FT FfFfFfcfF FFFTvT TOW- 

FWrfrr: t 

f#f fqwff Ff^r *r%:, qr«f 5?rfe faf^rw fwt, f 

*Fcfr ftTf wt f gnppqt qr^lwr ftft weftfo n fvrf^rM 


srm Ftw Frqfel^wwr FRlFm 

f% <a<^i qWiffrefireff k i %%fTFF% ft ft^f %fo t fwfT 
frR(FTt) gw^w:, ff; jf*ff w^FFFFf FfTFlxt <^m f^ft? ^ftfi 

* From the Prasannapada, a Commentary on the Mulamadhyamik»karikas of 
Nagarjuna, by Candraklrti (St. Petersbourg, 1933, pp. 55-74.) 


zrfe itTFTT c rTPfpf ^trt «fftTFrof% h 

?r tor? torTOto^t^ wrfor, to m 

T^l 'pfTWT^T^'T^T TO 'TOT cflTOFrf | qTO f|f f^pSTflHi^pT 3T ftTRTf^Fcit 

f^q-q-fcriTOf ^fwt ^qront front ^ftfarotr, *kr 

TOTO cTTO#rfwr ^fr ^T TOW TOP TOsJTfTOFT TOtTroT^TOTO, 

to Fto to ^^rr (tot) fro i ct ^ cttot: ^toftt f^wm torom- 

totot frofcr tototoTO TOfro tftfsTOfTOi qfd^TOf^r 
TOTOr. i q-f^rof^, to fTOnro 

?r ^^tFto sto Ftoitto fTOrrocrorr- 

TOWtTOT 1 TO ^ TTOftt TOTFffr^TOT Sf 
M^nFjftsfr 
TOft TOTORT 



snprow 
^M’T TORTOPT »T ^rFrfcr I 
g^WTcWT TOT to=t 

TOT: I TOPff 


TOTTOTO TO 5 ?% 
OTTO^??TTf c r TOTOT- 


TOTOTO- 

tortott- 



m to totortoto* sffiWsFrrfa: TOTOf#Rr i 
^rpTO^r <w toto 11 ftfifTO: tt ^rrf^Rfr fTOlrorTOrrfwro i 
OTrorf^r: TO^TOTroaWcr %r 1 1 to^w^to i srf<? ff pifro- 
ftq-ftowjwf fcf TOmfTO toto ^ttct , to totoito tor, 
?r 4 ^tFtFct to tow wto ^r i 

srfq- R, vftk TOTTOfW: J^T^TOTOiFt TOFTTFT ^T qfcf^TO TOT- 

fro fofp- tR: i totF^i <r *i to u ( w Ft 

frrfer i ^ TOiTOr^nronpd#^ wrogw, to to^tto 



f% srapwfer, aw gTfw i wfrg ggr gwi srrrwwtfg* qrg ww gw i 
m grfw <?iwt i <kt frostf gwftfg' gtf i 

g^qfg f|, 

^^nwfcft *r g ^R r y r rar^ i 
^nFTTfrq^ g gswwiws^: n^fcrti 
3pr ww gw^sggfg g$w> f% gff fw^gjst gggfMg qnrfg wg f^gi 
crfefcr srerwii tr^rfr g%w g*q 

qrorw ^^sqfrcnc^r , g ^ g>r: i 
snr^rrar i wftft qr^reqiwr % wg^wnr rargroto =rfg 1 1 i 

%% Wfor qc5TO' gTOWSPW , cfW ’Tf^qT: qqfeq 

^ggwr fgwqw fggigw fgwr fgfg i?r fw * > ^rg f|r gc^wggfg* ^c^i- 
stagggt g s^gfTOrwq qrgwgg^w^^ i fwR^r g growR 
gfgqwgggrqg gqfg, wgswwg qrggT wgawrgrror qTOrorqrqfg i 
gg qfq' 1%¥HW5TOT TO gw sq-fgf^-q qvJWT gfggwfqfg FT ^ gfa: I 
aw wrg i qgrf^rfggg q^fs^rfet few wr qTgfacgg gror 
wg^wfgfr<fgrgfg it ^ gf| fei^wr q^qw^rgr cg^q g 
WRT , qnfcqwg gWSWW 5*%^^ 1 ggW fefw Wg$W gpfiW- 

gSW % ^tcrfg^N- TOW, 5FRt TOTTO ^#f TOfTOtl 

Wq^R TOWRTsggfg TOfrog sfg i srg ggfg toto ggr gwr- 
gg tow gfgg w, wrrttot q^qTqqfeeq'qww 
aw tr% ^FffqfxRfer, g?r: mfqw gfgTOrgrqr gwrrow 
giwrgn#r ^fg 1 1 tort, frof^r gwrowit TOrfgf^gwg , w- 
*r§w w^otitow ggfg wgfTOT ifg g to% i arfq- g ggfg gw 



i gwg wfg i arwwg gfg fggfT^ i gfawgrgr 



^«rTf*rwrNRf, m cr^r farnr i qfq < 

^rt fgf^TTcrr ^f^rfcr i m q^qRFqq cr^r fq?r, ^q fwr far 
qq-fpqfcr i q q far far ^m^rfcT i qqqTfq qpr rfarTfarwr #rr- 
falKT q qfa #rP? I rT FfeW cT^ Wnf ^Wci rfaqq 
fa farq fa far fa sfs^r i faq qtffa wrcrpr qTfarprmFqr- 
Hd HfawFqqq! q ^qqr qr|<pft q qqfafar q fa qqfa q qq 
qqqr qr fanmi farfa farfart farTfafarat fanqqRqi farr<£- 
fa far^q^rfa ct^t ^far cm qfar qqr qfa q q ffafar i 
qr q fafafa cr«rr wmfq qqr qfar, wi ffa (faqqpq) far 

fa qfa ^faqfaq<mqrq f% ^r qfa n 
fq % fa qr qwfa qrmfaq (*qre? ) fa qr i qq qfe qrq:fa- 
<rt qmf.£^cqr<q qqqqqwrfr q q-far i wmv^ farmqsrsq- 
qqqfaq q faq i qqr qfaqfa fa 

mqcreq q q^fafaqfamq qgsqqq n wfat q*mfa i qqr- 

q^mq ststot i cT^d i°q- 
*r q^Tqqqqrqq i qqr qtfar i 


qpnwRi ^ I 

qqfafas(q)fa fafa faq mrr n fa i 


q q far qmpqfa 


' fafar i qqT q qfaq, 


qfaiqq qr ffafarnfa qi wt: i 
q fqfa fa: ffa: fa(q) ^ ffa 11 fa u 


^qfafa (srtscrt) qr ffafafafq fafaT i qqrmrr ff qrq 
fa far i qq ^ farnffaq qfa, fa 



I cHFTR^T- 



f^Nor: qf# g ^^nm~ 

'swrf'T ?rrf% f%fe: i 

srftr =q- ; q-fe SfR ^Jf twr^T qr : ^ q- ^ 

wirftot tf*rqfe f^rprife 1 1 m f#wr m qr # pt ^ fcf r^r#, crefq- 

?r f^rfFT sqTqrdsqf^w (q#r) %w v i 

q'^Tqqft.djqqiri qfg#fsr ^ 'tcTflT: I 
I t Tcf^q-f f| wr^r^TWf ^rr^FTf Tpirf^qrf?r| frf- 
qrwfe^q; 1 ?T ^ sr^PT- 

fw, f% ^#^qfTf^rrf%¥FnPT W#TI, 5TFTPT ^fq#nrf^#i? 

^fcf Trfer wftw qrwq qrfa f#wr ^c#q; i cRnrq *r #fa: n 
m Wff , sr^TTWR: qwrf IPTFITO 3*#: ^qWRPT , ^^TPT^mfT 
fq^cr qcf fwfesq-^K ^fcT I ! tpPTfa PTf^T, 3TFRW q^#RWTTO I 
#cT##fa# WTTO^TcR^ I! 

wf# PTRT , q-qT f^TTpW ??Rt# Tift”: ifcT 

fqtWRT^sfq- MqTqfq^PTT^sfer, it# qfspsqr: P^TWfafcT 
^r^Twrfq^r#TT#sfq- ^fq^q^fq- 1 1 dd4=t*T3?qr=n<r i ^rctr^n::?^#rf| 



i w ff wf^rf 


rFftq-^^KT f*r&^=r Pt^h- 
^Rmfd \fq ^ i 

■ f^mwTJT 3nwr ?r wrfcr, 


Pre##fe i qfenfqrt q^rfq - f^sfaw 

5Trfer r ^r^t f?r?jsRf cpqrfq- T^wr^n m\: 

ftrf% s^^wN^t^rt: i smrt 

•^VPa^q w ?r ^ chr%r fjt?t ^%: 1 1 ?r rpttcRt f^rw- 
OTHt fei <h i ^ «t n f% af| qwnw zR^rr FT^rr^rnrfT 
?rrfer wr ^fcr swrfa ^rr ta^(r) fer (T)feRRwr 


are qM, f^wn are ^f5remto«*r«^R *rre- 

f% % ^fto%fe^r^r rem sq^n^r wfcr i 
I RWRR ftr: , fwreT Purer 

f^G35 cTR^qT f^r^?<WRT€lP^ , lcfl*HK«'xn+ , l Tf^TRTC^- 

qwfwr i m%f ^^wferrePf wr- 


i 

*ot qq#PTR ir^r zt&fh ^ 3wr ssprfeqt, tnr sp^- 
^r^#rpTrR?T5f«T w:: ^ftW ^TRoft'T^TT ScW ^ ssrefo# If 
q^fq# fwr ^T^rrct ffcr: i ^trt f| ?n% §^%^ftw5sr:, *r =q 
W«ITO!F^'l^'ti'^ <Ula'^«i TSRpT ^T, ?T ^ ^fcT ^qfeqTTFff- 
smz TT%ct^ ^r ^Tqre: i sr: slew 3 q- f| qnrr qr»T qrfrq- 
sftsqRW: 'Tq^q^oqr q^fiWTf^cW^r ^TKT I 
■ ^TfeRfqfwnR wswm^r^Tf^ ^^rfafq- %, tT^nfcr ^rt- 
q- to ■e-q^qq^iWT^wrr'fl-rqr^ 1 q-f^ 1 

5 ft *Rt qfq qWf^ferfe^ qrecftfcr frcqr 

sr^^^^TRTJ q-<#RFM 

zrqr fnfr q- fq^N 
r q«rr ^Fr q fq^hiifqi 


frqft$RT ff swaFRq qeRlqr ^qrreVqr ^ w 1 vft^f^n R^qqqraRrq' 

STR'STcer qRRftW || 


q'srlw $rq% 1 


SR TTcf ^Rts^st ^ ft ^TRcTl 
^Sd-cqfqvUq W£: SRSTST IRf'T II 
vftfrr fqrqr^r gqf^ *njs *rg 1 



r. SRW:, ^fcFRnT^R - 

forf?rf<r ^^ri^TR'Tfr^Tt %# prefer i cRTfwswr 

5 TFT^r SRSPSTR oqxff^^ 1 1 Wmmmi 5 T% 

SRcf^fcT StRSWR ^TT^qfcr cR£f (^ fT^l^^RcTT ) 

=r ?r tot s^q-frr: i srfMwr 5 ^#rfcr ^r 1 1 

m fttcti ^w^rRFrf'T fwrRTwremR T|^r^rn|f^«rFrr- 
ferRFTf ^fg^Rtarf^i^Tt’^r scrr^rr prefer, ^TferFTfTr^r 1 

sr% ^r, fwiw^RW s^nr^rr^ 

si^r^rMr ^fWr 1 rt^ot to^tt wr'fr ^fcr 1 1 

ferm^FT wfastw: ^trt, wtferr^ ^^rf^WR: ^r^fwi- 
IRrrRTT I WR ’Ttwf^fsrWFR^)' ^TTT^T RT 5TRTT- 

snrc% i 5 ssrc^r *Rt- 

f^lR^TTTf^RTfl ft'^RTRfri^ TT^sfa TOTTER: f?RT TR% I 

^ 5 ww^rf^r^rar ^'TRTteRw^ sfcr f^wr 

wiwwt ^ wwrt ^RROTrf^Rnwrr ^ ^nrrarfe- 
dlc^*llddrU^ft: SPTTWt: ^ ^'TR s^cR^i iMdl vife^W o^TT^T: f+fVfl'I- 
^cfHrr ¥#«rr fww RT^fr rtr: ti 

c'Tf^TT^rcf fflr %r i i str^«<i wt^ srfe?*: i ?r gr 
#t% ^sTRRfWRcT TR I 5 cflfcTT^- 

fwrFr Trfte j 

cr%^ «* smsvmft ^rnrfTR ^ 1 1 






3R WTT mf^fr fro 
fe: RRf: ^RftfcT 

cr«rrf|5 


r aTSTRjfcr 3R%^T cf^ W %ft: I 



?TI JPrfTOT ?T fWRT, 

ztfk cTOg^Tfsr ^ WFT ^fq’cpfRS' cT^T 3RRWFRT 

srmwr^T wcrr wiwtscr sq-s^nr %f<s ^Rri^^^twrRspT ?nwR7> 
*TO: I srFqqrR TTTO WRTCtfr ^ciT 3T^rcftS# 5^ I^CTITO 
TOftft 52T^KTW ^TOTfRfa 5R^ WRT ^ I 

"^ft q-fe wprr^fa *t *rf% crsr to^r tt^ sr*ff3Rf i |wrf^- 
5WPTT 3T ^«f TO I 1TO^#TTO ” 1 

w i *r f*rt «rc *r WJTT^^fcr i tar 

srfor f *rf% 3T waiKtter^rt fwwm^lr#:, w crrfR tot 
ot, cpsrr $r#wrftTfa i 3FW ?r srfFr shtri- 

sft^frfrr wwrrft^ qferrocrr ^wto cntfr ?r to wi i 

WkPTRRST WfWRf ^rprr fWTOF i f% 3TTOTTfat 
3TfTOT SRfrorr TOTO } ^TTO^TP^W » srt- 

<. o r ^rfc*r i w cFtt^tfst: sr^Tnwwiwrf^fsf sr?#~ 
c!TTOr4^r> I FfTOTO I fgcfrr g ^^scqrfw: I I TOWRR- 

Frrfqr srro:, iwiwiwrfc^ wfero i aR^r^rr fsnrfsro- 


■ *T|cft TO il 

WFTt 5Rf%ro tort mr dtr ftrt i iffs* 



*v» 

Frrfwwfr ?TmiT^rcf rfcr fWcrfFPT 
wrm i 


“m srpCrw^r 'fwf^ ^wrsf^lt^ ic^N 1 #r%, femi- 

wf ttf? wrifeTt srr^Rr i m r^r m^rc: ?r "qfc 

5ri%q^RT’ ft ?r g; srfrfr^r ^n” 

w? i fsiRFfto wrf'T s^f t cf«tt 

??tft i ctft ^ f| farr^:i 

?rrf«r ferfrr: i ?wt % Fnwr srfe srf^r swiwt- 

CrI' sj&pn’ aR^RW^TTRT frf^frfrf { ^ rijfqf TTnTTfTT I xPTT TTRT TRTTxq[R- 
FTqwrirr ^w^^JT^nm ?r l "sw^iwff q^r- 

sjjf^r^?«r«r^tw’f Fr^TFrwrff *r wft ^fgr i 
5 T'<t wr u w^w^v^mji yfa t^rer wftrM ttr, r- 

«r*r*r:» f^«T#rfTf?r M i 


wr I TOsfqr fwrfFiwr srernm jptptf ^w^Fscr^rt Trfcr 
sttotW *tft ^TP^^’TTRfr *racrr rtttw: i 

*mm: ff Ffr^nr mrw arr totr" 4 ^Tsfwr^RTt ^wnRTt nvm 
fsFrr frafaerfar *t TOroftr m^^rsw i ^ sq^^f^^n^r-ssn^ 
?TFrFrf*T ?nwrr sf?r ^ftw: \ 


n ^-'srsm ?rw w mf^rr i srf^Tf^rrsfqr wf^rerH- 

wft sro^: i 3Fsr*rT % fmtmm \ mfsrart ^ s^cr^ \ 
smfapp: i 

m tr? fPWFm:, cFTT^ tftsfa ||: SRWT TTfcTf- 



^RfrorR sjsrt’ ^fcr totortotor, 

sroTwPr toTsto fcj xfi "csj ^riIr wtott tottorto^^ tot- 

frtfrorR ##r FfRpffTOR i 

tor 

lr: tor i 

^Crtokto w < 

w w WRT#rt tors#Vto$R i 

TOTTO[f% fTO TOfTOTFT TOTTO TOSfWWfqWTO ^TO#KTOTOTO I 
^rrfqr totTO: i T% ^Rifw*TO<r$rd to tor wifeiOT- 

R'^rd to i tow: i fTOTOwfTOrrotw to ^wrto i totor w g# 

fTORTO I TO## fefm*:, W#taTOTO#tTOWf# TO wf# WTO TOt~ 

“totirTtoto toto toto#tot” sf?r %, ?rf| wwfrsfq- trfefroT- 
totot wfrofR to totoTto to toto ^ftoto $f?r ^TOiRfero 

^TTO^TOTOr 1% TOW WWf# I 

TOfr i wnfwf wto towt^rtoftoto to^rTtot: wtoto- 
wr srf# ’toTtot^to to to wrof# tor: wfi 

TOFTOT I Wf^ TOWTOTOTOTTO TOfRfTOSfWTO WTO 1 fw f% f#TO- 
TO, TOR: W^TTOTTOrMw TOrT I 3RTWTOfTO^f?T fTORTO^-* 

WTOTOW fTOTORTOTR fTOTOTOTOT TOR?# WTOfTWTOTO 




?r wroflr i |qvriHT>Hffe^T ^nwffFrt ®n- 

c^rr#ft toft tFw t i <& ^ to to 
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